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Art. I.—Agnosticism.’ 


| | eeanmepenene is a most comprehensive theme, and it 

cannot reasonably be expected that the few remarks 
which are all that time permits me to offer regarding it should 
do more than touch a very small part of its surface. Where it 
would be absurd to attempt to be profound or thorough, I shall 
seek merely to be practical With this aim in view, I shall 
confine myself to a consideration of the causes of the present 
prevalence of Agnosticism in the region of religion, and to an 
indication of the counteractive or remedial forces. 

The term Agnosticism is often vaguely and loosely employed. 
It is only, I believe, accurately and appropriately employed 
when regarded as an equivalent for what has been variously 
called philosophical, or theoretical, or metaphysical scepticism. 
The limitation of the word to the sphere of religion is most 
objectionable, and should be resisted. There is no reason for 
calling a man an agnostic merely because he is an atheist, or a 
positivist, or a materialist. The name is only appropriate to 
one whose refusal to believe in the existence of God and of 
spiritual things is rested on the allegation that the human mind 
is inherently and constitutionally incapable of ascertaining 
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whether there is such truth or not. The weakness of the 
human mind is a plea which may be brought forward in any 
region of inquiry ; and the plea is the same no matter in what 
region it is brought forward. Things, however, which have the 
same nature should have the same name. Wherever, there- 
fore, assent is withheld because of the alleged incompetency 
of the mind to ascertain the truth, there is Agnosticism. The 
rejection of any one kind of truth on that ground is as much 
Agnosticism as the rejection of any other kind. What is essen- 
tial in Agnosticism is the reason on which it supports itself, 
the attitude toward truth and knowledge which it assumes. 
What is non-essential are the objects or propositions to which 
it is applied. Some have represented the scepticism which 
may appropriately be called Agnosticism as negation or dis- 
belief; others contend that it should be confined to doubt. 
For reasons which J have not time here to state, I hold that it 
may be either doubt or disbelief. It is not, however, either 
merely doubt or disbelief; but the doubt or disbelief which 
rests on the supposition that what are really powers of the 
human mind are untrustworthy ; that what are actually normal 
perceptions, natural or even necessary laws, and legitimate 
processes, are not to be depended on. Ordinary doubt and 
ordinary disbelief have their reasons in the objects or proposi- 
tions examined by the mind, not in distrust of the mind itself. 
They imply nothing more than the conviction of the absence of 
evidence for, or the existence of evidence against, the particular 
position in dispute. But Agnosticism challenges evidence, and 
refuses to be convinced by it on the deeper and subtler ground 
that the mind is not endowed with faculties by which it can 
derive truth and certainty from what is alleged to be evidence. 

In the present day Agnosticism is seldom applied, as it was 
by the ancient Greek sceptics, to all forms and kinds of what 
is called knowledge. It is also rarely now maintained, as it 
has, however, not unfrequently been maintained, to be valid 
with respect to what is termed reason and science, but not to 
faith and religion. On the contrary, it is only in reference to 
the spiritual and the supernatural that it is now prevalent, and 
as regards them it is alarmingly prevalent. Contemporary 
Agnosticism, unlike the more consistent Agnosticism of former 
ages, endeavours to show that ordinary experience and the 
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positive sciences may be received with deference and confidence, 
but that religion and revelation must be rejected, as presenting 
only credentials which the human mind is incapable of testing. 
Why is Agnosticism in this form so common, and how is it to 
be dealt with ? 

First, then, although this special form of Agnosticism 
(Agnosticism in regard to religion) be far more common than 
any general form of Agnosticism (Agnosticism in regard to 
knowledge in itself), the latter may fairly be specified as one of 
the causes of the former. The general doctrine to some extent 
originates and explains the special doctrine. Those “dead but 
sceptred sovereigns [Hume and Kant] still rule our spirits 
from their urns.” The Agnosticism of Sir William Hamilton 
and of Dean Mansel as to knowledge of the infinite was but a 
modification and application of Kant’s theory of cognition, and 
the entire process of argumentation by which Mr. Herbert 
Spencer relegates religion and its objects to the region of the 
unknowable is borrowed from Hamilton and Mansel. One con- 
stantly hears the agnostic views of Hume and Kant, of Comte 
and Mill, expressed and avowed by men who have never read 
a page of their writings, but who are not the less influenced, 
on that account, by their opinions. Then, every phase of 
Agnosticism in religion must, when called upon to defend and 
justify itself, appeal to the Agnosticism of metaphysical theory. 
The negations of the positivist as to the spiritual and the super- 
natural, for example, are mere arbitrary assertions until based 
on some agnostic theory of the nature and conditions of cog- 
nition. It is this necessity of vindicating Agnosticism in 
religion which has, more than anything else, I believe, led 
recently in Germany to the resuscitation of the negative or 
sceptical portion of the philosophy of Kant ; or, in other words, 
to the spread of what is called Neo-Kantism. A very large 
number of the Neo-Kantists are men utterly incapable of under- 
standing the system of Kant as a whole, and utterly devoid of 
sympathy with what is best in the spirit of that system ; men 
who accept what they call “critical” philosophy in the most un- 
critical way ; men, whose blind and idolatrous worship of the 
weaknesses and defects of the philosophy of Kant has its main 
source in the fancy that a simple appeal to the negative con- 
clusions of the Critique of Pure Reason will entitle them to treat 
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religion as an illusion, and to disregard everything but what they 
are pleased to call Experience. Of course, although a doctrine 
like Neo-Kantism may owe its existence mainly to religious 
scepticism, once it has been produced, it will aid in confirming 
and spreading the scepticism in which it originated. 

The practical inference which I draw from what I have now 
indicated is that the churches are vitally interested in the pros- 
perity of the mental and speculative branches of knowledge— 
such as psychology, logic, and metaphysics. Agnosticism in 
religion must have its roots there, and can only be completely 
overcome by being eradicated there. It may be so far met by 
being shown to be arbitrary in its rejection of ultimate and self- 
evident principles—to be essentially inconsistent and self- 
contradictory in every form, general or special, total or partial, 
in which it can be exhibited—and to be pernicious in its 
consequences ; but the only thoroughly adequate antidote to 
it is a truthful and comprehensive mental philosophy. Agnos- 
ticism is largely founded, for example, on narrow and partial 
doctrines as to the nature of belief. The theory of Hume, that 
belief is constituted by vivacity or strength of impression ; of 
James Mill, that it is resolvable into the inseparable association 
of ideas; of Dr. Bain, that its basis and ultimate criterion is 
action; of M. Renouvier, that its essence is an act of free 
determination, etc, must lead to Agnosticism in some form. 
Then, in order to preclude it in all forms, a true doctrine of 
belief must be supported by a true doctrine of knowledge, and 
that again by a correct and adequate doctrine of evidence. 
Agnosticism must be the necessary result of overlooking or 
depreciating any element, power, or means of knowledge, any 
kind of evidence, or any natural and truthful criterion of evi- 
dence. Place, for instance, the criterion of truth exclusively in 
sense or sentiment, in the theoretical reason or the practical 
reason, in authority or universal consent ; reduce it with Locke 
to the perception of the agreement or disagreement of ideas, 
with Leibnitz to the absence of contradiction, with Herbert 
Spencer to the inconceivability of the negative, etc., and you 
must logically become if only a partial Agnostic, still an 
Agnostic on a very large scale. The more a man, therefore, 
reflects on this subject of Agnosticism, the more must he be 
impressed by the conviction that all our Churches are vitally 
interested, and all true theology is greatly and intimately 
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dependent on the successful culture and general diffusion of a 
sound and enlarged philosophy, such as will repel all exclu- 
sive doctrines, allow us to be just to every order of facts and 
ideas, and leave room for faith and affection fully to develop 
themselves. 

In the next place, the anti-religious Agnosticism of the age 
is, of course, greatly favoured by the critical temper, the ana- 
lytical spirit, of the age. We are living at a time when a very 
large number of persons claim the right to exercise their own 
judgment who have, unfortunately, but little judgment to 
exercise ; when a very large number of persons forget that the 
right of private judgment, although very important, is only a 
half truth, and that the duty of judging rightly is its comple- 
ment, and equally important. We cannot help this, because 
the reason of it is that God has willed that we should live in 
this nineteenth century ; and probably we do not need much to 
regret it, because, with all its faults, the nineteenth century 
is by no means the poorest in which our lot might have been 
cast. It is a century, however, pervadingly and predominantly 
critical, and even largely hypercritical. Research takes us 
back in all directions to a state of society very unlike that 
which now prevails. The communism which some writers 
present as the ideal of the future is found to have been a 
general fact of the past. There is evidence that in the history 
of every country inhabited by any division of the Aryan race, 
Hindu, Persian, Greek, Latin, Slavonic, Celtic, Teutonic—there 
was a time when private property in land did not exist ; when 
the soil was distributed among groups of self-styled kinsmen ; 
when separate ownership was scarcely known. In this archaic 
state of society, man, as an individual, may be said to have 
scarcely existed. The law and religion which corresponded to 
this state knew next to nothing of individuals. They were 
concerned with families, with groups. No man felt with any 
distinctness that he had rights and duties simply as a man. 
The rights of private judgment and of independent action 
were not so much denied and restricted as undiscovered and 
unimagined. Social authority was omnipotent. It is under 
the sway of this principle that all societies have grown up 
through infancy and youth. But in every progressive society 
there comes a time when its stronger minds feel that they are 
not merely parts of a social organism, but have a life and 
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destiny, rights and duties of their own, and simply as men. 
There are, then, two principles in the world—the principle of 
authority and the principle of liberty ; the principle of society 
and the principle of individuality. These two principles 
coexist at first in a few individuals; but in process of time 
they come not only to coexist in some degree in all, but to 
manifest themselves apart, and then there are not only two 
principles, but two parties in the world, the one inclining 
more toward the side of social authority, and the other more 
toward individual independence ; each party existing in virtue 
of its assertion of a truth, but existing only as a party, because 
it does not assert the whole truth; each conferring its special 
services ; each having its special dangers; each being certain 
to ruin any society in which it succeeds in crushing the other ; 
but the two securing both order and progress, partly by 
counteracting each other and partly by co-operating with each 
other. When the principle of authority is generally and 
spontaneously accepted, we may be said to have what Saint- 
Simon called an organic or synthetic period of history; when 
the principle of individual independence is predominant, we 
may be said to have what he called a critical or analytic 
period. According to Saint-Simon, all history may be divided 
into critical periods and organic periods. The critical periods 
are those in which the minds of men are employed in investi- 
gating the principles of government under which they live, in 
endeavouring to amend old institutions and to invent new 
ones; in which no creed commands the assent of all, so that 
society is without principles, discontented, changeful, and, in 
a word, in a state of anarchy. Organic periods, on the con- 
trary, are those which possess an accepted doctrine, in which 
society is cemented by the synthesis of a common faith, in 
which the actual institutions give satisfaction to the world, 
and men’s minds are at rest. Thus pre-Socratic Greece was 
organic ; post-Socratic Greece, critical. Roman history began 
to pass from organic to critical with Lucretius and Cicero. 
With the definitive constitution of the Christian Church in 
the sixth century began the new organic period of feudalism ; 
and in the sixteenth century the Reformers inaugurated 
another critical period, which the philosophers, scientists, and 
others have continued until the present time. 


This generalisation may not improbably be in various 
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respects imperfect ; and yet it may be accepted as containing 
a large amount of truth. Three centuries ago a doubting, 
questioning, scrutinising spirit began to make its presence 
widely felt in many forms, and down to this day it has been 
continually growing in strength. Its history is the main 
current of modern history. Its course and character have 
been very largely directed and determined by forces and 
modes of thought which are not specifically religious, and 
which may readily become anti-religious. It has shown 
itself in the region of intellect chiefly in the elaboration and 
application of the physical, experimental, positive, inductive 
sciences, and in the region of action by wonderful ingenuity 
and energy as regards things secular. It is apt in the one 
sphere to become empiricism or materialism, and in the other 
to become worldliness; and those who are carried by it to 
either error are necessarily disposed to justify themselves by 
adopting Agnostic views and supporting them by what are 
alleged to be critical methods. This alliance of Agnosticism 
with criticism is a source of great influence to the former, 
while it vitiates and corrupts the latter and is undoubtedly 
very dangerous to religion. Many of our modern critics first 
assume that there can be no real objective knowledge of God 
and divine things; that the phenomena of religion, those of 
Christianity included, may be fully explained on naturalistic 
principles, and, at least, without reference to special revelation ; 
and then proceed to explain away, by means of narrow and 
one-sided theories of development and ingenious but incon- 
clusive critical processes, everything which conflicts with their 
assumption in the history of the Jews, in the character, words, 
and works of the Saviour, in the lives of the apostles, in the 
Bible, and in the Church. 

How are our churches to comport themselves towards this 
danger, which threatens them all, and which in some place, 
some modification, some degree, may present itself to any one 
of them any day? Well, each Church must, of course, bear 
its own burdens, and perhaps the more each Church is left to 
deal with its own cases, free and unbiassed by extraneous 
opinion, and the less reference is made to them by other 
Churches, the better. It is certainly a very mean and un- 
worthy thing in any Church to try to make ecclesiastical 
capital out of the troubles of a sister Church. What I wish, 
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however, to emphasise here is this: that the mere exercise of 
discipline by any Church must be deemed a very poor method 
indeed of replying to agnostic criticism, or any kind of ille- 
gitimate criticism of religion and revelation. The only method 
of meeting it which can be reasonably expected to do per- 
manent or general good is by opposing to it criticism of a 
legitimate kind. Its irreverence must be confronted with 
piety ; its narrow and exclusive views of development with 
adequate and comprehensive ones; its ingenious but erroneous 
conjectures with sound and true inductions; its hypotheses, 
plausible merely because drawn from facts arbitrarily selected 
and illusively combined, with conclusions drawn from all 
classes of the relevant facts. <A truly reverent, truly enlight- 
ened, profound, and thorough biblical scholarship can alone 
successfully combat Agnostic criticism. Presbyterian churches, 
I am sorry to say, have seemed, in general, but little to realise 
how important such scholarship is. It is high time that they 
were doing so now. If they are foolish enough to think that 
they can supply the place of it by suspensions and excom- 
munications, they will find themselves deplorably mistaken. 
These, even when most cautious and most just, will do little 
positive good; if hasty, harsh, or unjust, they must do much 
positive mischief. I would in no respect despise or depreciate 
the faithful exercise of church discipline; but, obviously, 
although that may affect the fortune or status of some indi- 
vidual Agnostics, other weapons are required in order to 
combat Agnosticism itself. 

In the third place, dogmatic systems have often powerfully 
contributed to the origination and diffusion of anti-theological 
Agnosticism by one-sidedness and exclusiveness, and preten- 
sions to perfection and finality. The dogmatic attitude of 
mind naturally and inevitably precedes the agnostic attitude. 
The earliest attitude of all, indeed, is that of credulity. Until 
men have acquired a considerable experience both of physical 
nature and of human nature—until they have learned how 
easy it is to err and how difficult it is to estimate evidence 
aright—they inevitably believe too readily and too much. 
Ages are needed to give them this experience—to teach them 
this lesson. The earlier thinkers of all lands have displayed 
an overweening confidence in their power to explain mysteries 
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the most profound and to solve problems the most inaccessible. 
The latest thinkers of all lands certainly do not, as a body, err 
by excess of caution and of self-distrust. Criticism and 
scepticism only present themselves when the systems which 
have originated in the over-confidence of reason and of faith 
have discredited one another by their conflicts and contra- 
dictions and opposition to experience. Hence Agnosticism 
appears at first and for long only in connection with, and 
dependence on, dogmatic forms of philosophy. In the course 
of Hindu speculation, for example, there was gradually brought 
into being a large amount of Agnosticism strictly so called, 
but it remained always involved in the great dogmatic ideal- 
isms, as one of their subordinate elements, and never worked 
itself free of them, so as to become an independent and hostile 
theory. It was largely present in the same manner in the 
Eleatic and other early philosophies of Greece; but it only 
acquired a separate substantive existence in Greece when all 
these philosophies were felt to have failed, and the Sophists 
could employ the arguments of the idealists against the empiri- 
cists, and of the empiricists against the idealists, in order to 
destroy both idealism and empiricism, and to prove that there 
was no true or certain knowledge. When the defects and 
weaknesses of the various dogmatic systems competing with 
one another have been most felt, agnostic theories have been 
most prevalent. 

Strictly theological dogmatic systems have often the faults 
and imperfections which generate Agnosticism. System in 
itself is, of course, no fault or imperfection either as regards 
theology or any other department of knowledge, although there 
are persons who speak as if it were, and recommend us to 
banish from theology the spirit of system. Science is essen- 
tially system, and theological science is theological system. To 
systematise is no evil; it is an intellectual necessity. It is 
merely systematising erroneously which is evil. Unfortunately 
it cannot be denied that there has been a vast amount of 
systematising in theology of a kind well fitted to cause aver- 
sion to system altogether, and to generate suspicions that 
religious truth is unattainable. Thus there are elaborate 
systems of Christian Dogmatics—systems in good repute and 
of unquestionable orthodoxy—which so ignore or contravene 
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the laws and findings of the very sciences presupposed in the 
truth of their primary assumptions and data,—Apologetics, 
Biblical Criticism, Biblical Theology, etc.—that they appear 
almost as structures suspended in the air. Systems which so 
obviously set at defiance the requirements of science as to the 
ascertainment even of their materials have a decided tendency 
to cause inquisitive minds, especially if at all sceptically dis- 
posed, to conclude that theology lies beyond the sphere of 
science and deals with the unknown and unknowable. There 
are other systems the doctrines of which have violence done to 
them by being shaped and distributed according to principles 
drawn from inappropriate sources,—systems, for example, 
moulded throughout by the metaphor of disease and its remedy, 
or the analogy to a covenant, or some scientific theory, or 
metaphysical tenet, or dialectical formula. There are systems 
which have been formed as exclusively as possible by induc- 
tion, and systems which have been formed as exclusively as 
possible by deduction. There are empirical systems and there 
are speculative systems. The idea of God so rules in some 
systems that injustice is done to many facts of human con- 
sciousness ; the sense of man’s personality so dominates in 
others that the idea of God is obscured and mutilated. Such 
dogmatic thought leads to Agnosticism not only by its own 
exclusiveness, but also by the reactions which its exclusiveness 
occasions, by the contradictions latent or explicit in the systems 
which it generates, and by the unsettlement and siiietetiied of 
mind caused by doctrinal controversies. 

The Church ought, consequently, to strive to keep its thought 
free from the defects which have been indicated. It should 
seek to be faithful to the catholicity of the creeds; it should 
seek even to have its faith broad enough to mirror truly the 
whole revelation of God. It should cherish a healthful dread 
of all theological systems which are predominantly polemical, 
and give its confidence rather to those which aim at the con- 
ciliation of all relevant principles, even those which seem to be 
antagonistic, and at the inclusion of all spiritual facts, even 
those which have been least appreciated. It should trust in 
no single process of investigation, and should distrust none, but 
should encourage the employment of all the resources of method 
in theological criticism and speculation. It should show that 
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it has a thorough conviction that God’s revelation of Himself, 
in Scripture as well as in Nature, is not only true and capable 
of abiding the severest scrutiny, but an inexhaustible source of 
truth. Churches often forget that it is their duty not only to 
retain the religious truth which has been transmitted to them, 
but to increase it by ever fresh and fuller studies of all God’s 
disclosures of Himself; that it is their duty to be constantly 
deepening, enlarging, and improving their theology. There 
can hardly be a more serious danger. It is by an ever-growing 
appropriation and application of the truth which God has 
revealed that a church advances towards the realisation of its 
ideal and mission, and the appropriation and application of 
truth presuppose its apprehension. A church which rests 
satisfied with the acquisitions which former generations have 
drawn from Nature, Providence, and Scripture—which does not 
seek to add to the old treasures, stored up in its creeds, cate- 
chisms, and dogmatic systems, new treasures—may be orthodox, 
may have espoused as yet no grievous positive falsehood ; but 
its whole attitude towards the truth is a wrong one. It is at 
heart disloyal to the truth and dead to the love of it; and once 
a church is dead and disloyal to the truth, it will soon be dead 
and disloyal to all that is good. When a church loses that 
love of the truth as it is in Christ which constrains it to seek 
in him ever new treasures of wisdom and knowledge; when it 
comes to look with suspicion on new discoveries and to dis- 
countenance the spirit of independent and original investiga- 
tion ; when theological research and theological instruction are 
the last things it strives to encourage ; that church is not far 
from the terrible condition in which errors are justified and 
lies embraced. Every such church practically and most power- 
fully teaches agnostic disbelief in spiritual truth. Every such 
church presents its theology in a light admirably calculated to 
make men conclude that it is a sham science—a pretended ex- 
position of the unknown and unknowable. Every church, on © 
the other hand, which seeks earnestly more and more divine 
light—which welcomes what is new in theology, if it be truae— 
which encourages fresh and original theological speculation, if 
only it be sincere and reverent,—cannot but bear a powerful 
practical testimony that theology is real and vital knowledge 
and eminently worthy of study. I have great respect for 
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Calvin; I believe in the doctrine of the Westminster Confes- 
sion; but I utterly disbelieve the notion—which I regard as 
one of the most powerful causes of Agnosticism—that theology 
came to a stop with Calvin or the Westminster Confession. I 
believe, on the contrary, that the human mind scarcely ever 
worked more energetically or successfully in the fields of 
theological science than it has been working during the nine- 
teenth century,—entire theological sciences, like Biblical Theo- 
logy and Comparative Theology, having been built up almost 
from the foundations within that period. And there are still 
in theology worlds to conquer by the human mind divinely 
guided and enlightened. “There remaineth yet much land to 
be possessed.” 

Agnosticism arises—it must be remarked in the fourth place 
—from false views of the relations of science to religion, and 
must be combated by true views on this point. The false 
views to which I refer are very commonly entertained even by 
theologians. Not a few theologians, for example, instead of 
exerting themselves to show that theology, the science of 
religion, is truly a science,—as truly so as chemistry, or geo- 
logy, or psychology, or ethics,—calmly admit that it is no 
science at all, and even fancy that in making the admission 
they are doing theology a service. If theology be not a science, 
science, they argue, can have no right to meddle with theology; 
their spheres are distinct. Perhaps. But may theology not 
have a distinct sphere, although a science? If it be the 
science of religion, it is not chemistry, or logic, or ethics, or 
any other science in the whole circle of the sciences, but itself, 
and no science can legitimately enter its peculiar province. 
No science can without being untrue to itself—without so far 
ceasing to be science—intrude into the place and usurp the 
office of another science. To deny, however, that theology is a 
science can be no special reason for science not interfering with 
it, may, may rather be a reason for its interfering with it, 
seeing that it may not be a science, because what is not true, 
or, at least, what cannot be proved to be true, and with every- 
thing of this kind science has not only a right but is bound to 
interfere. That theology is not a science, is outside of science, 
can only be made out by showing that the objects with which it 
deals are objects which cannot be known either immediately 
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or mediately, either directly, by rational apprehension, or in- 
directly, by rational inference ; in other words, only by showing 
that the sphere of theology is not a sphere of knowledge, and 
of the faith which follows knowledge and corresponds to 
evidence, but a sphere of the faith which is distinct from 
knowledge, and undetermined by evidence. When that has 
been made out, however, it seems to me that what has been 
established is not that theology is unassailable, but that anti- 
theological Agnosticism is true. Faith is belief, and the only 
soil of belief which is separate from, and independent of, 
knowledge is false belief. Belief ought to be precisely co-ex- 
tensive with knowledge. It is actually far more extensive, for 
it coincides with error as well as with truth, but so far as it 
extends beyond knowledge it is an aberration or malady of 
mind. We cannot believe what we do not know or think that 
we know, and we have no right to believe what we merely 
think that we know; we have no right to believe more than 
we know. Belief is assent to what is regarded as true, and it 
can have no rightful place in the mind if what it regards as 
true cannot be shown to be true. Evidence alone should be 
the measure of assent, and assent should be precisely in propor- 
tion to evidence. Not by proving that theology lies outside 
of the sphere of science, and cannot abide being treated as a 
science, but by proving that, unless the term “science” be 
arbitrarily and inconsistently limited to some particular group 
of sciences, theology must be admitted to be a science, and can 
stand to be scrutinised by all appropriate scientific tests, is 
anti-theological Agnosticism to be repelled. 

The Agnosticism of the present day rarely ventures to attack 
reason within the limits of the sciences of things seen and 
secular. Vast provinces of knowledge are generally admitted 
by it to be unassailable, and, it is very instructive to observe, 
these are just the provinces which in the earlier periods of its 
history it most keenly and confidently attacked. The agnostic 
movement in antiquity, no doubt, ultimately undermined the 
classical theology or mythology, but at no stage of its course 
was it primarily and predominantly directed against it, but 
against knowledge as such, science in general. When the same 
movement reappeared in modern times, it was at first, and for 
more than a century and a half, on the whole, a movement in 
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defence of religion and in opposition to secular science. It is 
only in comparatively recent times that it has taken to flatter 
science and to single out religion as the special object of its 
hostility. This change of attitude is not unworthy of con- 
sideration. It is only a change of attitude, not a change of 
nature. Agnosticism is still in reality as little the true friend 
of science as before. Modern Agnosticism is as inconsistent 
with science in itself as was ancient Agnosticism. The facts 
which it denies and the principles which it assails are facts and 
principles essential to the existence and development of science ; 
and if the Agnosticism of the present day were more ingenuous 
it would openly, like the Agnosticism of old, pronounce all 
science, and not merely the theological sciences, illegitimate and 
illusory. It shows want of courage and want of thoroughness 
in acting otherwise; it would be more to be commended and 
more useful if it were more impartial in its criticism and 
scepticism. In this respect the recent able work of Mr. 
Balfour—A Defence of Philosophie Doubt—is an honourable 
and admirable exception to the general tenor of agnostic pub- 
lications. It proceeds on a clear recognition of the obligation 
under which the agnostic logically lies to subject science in its 
idea, premisses, inferences, methods, and internal organism, to 
scrutiny ; and it shows that when this is done the case against 
religious science is no stronger than against other science. 
What is the consequence ? Our ordinary agnostics—agnostics 
of the type of Mr. Leslie Stephen—are just the persons who 
are most embarrassed with this defence of philosophic doubt. 
They find one candid friend more troublesome than many 
enemies. 

The chief reasons why Agnosticism has so generally ceased 
to assail certain sciences, and especially the physical sciences, 
are the obvious and wonderful progress which these sciences 
have made in modern times, the great results which they have 
achieved, and the wide diffusion of the habits of thought 
which are implied in their culture. They have thus gained a 
reputation and influence among the men of our day which 
secure to them immunity from the assaults of those who should 
in logical consistency be their enemies. Far be it from me to 
grudge them an immunity so honourably won. My wish would 
be that the theological sciences—those which have to deal with 
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religious truth—may in time gain alike immunity. If they 
are ever to do so, it must be in no inconsiderable degree by 
theologians vindicating in a thoroughly practical manner the 
rights of their various departments to be regarded as fields of 
genuine science. It must be by their cultivating those depart- 
ments with the energy, originality, and profundity required to 
make manifest their fruitfulness. It must be by their showing 
that spiritual experience is as real and reliable as sensible 
experience—that theology, instead of declining, demands the 
criticism of its data and the verification of its conclusions— 
can employ every trustworthy process of scientific method, 
and fears the application of no truly scientific test. 

Theology is a science, but, of course, like every other dis- 
tinct science, has a sphere of its own, within which it alone is 
entitled to rule. To attempt to explain the phenomena proper 
and peculiar to it—the facts of religion—by the laws of other 
and lower sciences can only result in sophistically explaining 
them away. Such attempts have been numerous. Some 
would resolve all the phenomena of religion into mere states of 
history ; others would reduce them to subjective dispositions 
and illusions; others fancy that they can explain them by 
matter and motion. There are scores of attempts of this kind, 
and every one of these naturally and necessarily tends to 
Agnosticism. Obviously they all proceed from the same error— 
a false view as to the relationship of theology to other sciences. 
They are all of essentially the same nature as attempts to 
explain the laws of thought by the principles of mechanics, or 
the truths of morals by the processes of physiology. The chief 
cause why attempts so unscientific are so often made by 
scientific men is the blindness or short-sightedness produced 
by excessive specialism. All that tends to prevent and 
counteract such specialism tends also to prevent and counter- 
act Agnosticism. Now, the things most powerful, and, there- 
fore, most needed in this way are, I believe, these two: first, 
that the common education of a country should be a truly 
good and really general education, what is spiritual receiving 
due attention as well as what is physical; and, second, that in 
the higher education—the education of men destined for the 
learned, liberal, and scientific professions—history and litera- 
ture, and mental, moral, and religious science, should have a 
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proper place secured to them. All churches are vitally in- 
terested in their conflict with Agnosticism in obtaining these 
two things, and all religious men should take a side, and the 
right side, in regard to them. A correct and comprehensive 
exhibition of the natural relations of the sciences to one 
another, and so of theology to other sciences, would also be 
helpful as a counteractive to the excesses of specialism and to 
the Agnosticism which they generate. To give us this is 
what we are entitled to look for from philosophy, seeing 
that one of its essential functions is to show how science is 
related to science, where each science is in contact with 
another, and in what way each fits into each, so that the 
whole of which they are parts may be a cosmos. Unfor- 
tunately philosophy has not of late been prosecuting this part 
of its work with much vigour. 

A large amount of anti-theological Agnosticism may be 
traced to ignoring the fact that religious knowledge, like every 
other distinct kind of knowledge, presupposes special qualifi- 
cations in those who require it. There is no science which 
does not require special aptitudes in its cultivators. The study 
of formal logic demands a purity of reason which many persons 
do not possess. Mathematics cannot be followed far by those 
who have not an exceptional powerof apprehending quantitative 
relations. Chemical or physiological investigation requires 
much which is not called for in mathematical investigation. 
Conscience is an indispensable prerequisite in moral science 
but not in biology. A person devoid of susceptibility to the 
beautiful can be no authority in questions of esthetics. In 
like manner, there is nothing strange that unspiritually-minded 
men should fail to perceive spiritual truth even where it un- 
doubtedly exists and where the evidences of its presence are 
abundant. Hence one can easily understand how the science 
which deals with things seen and which is productive of what 
satisfies our sensuous and selfish nature, may be little troubled 
by Agnosticism, while the knowledge of what is unseen, spiritual, 
repugnant to the sensuous and selfish nature, may, although 
equally certain and more important, be keenly contested and set 
at naught by it. The secret of the prevalence of the Agnos- 
ticism which reverences empirical science while it discards 
and despises the knowledge of what is spiritual, is, to a large 
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extent, a very open secret indeed ; it is that many are alive to 
the things of sense and self who are dead to higher things. 

The attitude of distrust and antagonism which religious men 
have often assumed towards the physical and various other 
sciences would naturally fall to be now mentioned as another 
cause of Agnosticism ; but here, I am sure, you may fairly take 
in what has been already said by gentlemen than whom none 
more competent to treat of it could possibly have been found, 
and then, if you like, you may credit me, on the score of 
superior comprehensiveness, with all the merits in the papers 
of President M‘Cosh and Professor Calderwood. 

If time had allowed, I should, finally, have dwelt on the 
thought that whatever tends to make us unspiritual, worldly, 
selfish, is favourable to Agnosticism ; that all that tends to raise 
us above unspirituality, worldliness, selfishness is unfavourable; 
and that the strongest of all anti-agnostic forces—in fact, the 
one great safeguard of humanity against the general or final 
triumph of Agnosticism—is none other than the redemptive 
power of the glorious Gospel of Jesus Christ. Each one of 
you, fathers and brethren, by simply so living as to show that 
religion is supremely worth believing, may do far more to com- 
bat the spirit whence Agnosticism arises than I or any one 
could do merely by a formal written attack upon it. The 
grand argument against anti-religious Agnosticism is the 
practical one of a consistent and vigorous Christian life—an 
argument which, through God’s grace, we may all use. 

R. FLINT. 





Art. Il.—Evolution and the Hebrews: a Review of Herbert 
Spencer's “ Hebrews and Phenicians,” 


R. HERBERT SPENCER'S System of Philosophy may be 
summed up in two phrases,—Nescience of Substance and 
Evolution of Phenomena. 


1 Descriptive Sociology, or groups of Sociological Facts, classified and arranged 
by Herbert Spencer. Division II. Part II.: Hebrews and Phenicians, com- 
piled and abstracted by Richard Scheppig, Ph.D. London: Williams and 
Norgate, 1880. 
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On the one hand, the Spencerian philosophy presents 
itself as an eirenicon. It seeks to reconcile the rival claims 
of science, philosophy, and theology,—by the extinction of 
theology. For religion some room is to be left, religion con- 
sisting of a reverential awe for the somebody or something 
unknown and unknowable, demanded both by science and 
philosophy, concerning which we neither know nor can know 
anything, concerning which therefore we cannot affirm whether 
it is one or many, material or spiritual, motionless or mutable, 
existent in unrelated solitude and majesty or moving through 
endless flux and ceaseless metamorphosis. Theological 
research is declared to be useless, seeing that both science and 
philosophy are at one in revealing, inductively from general 
and special experience, and deductively from the nature of the 
reason, that the power which the universe manifests is in- 
scrutable. The ultimate nature of what is manifested to us 
both by science and philosophy we cannot know, says 
Spencer; but that there is an ultimate nature we cannot but 
know from these two branches of evidence. Accordingly 
Spencer declares both Hamilton and Kant to be right, since 
consciousness, common sense, bears testimony to the existence 
of a supreme being, whereas we can never know the nature of 
this Ding an sich. All therefore, in the way of investigation, 
that remains for man is science (or knowledge of phenomena 
of the specialised form) and philosophy (or knowledge of 
phenomena of the highest degree of generality). Science and 
philosophy are the great tasks for wisdom, and philosophy is but 
a science of science. Let us quote Mr. Spencer’s own words : 

“The range of intelligence,” he writes, “we find to be limited to the 
relative. Though persistently conscious of a power manifested to us, we 
have abandoned as futile the attempt to learn anything respecting the nature 
of that power: and so have shut out philosophy from much of the domain 
supposed to belong to it. The domain left is that occupied by science. 
Science concerns itself with the co-existences and sequences among pheno- 
mena ; grouping these at first into generalisations of a simple or low order, 
and rising gradually to higher and more extended generalisations. .... 
Philosophy may still properly be the title retained for knowledge of the 
highest generality. . . . The truths of philosophy bear the same relation to 
the highest scientific truths, that each of these bears to lower scientific truth, 
As each evident generalisation of science comprehends and consolidates the 
narrower generalisations of its own division, so the generalisations of philo- 
sophy comprehend and consolidate the widest generalisations of science.” 
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Or, as the same definitions are more tersely expressed in 
another place :—“ Knowledge of the lowest kind is wn-unified 
knowledge ; science is partially-unified knowledge ; philosophy 
is completely-unified knowledge.” 

One characteristic then of the Spencerian philosophy is the 
denial of any knowledge of things as they are, whether it is a 
knowledge of self, or of things in themselves, or of God. The 
Spencerian philosophy has no place for a psychology which 
deals with the nature of the soul, or for an ontology which 
deals with the nature of things, or for a theology which deals 
with the nature of God. When a Christian thinker speaks of 
his knowledge of a personal Deity, of adorable attributes, in 
three Persons, the Creator and the Preserver of the world, the 
Father and the Redeemer of mankind, Mr. Spencer asserts 
himself to be absolved from even investigating into the truth 
of such beliefs,—they are to him initially incapable of proof. 
All that man does know or can know, he says, of a super- 
sensual world is that “he is conscious of an incomprehensible 
cause, of an inscrutable power.” Consequently, it is alleged, 
“our highest wisdom and our highest duty is to regard that 
through which all things exist as the Unknowable.” And 
our author enlarges upon the folly, nay, the impiety of those 
who pretend to a knowledge of the unknowable. Let us 
again quote his own words :— 


“Volumes might be written,” says Mr. Spencer, “upon the impiety of 
the pious. Through the printed and spoken thoughts of religious teachers, 
may almost everywhere be traced a professed familiarity with the ultimate 
mystery of things, which, to say the least of it, seems anything but congruous 
with the accompanying expressions of humility. And, surprisingly enough, 
those tenets which most clearly display this familiarity are those insisted 
upon as forming the vital elements of religious belief. The attitude thus 
assumed can be fitly represented only by further developing a simile long 
current in theological controversies—the simile of the watch. If for a 
moment we made the grotesque supposition that the tickings and other 
movements of a watch constituted a kind of consciousness, and that a watch 
possessed of such a consciousness insisted on regarding the watchmaker’s 
actions as determined, like its own, by springs and escapements, we should 
simply complete a parallel of which religious teachers think much.” 


Were we criticising Mr. Spencer’s philosophy as a whole, 
we should wish to draw attention to the “grotesque supposi- 
tion” indeed, that “the tickings and other movements of a 
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watch constituted a kind of consciousness ;” if they did, we 
should see no presumption in arguing that the consciousness 
which works by springs and escapements might infer that 
similar springs and escapements, working for similar ends, 
originated in consciousness too. Mr. Spencer wholly mistakes 
the argument from design. It is untrue to say that the 
theologian insists that “a watch possessed of such a con- 
sciousness” argues that the divine watchmaker’s actions are 
“ determined, like its own, by springs and escapements.” From 
the existence of the human body, the springs and escapements 
by which the tickings and movements of the human watch are 
produced, no theologian has inferred that the Deity has a 
similar body with senses, muscles, and nerves; all that the 
theologian argues is that, since a certain cause which he 
knows, namely, his conscious self, produces by design an effect 
which he knows, namely, a proposed end, he is at liberty to 
conclude whenever he sees the evident adaptation of means to 
ends in nature, that so analogous an effect to what he has 
himself produced is the effect of a similar cause, namely, a 
self-conscious designer. So, too, if we were examining Mr, 
Spencer’s philosophy as a whole, we should have much to say 
about the inconsequence of his method of definition by average. 
But this is not the aim before us. We simply wish at the 
present moment to give an outline of the Spencerian philo- 
sophy. That philosophy, for one thing then, disclaims all 
knowledge of the nature of things in themselves, and is there- 
fore not inappropriately called an Agnostic philosophy. 

On the other hand, the Spencerian philosophy claims to 
present the one principle which constitutes all science deduc- 
tive. It would subsume under one comprehensive formula all 
the processes of mind and matter cognisable by man. To use 
its own terminology, science, or partially-unified knowledge, 
becomes philosophy, or completely-unified knowledge, by 
virtue of this one crowning generalisation. This principle, 
this formula, this generalisation, is that of evolution (and its 
converse, dissolution). The two laws thus designated are 
supposed to state “the whole series of changes passed through 
by every existence in its passage from the imperceptible to the 
perceptible, and again from the perceptible to the imper- 
ceptible.” The exact significance of the processes or laws thus 
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named is shown most lucidly, and it is necessary to bear in 
mind the definitions appended, seeing that they are so frequently 
and so vaguely employed in popular discourse. As Mr. Spencer 
himself says :— 


“These titles are by no means all that is desirable; or rather we 
may say that while the last [dissolution] answers its purpose tolerably 
well, the first [evolution] is open to grave objections. Evolution has 
other meanings, some of which are incongruous with, and some even directly 
opposed to, the meaning here given to it. The evolution of a gas is literally 
an absorption of motion and disintegration of matter, which is exactly the 
reverse of that which we here call evolution—is that which we here call dis- 
solution. As ordinarily understood, to evolve is to unfold, to open and 
expand, to throw out, to emit ; whereas, as we understand it, the act of 
evolving, though it implies increase of a concrete aggregate, and in so far an 
expansion of it, implies'that its component matter has passed from a more 
diffused to a more concentrated state—has contracted We every- 
where mean by evolution, the process which is always an integration of 
matter and dissipation of motion.” 


To state the same truth in another way :—Evolution and 
dissolution, which together make up the entire process through 


which things pass, have as their only postulates, as far as the 
faculties of man are concerned, knowledge of the substance 
causing these postulates being impossible,—matter, motion, 
and force, i.e. the indestructibility of matter, the continuity 
of motion, and the persistence of force. Of these three postu- 
lates the last is ultimate, and the others are derivative. The 
great unifying formula must therefore manifestly be an expres- 
sion of the continuous redistribution of matter, or static force, 
and motion, or dynamic force. Now a wide induction makes 
it manifest what this expression is: it is a statement of the 
truth that the concentration of matter implies the dissipation 
of motion, and that, conversely, the absorption of motion implies 
the diffusion of matter. Hence the formula previously quoted : 
Dissolution is the absorption of motion and disintegration of 
matter ; Evolution, under its most general aspect, is the integra- 
tion of matter and dissipation of motion. A simple illustration 
will make this technical language clearer. Heat a little iodine 
in a test-tube, and a beautiful blue vapour will be seen 
to rise. Now both vapour and crystals are equally iodine, 
but the difference so apparent to the senses is explicable as 
follows :—heat, which is a mode of motion, has been absorbed, 
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and the material operated upon has been disintegrated ; this is 
dissolution in its simplest form. Continue the experiment ; 
allow the vapour to pass through a long glass tube, and it will 
condense again into crystals by contact with the cold glass ; in 
this case the superadded motion is dissipated, and consequently 
the material used is integrated. A ‘slightly more complex 
instance is seen in the action of an electric spark upon a 
mixture of hydrogen and oxygen, when a few drops of water 
are evolved, or, in the reverse experiment, where a galvanic 
battery is brought to bear upon a little water, when it dissolves 
into its constituent elements. It is these truths, thus exhibited 
in very simple forms, which Mr. Spencer declares to rule the 
universe of cognisable things. The entire cosmos is, he says, 
a demonstration, in general and detail, that all orders of exist- 
ence exhibit a progressive integration of matter and concomitant 
loss of motion. Every concrete science, therefore, bears its 
testimony to the astonishing fact. It is the one generalisation 
which the chemist—the investigator of elements, and the 
geologist—the investigator of the rocky structures of the earth, 
the astronomer—the student of the stellar motions, and the 
physiographer—the student of the stellar structure, the physiolo- 
gist who analyses the body, and the psychologist who analyses 
the mind, the moralist who treats of individuals, and the 
sociologist who treats of societies, are all combining to elucidate. 
This ceaseless evolution and dissolution, it is contended, is 
equally visible in the tiniest molecule and in the most highly 
organised bodily structure, in the movements of atoms and the 
progress of societies, in the history of the earth and in the 
biography of every planet in the solar system, in the nebula of 
the heavens and in the sidereal universe. All things knowable, 
it is said, are governed by the same great law, which, stated in 
its most abstract form is this :—“ Evolution is an integration 
of matter and concomitant dissipation of motion, during which 
the matter passes from an indefinite incoherent homogeneity 
to a detinite coherent heterogeneity, and during which the 
retained motion undergoes a parallel transformation.” The 
same law might be stated, we presume, somewhat as follows : 
All things are manifestations of force, that is to say, of static 
force or matter, and dynamic force or motion; the history 
of the universe is but a history of the redistribution of static 
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and dynamic force ; and this history is the history of a growth, 
dynamic force becoming absorbed, and passing into static 
force, and of a growth which, in the diminution of dynamic 
force, is ever toward a more and more organised structure and 
function. Such, then, is the great generalisation which is 
to transform science into philosophy. And this generalisa- 
tion is put forth as being both a valid deduction and a perfect 
induction,—a valid deduction as Mr. Spencer claims to have 
demonstrated in his First Principles, and a perfect induction as 
he is endeavouring to substantiate in the successive volumes of 
the system, entitled The Principles of Biology, The Principles 
of Psychology, The Principles of Sociology, and The Principles 
of Morality. 

The Spencerian philosophy being summarised then in the two 
phrases, Nescience of Substance and Evolution of Phenomena, 
it is immediately evident how grievously such a philosophy 
comes into conflict with Christianity, and with that methodised 
form of Christianity which is named theology. So opposite are 
they, that as wholes they must be exclusive. The horizon of a 
Christian philosophy must be very much wider than the horizon 
of the Spencerian. A Christian philosophy cannot be satisfied 
with asserting our insuperable ignorance of aught but the mani- 
festations of matter and motion. The knowledge which man 
inay co-ordinate into science cannot be limited by any Christian 
philosophy to the domain of physical law, and to the sphere 
where the relations between matter and motion are alone known. 
The Christian philosopher pretends to a knowledge of a Deity 
who has graciously revealed Himself; he caunot restrict his 
statements to vague allusions to an Unknowable Power and an 
Inscrutable Cause. To him the Deity, the Fount of all being, 
is One, Sole, Simple, and Infinite ; to him the Deity is a Spirit 
and a Person ; to him the Deity is absolute Life, absolute Har- 
mony, absolute Beauty, absolute Justice, absolute Goodness, 
absolute Intelligence, absolute Wisdom, absolute Love ; to him 
the Deity is at once the origin of His own Being, and the Being 
originated ; to him the Deity is One God in three Persons. 
The Christian philosopher speaks of creation as well as of 
evolution ; there was for him an exact moment in Time when 
the Triune “ created the heavens and the earth.” He possesses, 
it is his reasoned belief, a wide range of interconnected and 
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credible propositions relative to the dealings of God with 
men, and knows, as does the Known and Knowable Deity he 
worships, the end from the beginning. In short, Christian 
Theology, which is but the ordered presentation of Christianity 
as truth, is a Christian philosophy, and a philosophy which 
cannot but be a rival of any philosophy which, like the 
Spencerian, restricts all knowledge to sensuous experience. 
On the surface it must be apparent that Christianity and 
the Spencerian philosophy cannot both be true. 

However fascinating, therefore, the spell woven around the 
intellect by so homogeneous, simple and comprehensive a theory 
of the universe, which arranges beneath one law the minutest 
molecular change and the advance of constellations, the accre- 
tion of a flint and the complicated conditions under which a 
civilised society progresses; however pleasurable the thrill of 
delight at so splendid a generalisation, illuminated by so special 
a scientific knowledge,—it is natural that the Christian philo- 
sopher should neither be lulled into acquiescence nor warped 
into irrationality. Theories in philosophy as well as in science, 
he will remember, are most readily tried by some crucial 
instance. And there are many such tests which almost spon- 
taneously occur to him. That there is a process of develop- 
ment of some kind or other in the history of the spiritual 
as well as the material world, he is fain to believe; but when 
he is challenged under the exigencies of a philosophic deduction 
to surrender all convictions as to the existence of a personal 
Deity, all persuasion of a Divine interference in human affairs, 
all hopes of a Divine voice, which, breaking the silence of 
nature, speaks of a possible friendship with the Father of all, or 
promises a blessed immortality,—in short, all the indissoluble 
dictates of his renewed consciousness,—when such demands 
are made at the bidding of a philosophic speculation however 
brilliant and inclusive, it is not wonderful if, almost weary of 
more subtle logical processes, he bluntly compares hypothesis 
with facts, and overthrows an elaborate theory by a simple experi- 
mentum crucis. And numerous facts and experiences irrecon- 
cilable with the proffered hypothesis present themselves. Not 
to delay, one such crucial instance which the Christian 
philosopher will require any philosophy which pretends to be 
a unification of all knowledge to explicate, is that complex 
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phenomenon which is known by the name of the Hebrew re- 
ligion. Can the Spencerian philosophy, the Christian, nay, the 
rational thinker must inquire, adequately explain the origin 
and influence of the several facts of that religion of the Jews 
which has proved itself so magnificently influential in the 
history of the world ? 

It is, therefore, with considerable interest that the Christian 
thinker turns to this last product of the Spencerian philosophy, 
Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Hebrews and Phenicians. Here the 
mine will be sprung beneath the citadel itself. Here an at- 
tempt will be made to show the harmony of the great crucial 
test with the evolutional hypothesis. Sinai and Bethlehem 
will be demonstrated to be but stages in the natural growth 
from the Egypt of the Pharaohs to the Judea of the Proconsuls. 
The Hebrews and Phenicians is part of a larger work called 
Descriptive Sociology, which proposes to supply the student of 
social science with large accumulations of data for subsequent 
induction. Each division of the larger work, of which this is 
the second, comprises a set of tables exhibiting many facts 
concerning societies of various types, arranged according to a 
uniform classification ; each division also comprises a large 
mass of miscellaneous quotations and abridged extracts very 
widely selected, on which the tables are based. To use the 
words of the Provisional Preface :— 


“The condensed statements, arranged after a uniform manner, give in each 
table or succession of tables the phenomena of all orders which each society 
presents, constitute an account of its morphology, its physiology, and (ifa 
society having a known history) its development ; on the other hand, the 
collected extracts, serving as authorities for the statements in the tables, 
are classified primarily according to the kinds of phenomena to which they 
refer, and secondarily, according to the societies exhibiting these pheno- 
mena, so that each kind of phenomenon, as it is displayed in all societies, 
may be separately studied with convenience.” 


It goes without saying that this tabular classification which 
has been invented by Mr. Spencer displays considerable in- 
genuity, and ought to be of large usefulness to subsequent 
investigators (as it manifestly has been to Mr. Spencer him- 
self in the volumes of his Principles of Sociology), or perhaps 
we ought to qualify the statement by saying, in the study of 
some societies, The aim has been to present at a glance the 
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relations of simultaneity and succession in social phenomena ; 
and the tabulation has been so contrived that “by reading 
horizontally across a table at any period there may be gained 
a knowledge of the traits of all orders displayed by the society 
at that period, while, by reading down each column, there may 
be gained a knowledge of the modifications which each trait, 
structural or functional, underwent during successive periods.” 
A clearer idea of the object proposed may possibly be insured 
by regarding the volume before us. Let us restrict ourselves 
to the Hebrew table. Concise remarks precede the tabular 
arrangement upon the inorganic, organic, and _ sociological 
environment (to use the well-known Spencerian terminology) 
and upon physical, emotional, and intellectual character. Then 
comes the table itself. Longitudinally it is divided into nume- 
rous columns devoted, to give their titles exhaustively, to such 
details as these—operative and regulative facts, giving infor- 
mation as to the divisions and rules of labour; political facts, 
civil and military; ecclesiastical facts; ceremonial facts, 
referring to bodily mutilation, funeral rites, laws of intercourse, 
habits and customs; chief persons ; sentiments, ideas and lan- 
guage ; processes of distribution, exchange, production, arts, 
rearing, etc.; products of labour, viz., landworks, habitations, 
food, clothing, implements, weapons, esthetic products ; events. 
Latitudinally each column contains divisions into the succes- 
sive periods of Hebrew history—the pre-Egyptian and the 
Egyptian periods, the periods of the Judges, the Monarchy, and 
the Two Kingdoms, the Exilic period, the Persian, the Greek, 
and the Roman periods. The mass of information collected is 
immense, and it is conveyed in a handy and useful form. So 
much we cannot refrain from saying by way of commendation. 
sut here commendation must cease. Alas! in this division 
of the work at any rate, in spite of Mr. Spencer's deliberate 
assertion to the contrary, the facts are not collected and 
arranged “apart from hypotheses.” Both extracts and classifi- 
cation are ex parte. As data for any sociological induction 
these tables and these excerpts are valueless, as will presently 
appear, 
Examining the Hebrews and Phenicians from a specialist’s 
standpoint, there seems to be a perilous onesidedness in its 
bibliography. There are everywhere signs, it is true, of 
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German patience and industry; nevertheless, either the compiler 
is working upon unfamiliar lines, or his movements are circum- 
scribed by a somewhat limited circumference. Moreover, just 
where impartiality is vital, the limitation, whether of knowledge 
or theory, is most conspicuous. In such purely antiquarian 
studies as form the large proportion of treatises and monographs 
upon the geography, numismatics, music, medicine, fauna, and 
flora of the Bible, there is a fair show of learning and an 
apparent candour. The Hebrew language also comes in for a 
tolerably adequate treatment, when the conjectural character 
of our early knowledge of Hebrew, and the slight sociological 
reference of linguistic lore are borne in mind. But when we 
come to such weighty subjects as the age and interpretation 
of the earlier books of the Old Testament, as Jewish history 
and Jewish archeology, as the theology of Mosaism and 
of the Prophets, a bias in the consultation of authors be- 
comes manifest which jeopardises the trustworthiness of all 
inductions from such data. The common archeological hand- 
books of De Wette, Keil, and Oehler are, of course, used, but 
there is a conspicuous absence of the leading monographs upon 
such decisive points for any theory of the ritual and significance 
of Mosaism, whilst the authors quoted are placed indiscrimi- 
nately upon a similar level of authority without any attempt 
at a critical valuation of the worth of their evidence, such 
obsolete writers as Saalschutz and Ackermann being cited, and 
Bihr, Hofmann, and Kurtz being wholly omitted. Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible is constituted an authority, when 
Niehm’s Handwérterbuch des biblischen Alterthums is not so 
much as named. Further, whereas upon the important point 
of Biblical Archeology there is unmistakable evidence of a 
lack of wide, accurate, and judicious acquaintance with the 
relative literature, there is in Jewish history a palpable restric- 
tion of view to historians of one school. Baudissin, Bertheau, 
Ewald, Gritz, Hitzig, Holtzmann, and Kuenen are so com- 
pletely relied on that one would never dream, from a study of 
this book, notwithstanding the large selection of extracts, that 
there was quite an opposite rendering of Jewish history. The 
same onesidedness appears in the matter of commentaries upon 
the Old Testament books. With respect to the Pentateuch, 
the works made use of belong, with one exception, to the 
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rationalistic and critical schools, the weight of the argument 
and excerptation being laid upon Graf and his followers, 
Kuenen, Kayser, and Colenso. In the Book of Job, another 
point of stress, Renan, Merx, and Hirzel are followed, not 
Dillmann nor Hengstenberg, not Budde, Ebrard, nor Hahn. 
Upon so important a work as the Chronicles the revolutionary 
opinions of Bertheau and Graf are alone mentioned. Nor is 
the case otherwise with so essential a subject as Biblical 
Theology, where, Ewald excepted, Kuenen, Duhm, and Schultz, 
all of whom are exponents of the theory of Graf, are put 
forward as the interpreters of the doctrine of the Law and the 
Prophets. This onesidedness in the consultation of authorities 
is surely no slight indictment to bring against the trustworthi- 
ness of a classified collection of facts professedly made “ apart 
from hypotheses.” 

And this sense of distrust, born of an apparent partiality, 
grows upon a more minute inspection. It is not long before 
the reader is met by a singular discovery. Not only does the 
compiler confess his inability to observe the only legitimate 
conditions of the problem, but a very gross example of reason- 
ing inacircle soon appears. The preface itself affords large 
matter for amazement in a work constructed “apart from 
hypotheses.” There Dr. Scheppig speaks of “the excellent 
treatment Hebrew religion has met with at Kuenen’s hands,” 
and longs for the time “ when all branches of Hebrew life shall 
have found” the same “ excellent treatment ;” he also gives a 
sufficiently clear account of the preference thus accorded to 
the Dutch Professor, an account that may well be carefully 
pondered. “As to the historic period” of Hebrew history, 
writes Dr. Scheppig, “much depends on the dates assigned to 
certain Biblical books.” “A very sparing use,” he therefore 
continues, dogmatically enough, “ has been made of the Psalms 
because of the impossibility of dating most of them.” He even 
adds that “ in agreement with the prevailing opinion facts 
drawn from the Book of Job have been set down as referring 
to the latter part of pre-Exilic times,” considering, however, 
that “these very fragments will suggest a later date of origin” 
—to the Evolutionist we suppose. But it is to the following 
confession to which we would draw attention, inserting here 
and there italics of our own :—“The greatest difficulty,” Dr. 
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Scheppig adds, “ prevails as to the date of the component parts 
of the Pentateuch. When the compiler, in 1874, commenced 
collecting his material, he adhered to the older hypothesis, 
according to which the three chief elements, now commonly 
termed Elohistic, Jehovistic, Deuteronomic follow each other 
in the order stated. When, however, in 1875 and 1876, he 
came to arrange the facts, he became fully convinced that 
the Elohistic element cannot but belong to the Exilic and 
post-Exilic periods. Accordingly he made up his mind to adopt, 
as the basis of his compilation, the hypothesis called after the 
names of Dr. Graf and Professor Kuenen. Fortunately he has 
found no reason to regret the resolution thus arrived at; in the 
progress of his labours he has gladly seen how much light is 
thrown, by the hypothesis adopted, on almost all parts of 
Hebrew civilisation.” Translate these words and they mean 
this, and nothing but this:—7Zhe hypothesis of Kuenen has 
been adopted because it best harmonises with the hypothesis of 
Evolution. This we call a virtual confession of inability to 
use the facts of Hebrew history in support of the evolutional 
theory upon any other supposition than the supposition of 
Kuenen. For what do these prefatory words state? That 
even so composite and laboured a theory as Ewald’s or Knobel’s 
of the authorship of the Pentateuch puts endless difficulties 
in the way of the sociological induction of Spencer, and that 
Mosaism was too hard a nut to crack, or rather phenomenon to 
classify, except on the assumption of its post-Exilic origin ; 
and Dr. Scheppig expressly says that he accepted the critical 
views of Graf and Kuenen, although it was necessary to issue 
a list of errata to the pages drawn up on the hypothesis of 
Ewald and Knobel with which he started, because “so much 
light” was thereby thrown upon “almost all parts of Hebrew 
civilisation,” which, being interpreted, means, because such 
views enabled “almost all parts of Hebrew civilisation” to 
square with the Spencerian theory of Evolution. We call this 
acceptance of a theory at the call of a theory a resignation of the 
only conditions under which the problem of Hebraism could be 
solved. For, be it remembered, Dr. Scheppig does not feel his 
way to the critical hypothesis of Graf on grounds of language 
or internal philological evidence—he accepts that hypothesis 
because of the difficulty of illustrating the Spencerian Evolution 
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by the facts of Scripture on any other. He arranges Scrip- 
ture according to the method of Graf, because such a method 
best exhibits the philosophical theory of Evolution. But, we 
continue, this is but saying that he arranges Scripture according 
to the theory of Evolution, because the theory of Evolution best 
exhibits the theory of Evolution. Here what we have called a 
gross instance of reasoning in a circle discloses itself. Graf 
and his followers frame their hypothesis because they accept 
the theory of evolution ; the expounder of the theory of evolu- 
tion proceeds upon the hypothesis of Graf because of the 
arrangement thereby afforded of otherwise disconcerting facts. 
Graf accommodates Mosaism to the doctrine of evolution, and 
Scheppig is actually gratified to find that Mosaism when so 
accommodated illustrates evolution. In short, the one party 
calls upon us to accept their amended version of the Old Testa- 
ment because of the cogency of the great law of evolution ; the 
other party calls upon us to accept evolution because of their 
amended edition of the Old Testament. Lest these strictures 
appear too sweeping, let the exact words of Graf, Kuenen, and 
Kalisch be recalled. All three of these writers make evolution 
their last stronghold. Thus Graf says, in his treatise on Die 
geschichtlichen Biicher des alten Testaments: “The question is 
worth answering, in what epoch we regard the Mosaic Law as 
completed, whether, conformably to nature and analogy, we are 
to regard it as a witness and result of a gradual evolution from 
a fruitful germ, or as something initially perfect and under- 
lying every subsequent development.” Kuenen proceeds con- 
fessedly from what he is pleased to call “the standpoint of 
modern science,” and hopes to show “a natural development 
both of the Israelitish religion itself and of the belief in its 
heavenly origin.” Kalisch is yet more bold: “He would fain 
hope,” he says, “that he has furnished a few available stones 
for that new edifice which it is the labour of our age to erect ; 
that he has aided, however humbly and modestly, in supporting 
by arguments derived from his special department of study the 
philosophical ideas which all genuine science at present seems 
eager to establish,’—the ideas, that is to say, “of Buckle,” and 
“ the fearless and penetrating investigations of Darwin, Huxley, 
and Lyell.” Thus Graf relies upon evolution to prove his 
theory, and Scheppig relies upon Graf’s theory to prove evolu- 
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tion. Is it too severe a criticism to designate such reasoning a 
gross example of a “ circulus in demonstrando”? 

Hence, then, it is permissible to assert that the work before 
us, not being compiled “apart from hypotheses,” is valueless 
as a classification, and wellnigh valueless as a collection of 
facts. Its sole use is as a collection and classification of facts 
made according to a theory which is still swb judice. Nor can 
any evidence it affords for the probation of the Spencerian or 
any other doctrine of simply natural evolution be regarded as 
reliable, inasmuch as the manifest accommodation of the only 
accessible records to suit the theory to be substantiated cannot 
logically be made available as evidence for that theory. The 
exceptional position of the Hebrew nation for which every 
Christian contends is not disproved in any way. One theory is 
not disproved by bare assertion of another. Whether it can 
be disproved is another question. Where Spencer and Schep- 
pig have failed, who shall succeed ? 

It may be well, therefore, to distinctly ask whether there are 
not exceptional phenomena presented by Hebraism which are 
fatal to any theory of a merely natural development, and which 
are inconsistent with an evolution which is a bare deduction 
from the persistence of force. Surely, if anywhere, it is in the 
history of the Hebrews that unmistakable facts are found 
which bespeak the intervention of an overruling Providence 
who breaks through the rigid reign of what is called physical 
or natural law for moral ends. It is not said, be it observed, 
that the facts of Hebraism are inconsistent with any idea of 
evolution. Given a personal Deity, and all that becomes may 
be designated an evolution of Him,—an evolution, however, 
which cannot be foretold by the most scientific, since, by 
hypothesis, being personal, God is a free agent. Or the whole 
universe of being may be called an evolution of the purposes 
of the Deity, who, being the Deity, thinks His thoughts from 
all eternity, and takes eternity to work them out; although, in 
this case again, the idea of evolution is no supreme concept 
from which all things visible and invisible may be deduced. 
And another distinction appears between the Christian and 
Spencerian idea of evolution. To him who holds the former, 
miracles are an anthropomorphism; to him who holds the 
latter, miracles are an impossibility. What the Christian calls 
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a miracle he knows to be the consequence of the limitation of 
his vision. A miracle seems to him to result because he has 
made a hasty generalisation concerning the future from the 
present ; that is to say, because he has hastily inferred the 
existence of an invariable law from too exclusive a regard to 
the world of sense. A miracle is, therefore, perfectly credible 
to the Christian, because, as part of that divine plan according 
to which the universe is unfolded, perfectly natural; whereas 
he is aware that a miracle only appears to be supernatural 
because he has too hurriedly assumed that he knew the order 
of the universe because he knew part of that order. Thus the 
Christian evolutionist finds room for the seemingly abnormal 
events associated with the history of the Jews, even for so 
apparently abnormal an event as the birth or the resurrection 
of Jesus of Nazareth. With the Spencerian evolutionist it is 
different. He knows the invariable order of nature. What 
is, is the criterion of what shall be. There is no room for the 
infringement of what appears to be the order of things. Ofa 
Deity he knows nothing but His, or Her, or Its bare existence 
(he does not even know which pronoun is correct). To him, a 
divine interference in the established order he has inferred with 
the limited means at his disposal is an impossibility. To him, 
the only postulates necessary for the explanation of the totality 
of being are these—matter (which is indestructible), motion 
(which is continuous), and force (which is persistent) ; indeed, 
since matter and motion are but varieties of force, his only 
postulate is the persistence of force; he knows nothing of God 
and His attributes. To the Christian evolutionist, then, the 
world has undoubtedly been evolved, it is part of an intermin- 
able chain, or rather combination of strands, of causes and 
effects ; the universe at any one moment, with all its manifesta- 
tions, though they include such events as Sinai, or Bethlehem, 
or Calvary, being the result of all the causes existent the 
moment before, including God, and will in turn be the cause 
of the totality of things the moment after: to the Spencerian 
evolutionist, all he knows is that the universe at one moment 
is the consequence of the combined matter, motion and force 
existent the moment before, and will be the cause of the com- 
bined matter, motion and force existent the moment after. In 
short, the Spencerian evolutionist believes in an evolution 
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which is the consequence of the persistence of force; the 
Christian evolutionist believes in an evolution which is the 
consequence of the persistence of God. And with an evolu- 
tion which is simply a consequence of the persistence of 
physical force, the data afforded by the Hebrew religion cannot 
be made to square. No “integration of matter” can coalesce 
into a Messianic prophecy; no “ dissipation of motion” can 
crystallise into the Mosaic code. The “ indefinite, incoherent 
homogeneity” of the patriarchal age can never become of itself 
and by merely physical agencies the “ definite coherent hetero- 
yeneity” of the life in the wilderness and the promised land. 
No metamorphosis of physical force can evolve a Christ. 
Other agencies than pre-existent matter, motion, and force 
were necessary to the production of Mosaism, Prophecy, and 
Christianity. In short, the cardinal facts of the Hebrew 
religion from Abraham to the Apostle John could only arise 
upon what, from the standpoint of physical science, we must 
call a Divine interference, or, from the standpoint of theology, 
we must call a new phase of the Divine purpose. This we hope 
to suggest in the brief space that remains. 

How, for example, can the Spencerian theory of evolution 
explain the existence of such a religion as that associated with 
the name of Moses? It is for the sake of argument simply 
that we say “associated with the name of Moses.” For the 
moment we express no opinion about the age when that 
religion was given; our question is this simply—irrespective 
of the age of this religious system (whether it was given at 
Sinai in the infancy of the Hebrew nation, or whether it was 
given during a long course of years and not completed till the 
days of the Hebrew prime)—how can any theory of natural or 
physical evolution account for such a spiritual product? Two 
varieties of attempts have been made to show that the origin 
of the Levitical system was due to a merely natural develop- 
ment. An attempt has been made to show that Mosaism is 
purely a human expansion of the religion of the ancient 
Egyptians ; and an attempt has also been made to show that 
Mosaism (meaning thereby the religious system of the Penta- 
teuch, without expressing any opinion upon its age), is purely 
a human outgrowth of those political and social Jewish leaders 
known by the name of prophets. Is it too much to say that 
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both attempts have signally failed? During the last century, 
especially after the voluminous contributions to Egyptian lore 
collected by Mr. Herbert Spencer’s predecessor, Dr. Spencer of 
Cambridge, in his largely read work De Legibus Hebraeorum 
Ritualibus et carum Rationibus, the natural development of 
Mosaism from Egyptian ideas and practices was a favourite 
argument with the Deists, but would any competent anti- 
quarian make a similar affirmation to-day? The new-born 
science of Egyptology has already demonstrated the impossi- 
bility of deriving the religious ideas of the Pentateuch from 
those of Egypt, and no further attention need be given to an 
extinct method of reasoning. The careful study of monuments 
has increasingly developed the opposition between the gods 
and ritual of Egypt and the God and ritual of the wilderness 
of Sinai; indeed, in comparison, whilst the former may well 
be described as “a feeling after God if haply men might find 
him,” the latter seems only describable as a Divine revelation, 
an express Divine interference for the moral, social, and 
religious good of the Chosen People. Is the success of a 
merely natural method of development any greater in the 
endeavour to deduce the growth of Mosaism from prophetic or 
priestly teaching, supposed to be solely of a natural kind ? 
It will be noted that this last proviso is important, being 
indispensable to the course of the reasoning; for if the pro- 
phets are conceded to be partakers of a supernatural inspira- 
tion, the Spencerian hypothesis is straightway relinquished, 
according to which the priests and prophets who brought the 
Levitical law little by little to completion are themselves 
embodiments of nothing but pre-existent matter, motion and 
physical force. Professor Robertson Smith perceives the force 
of this objection apparently, for, according to his teaching, the 
prophets, whom he regards as the originators of Mosaism, 
received their gift of prophecy “by the inward and immediate 
call of Jehovah,” and they “ generally spoke under the imme- 
diate influence of the Spirit or ‘Hand of Jehovah’”” But 
Kuenen has reconstructed the entire history of the Jews from 
the standpoint of a purely natural development, and the 
question may well be asked, with what success? According 
to him, the massive and rounded cultus of the Temple (for in 
his view the Tabernacle is a fiction), was evolved during a 
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lengthy struggle of priests and prophets, the religious con- 
servatives and liberals of their age, the fittest products of 
their intellect and genius surviving. The present writer has 
examined this theory at some length elsewhere, and he will 
not repeat what he has there said ; in this place he will simply 
give the summary of his contention :— 


“Is it too much to affirm,” he wrote in the Princeton Review for May 
1879, “in view of the extraordinary unity and adaptation of the Mosaic 
worship, that the common sense of Christendom will be unable to see in 
this hypothesis any adequate solution of the question of origin? For, be it 
remembered, we have not to deal with a complex and apparently contra- 
dictory mass of facts, such as is visible in the world of nature, defying 
scientific classification and baffling the shrewdest and most patient by all 
sorts of intermediate varieties; we have not even to do with a hetero- 
geneous assemblage of principles, the accumulation of many ages and 
traditions, like modern law, where equity conflicts with the written code, 
precept wars with precedent, and unity only exists upon the assumption of 
many a legal fiction; the religious precepts of Mosaism form so conca- 
tenated a whole that the omission of any part causes the rest to lose 
cohesion. Mosaism is the manifest product of design. Surely such a 
cultus, regarded in itself and in its influence, it was totally out of the power 
of such a priesthood as the Jewish to produce. Even if Ezra and Ezekiel 
be thrown into the list of authors, the problem is but slightly lessened, for 
unless some supernatural gift be ascribed to them (and if ascribed to them 
why not to Moses ?), all we know of both Ezekiel and Ezra negatives the 
possibility of their authorship.” 


Besides, the arbitrary selection of materials to suit a theory 
should be noticed. The Old Testament affords proof positive 
that prophets acknowledged their indebtedness for their religious 
training to that very law they are supposed by Kuenen to have 
aided in framing; whilst the Old Testament affords proof as 
positive of the low religious tone of the priestly class. By 
what right is the unquestionable testimony of the records now 
ignored and now emphasised? The practice of Wellhausen, 
the latest exponent of the views of Kuenen, gives a sufficiently 
clear reply ; he rejects any passage as spurious or interpolated 
which contains anything antagonistic to the evolutional theory. 
But, as has been previously remarked, an interpretation of 
Jewish history cannot be first accommodated to a theory of 
evolution and then quoted as an illustration of such a theory. 
Further, how is that notable phenomenon of the Hebrew 
religion called prophecy to be regarded as a datum on which 
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to found the Spencerian theory of evolution? The reply 
afforded by the advocates of a theory of natural development 
is,—by banishing from prophecy any idea of prediction. Here 
again we are amongst facts. The question arises, whether the 
idea of prediction can be disassociated from the biblical idea 
of prophecy? This is firm ground. If there is a single 
instance of prediction in the Old Testament which cannot be 
adequately described as conjecture, then any such theory as 
the Spencerian is declared insufficient for its explanation. In 
this case also, be it observed, it is unnecessary to settle with 
any accuracy the dates of the several books of the Old Testa- 
ment in order to demonstrate the conclusiveness of this argu- 
ment. Even granting that it is possible to subsume the 
religious life and magnificent example of the great prophets 
beneath the law of evolution, although with the extraordinary 
spectacle which they and their words present this is more 
than doubtful, the question before us resolves itself into this 
plain inquiry, Are there in the history of the Hebrews any 
undeniable instances of minute, exact, and supernatural pre- 
diction? Such facts as the adoration of the Magi and the 
fulfilment to the letter of Daniel’s prophecy of the seventy 
weeks, which might be augmented an hundredfold, provide 
incontestable proof of the reality of prediction, and these facts 
receive a most impressive recognition from the laboured at- 
tempts of rationalistic interpreters to explain them away. 
We do not care to enlarge. The course of Messianic prophecy 
alone would convince any special jury. 

Nor will we hesitate to draw attention to that crowning phase 
of the Hebrew religion which is so incompatible with the 
Spencerian theory. Is not any philosophy which sees in the 
character, circumstances, and utterances of Jesus of Nazareth 
—we speak in all reverence—simply the natural outgrowth of 
His time preposterous and self-condemned? And yet, by 
hypothesis, if the Spencerian philosophy be true, the babe of 
Bethlehem and the confessor of Calvary is nothing but the 
integration of pre-existent matter, motion, and force. We do 
not delay upon the verbal utterances of Jesus Christ, unex- 
ampled as they are, and calling as they do for the most con- 
tinuous study, every age finding them more inexhaustible, and 
every personality, from its special training, appreciating some 
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new aspect (as it were) in their magnificent manysidedness, 
every age, therefore, having no phrase to describe those words 
but “a divine revelation ;” but we do delay for a little while 
upon the character of Jesus the Christ. Unlike all other 
teachers, who say “Do as I say, not as I do,” Jesus, as all His 
memoirs agree, draws special attention to Himself. He does 
not shrink from inviting His enemies to convict Him of any 
meanness, insincerity, self-seeking, or wrong-doing; He ex- 
pressly concentrates the gaze of all upon what He is and how 
He bears himself. Is such a character in any sense the out- 
growth of His age? Is so astounding a sinless personality the 
result of a purely natural development? The question is 
asked in all seriousness. So impressive and unique was that 
character that it made substantially the same image upon the 
minds of each of his biographers, and, with all the diversities 
of their narratives, the picture which they draw is as unusual 
as it is sharply defined. He shows no traces of the typical 
Jew, not to refer to His freedom from the littlenesses of the 
greatest. He who has but slight acquaintance with the 
Gospels may possibly think but little of the carpenter of 
Nazareth, who calls Himself both Son of Man and Son of 
God; but as familiarity with the records grows, so does 
respect ; whereas profound knowledge produces profound self- 
abasement, for He whose outline is thus clearly limned seems 
distant as the fixed stars from the highest and purest and 
best of the world’s noblest. He claims unity with Deity, and 
no unworthy and inconsistent lapse belies the lofty assertion. 
He can sustain the character He claims. The claim itself, 
stupendous as it is—since, for argument’s sake, we are standing 
on the human level, and are not insisting that the claim is true 
—opens up an ideal overwhelming and unexpected, neverthe- 
less possessed of a wonderful force of persuasion and verisimili- 
tude. For let the circumstances of His unparalleled arrogance, 
if His character be but the outgrowth of His age, be remembered. 
He calls Himself divine, and yet confesses to be bound by the 
limitations of a human body. He designates himself God, and 
consents to suffer. These words are not mere rhetoric. They 
strive to call up by a few rapid touches a few salient features of 
a most un-Jewish and most ideal whole, so removed from being 
the natural outgrowth of his age, that he is verily the Son of 
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Man, the true citizen of the world. We would concentrate 
attention, in short, upon His disproved sinlessness, His astound- 
ing personal claims, and His extraordinary catholicity. Not 
only has that perplexing contrast of an arrogated divinity 
and an assumed cross fired the enthusiasm of many in every 
subsequent age, and awakened an ideal of which the world 
was previously unaware, but it has convinced thousands upon 
thousands, «nd those not the most unreasoning, of its truthful- 
ness. Surely philosophy has set itself an impossible task 
when it endeavours to explain by purely natural causes the 
growth of that stem out of Jesse, who, born in an obscure 
village and trained amongst a pastoral and untravelled people 
displays in one manysided life a more than Oriental sublimity, 
a more than Greek intelligence, a more than Roman self- 
control, blended with a moral force and a penetration into the 
heart of things which was not only all His own, but unrivalled, 
not to say unsurpassed, in any age since as well as before. It 
is a matter of fact that no age of the world has produced any 
second leader of men who, in comparison with Jesus Christ, 
has not seemed so puny, so sinful, so partisan as to belong to a 
wholly different category. Now it is not necessary for us to 
maintain that Christ’s own words are the sole adequate explana- 
tion of Himself when He said, “I came forth from the Father, 
and am come into the world; again I leave the world and go 
to the Father;” all that we are called upon to maintain is 
that the Spencerian doctrine of evolution can afford no adequate 
solution of the problem presented by the person and character 
of Jesus Christ. 

That the Spencerian philosophy has an immense value and 
bearing in the realm of physical investigation must be manifest 
to every scientific inquirer ; it is a useful and suggestive and 
stimulating, if not a true, unification of the facts of the physical 
sciences. But that this philosophy is a unification of the 
whole universe of being, present, past, and future, even with 
the preliminary concession that there is a great Unknown and 
Unknowable Something or Somebody which we must believe 
in but cannot in any way understand, no Christian can for a 
moment credit. Many of the facts presented by the Hebrew 
religion, from its’ knowledge of a creation down to the training 
it afforded to the great pioneers of Christianity, obstinately 
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refuse to be classed with merely natural phenomena. Just as 
the Christian believer has, in his personal experience of salva- 
tion, a testimony to a Divine interference which he can no more 
disavow than the testimony of his senses, so he sees in the 
development of Jewish ideas as recorded in the Old Testament 
a series of evidences to supernatural interference which he can 
no more discredit, than the surest product of his intellectual 
faculties. The philosophy which ignores the facts either of 
Christian experience or Jewish history is, in the esteem of the 
Christian thinker, convicted of unphilosophical partiality ; the 
philosophy which is ignorant of the same two branches of 
evidence is convicted of unphilosophical insufficiency. The 
former philosophy is unreliable because partisan; the latter 
philosophy is unreliable because immature. 
. ALFRED CAVE. 





Art. III.—The Eloquence of the Pulpit. 


| papetators the art of effective speech depends more on 

practice than on theory, it has, nevertheless, certain rules 
which ought to be present to the mind in order that the student 
may apply himself with success to the exercises required. I 
shall contine myself to the expression of a few general hints, 
such as admit of being given within the limits of a discourse, 
and which find their application everywhere. 

I may summarise my present subject as follows :— 

General Considerations on the Art of Reciting--Its Import- 
unce—Its Dificulty—Its Nature—A Question Examined. 

It is scarcely necessary for me to remind you of the import- 
ance of a good delivery. Of all human means, there is not one 
which contributes more to fix the attention of men, and to 
move their hearts. Many a discourse which, delivered in a 
bombastic and monotonous tone, leaves the hearer unmoved, 
and seems to invite him to allow his thoughts to wander, 
would have riveted his attention, convinced him and touched 

' Preliminary discourse of a series on Pulpit Eloquence delivered in the 


Faculty of Montauban, on the 26th of November 1840, by Adolphe Monod. 
(Traduction autorisée.) 
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him, had it been given as spoken from the soul, with the 
intonations natural to feeling and reason. It is useless to object 
that this is a point of form which ought not to take too strong 
a hold on the Christian orator. Were delivery a secondary 
thing for the speaker, which it is not (for the state of the soul has 
more to do with it than is generally thought), there would still 
remain in it an important element, a capital one, for the hearer, 
since it has such a powerful influence on his thoughts and dis- 
positions. Believe two men who knew something of the matter 
— Demosthenes and Massillon. The more different the kinds 
of eloquence in which they have respectively excelled, the 
weightier the testimony they have rendered to the power of 
elocution and oratorical action. Demosthenes was asked which 
was the first quality of the orator. “It is action,” answered 
he. “And the second?” “ Action.” “And the third?” 
“ Action.” Massillon was of the same mind, having said one 
day to a person who had asked him which was, in his opinion, 
the best of his sermons: “The one I know best.” “ Why 2” 
Because the one he knew best he repeated best. We may 
he allowed to think that these two great masters of art have 
made too much of this thought, in order to make it more 
striking; but fundamentally they are quite right. Not only 
is their opinion true, it is a fact which experience bears out, 
and which cannot be contested. 

There is nothing in what we have said to startle a pious 
soul. ‘True, piety does not forbid the use of the natural 
faculties which God has bestowed on us, but it obliges us to 
employ them for His glory, and the good of our fellow-men. 
What Bossuet said so well of God’s inspired servants may be 
applied with much more reason to all others: “True wisdom 
makes use of all, and God does not wish that those He inspires 
should neglect the human means which come no less from Him.” 

To abstain is the motto of the morals of mysticism ; that of 
evangelical morals is to sanctify. And surely the second is 
above the first ; for to abstain only requires to distrust, but to 
sanctify requires to believe. Apply yourselves without scruple 
to elocution and oratory, but let it be in a Christian spirit. Let 
the art of eloquent speech be for you not an end but a means. 
If I have no other end in view in endeavouring to speak well 
than “ excellence of speech,” and the praises men lavish on those 
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that speak well, I am no more a preacher, not even an orator, I 
am simply an actor. But if I cultivate speech as a means of 
glorifying God, and of doing good to men, I fulfil a duty, and 
the more earnest I am in this study, the better shall I be able 
to implore with confidence that grace, without which the most 
eloquent is but “ sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal.” 

This study is the more necessary as the difficulty of the art 
which occupies us equals its importance. Experience proves it, 
those who speak well are rare. There is, however, a distinction 
to be made here between the reciting of the actor and that of 
the orator. The first is much more difficult than the second ; 
and if the orators who speak well are few, the great actors, at 
least the tragical ones, are phenomena which scarcely appear 
once in a century. This is because the actor has two things to 
do, while the speaker has only one. It is enough for the latter 
to express feelings which he himself experiences, but the 
former has to express those of another. Now, in order to 
express these, we must first of all appropriate them to ourselves, 
and this necessity which does not exist for the orator, requires 
in the actor a study altogether special, and forms probably the 
most difficult part of his art. To identify oneself with a 
personage who is a complete stranger to you, possess oneself 
of lis manners, his character, his passions, his language, and 
nevertheless remain master of oneself, and keep one’s mind free 
(for it would be weakness in the actor to confound himself 
with the part he is playing to the extent of forgetting himself, 
and no more observing himself as he plays)—this is a pro- 
digious faculty, and one which appears to belong to certain 
natural dispositions of a special order.’ It seems as if there 
were a peculiar organ for the dramatist’s art, and it has been 
remarked that celebrated actors have not always been men 
of lofty minds. Thus we can draw between the orator and 
the actor the same distinction that Cicero drew between the 
orator and the poet: Nascuntur pocte, fiunt oratores. Thank 


' You may be anxious to see in what the great actors themselves make their 
talent to consist. ‘“ What people call my talent,” Talma has said somewhere, 
‘‘is perhaps nothing more than an extreme facility of raising myself into feel- 
ings which are not my own, but which I make mine through imagination. 
For a few hours I know how to live the life of others, and if I am not allowed 
to call back to life the historical personages with their earthly form, at least 
I oblige their revivitied passions to come and swell in my breast.” 
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God, we are less dependent on the organisation, and this power 
of imagination is not indispensable ; our task is nobler and 
also less complicated. To communicate our feelings and 
our thoughts in a way becoming, appropriate, expressive, is 
all we require. 

But how is it that those who speak well in public are not 
more numerous? Without mentioning the speakers at the 
bar or in the House, how do we explain the fact that Christian 
preachers sometimes deliver their discourses without life, and 
even without the right inflections, while we cannot for an 
instant question the sincerity of their faith or the interest 
with which their subject inspires them. We are the more 
justified in wondering at this, that many a time these same 
men show in an animated conversation those very qualities 
which they lack in the pulpit, and that they would only 
require, it would seem, to remain themselves in order to be 
excellent speakers. The question is difficult. Let us, how- 
ever, endeavour to solve it. 

We acknowledge at once that there is a vast difference 
between conversation, even grave, interesting, animated con- 
versation, and preaching. A discourse in which you are 
anxious to develop two or three propositions, speaking alone 
for an hour and before a large audience, must be consecutive 
and sustained in a way not necessary to conversation. This 
is no more nature left to herself. You require to calculate 
your resources, to manage carefully your voice, strengthen 
your intonations ; in a word, to observe yourself ; but, as soon 
as you observe yourself, you are no more in that true and 
pure atmosphere where nature shows herself, and gives herself 
up entirely. Preaching requires also certain faculties, physical 
and moral, which are not the possession of all, and which con- 
versation does not require. Therefore the two cases are not 
on a par, and that would be sufficient to explain how a fine 
talker can run aground in the pulpit. 

This first difference, which is in the nature of things, pro- 
duces another, which attaches specially to the orator. In 
order to rise above the tone of conversation, the majority of 
preachers withdraw too far from it. They swell their delivery, 
and declaim instead of speaking. Now when bombast comes 
in, nature goes out. We must not be too hard upon them : 
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whether by the influence of example, or the tradition of bad 
taste, or the easiness of a method in which a pair of strong 
lungs takes the place of work, thought, and the power of feel- 
ing, there is, perhaps, not one of us in whom is not concealed 
some leaven of declamation, and who preaches with perfect 
simplicity. 

We read, we recite, or we extemporise. If we read, it is 
nearly impossible to take a tone entirely natural, perhaps 
because the art of reading well is still more difficult than that 
of reciting well, or because the preacher who reads when he 
is considered to be speaking, puts himself by this means into 
a kind of false position, of which he must bear the conse- 
quences. It will be better to recite after having learnt by 
heart; it is still speaking from one’s paper, that is true, but 
it is speaking for all that. That it is after having prepared 
one’s thoughts, and even one’s words, the hearer has no means 
of knowing; besides, a good delivery generally hides this to 
those not in the habit of speaking in public themselves. The 
mind, the voice, even the attitude of the body, everything is 
freer, and the delivery much more natural. But can it be 
completely so? Ido not know. Art can go very far, but it 
is always art, and there is a certain tone of semi-declamation 
which we scarcely ever escape; it is a tax to be paid to the 
method—a method which, after all, we in no wise condemn, 
and which appears to have been followed by some of God’s 
servants in whom He has been most glorified. 

Finally, can we avoid the inconveniences which we have 
heen noticing, and can we be certain of reciting in a simple 
way, when we extemporise? I well believe that it is in this 
way we may expect to attain the best delivery—on this con- 
dition, nevertheless, that the preacher possess a facility great 
enough, or a preparation complete enough, or still better, both, 
in order not to be painfully seeking for his thoughts and 
words ; if not,—of all the methods this is the worst, both for 
manner and matter. But even should we have received from 
nature, or acquired by exercise, a real facility, should we 
have meditated seriously on the connection and order of our 
thoughts, should we have done so pen in hand, as a help, there 
will always remain something of that trouble which belongs to 
the searching and order of what is to be said; and as the 
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labour expended in getting at the words absorbs the greater 
part of the energies of the mind, the speaker will find it 
difficult to command enough liberty of utterance to keep his 
tones always natural. Thus simplicity will be interfered with 
—from other causes, indeed, than those which hold good of the 
speaker who repeats from memory—but still interfered with. 
This is a fact, that false or exaggerated inflections are not scarce 
in men who speak extempore, except in the moments when 
their mind is completely free, and when they are in full 
possession of their utterance. 

J have spoken of liberty of mind. It is that which, more 
than anything else, enables the preacher to be natural, and 
therefore to give the right tone. Were he completely at home, 
the greatest hindrance to a true and natural eloquence would 
be removed. But it is this that is most wanting, both in those 
who extemporise (which can easily be understood) and in 
those who repeat a discourse they have committed to memory.’ 
When they see themselves in presence of a congregation they 
get frightened; they fear to displease; or they have higher 
feelings—they fear not to make impression on those who listen 
to them; or, again, they experience a vague embarrassment 
which they cannot easily account for, and from which some 
pious ministers are not altogether free. Now, it is the people 
that intimidate them; now it is a few of the hearers; yea, 
perhaps, a single hearer more enlightened, more difficult to 
satisfy, or even of a higher rank than others: poor human 
heart! As soon as that unfortunate timidity enters the soul, 
all is lost. The eye of the mind gets obscured, the thoughts 
become confused, the feelings grow blunt; the voice itself 
falters, a too short breathing fatigues the lungs and foretells 
a coming hoarseness. If the speaker extemporises, he runs 
the risk of coming to a dead stand, or else by a kind of cal- 
culation which he makes almost unconsciously, he will try to 
conceal the poorness of the matter under the éclat of the 
manner, and will throw out commonplace ideas, badly de- 
veloped, and scarcely just, in a solemn voice and declamatory 
tone, which will leave his hearers as cold as himself, and which, 


1 Whitefield, if we believe some of his biographers, recited, at least some- 


times, sermons learned by heart. He even repeated the same discourse 
several times. 
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once adopted, or rather submitted to, will hold the speaker 
captive till the end of his discourse. 

We hear a great deal about talent and facility of speaking. 
I am far from accepting the principle which is said, rightly or 
wrongly, to belong to Jacotot—that all capacities are equal. 
But this error would only be, like many others, the exaggera- 
tion of a truth. In the distribution of His gifts, God has 
shown Himself neither so parsimonious nor so partial as is 
thought, as there is scarcely any soil which, by dint of labour, 
cannot be forced to yield at least the most necessary products ; 
there is hardly an intelligent being who is not able, under good 
training, to speak in a right, interesting, and impressive way. 
The wide difference which is observed in this respect between 
orator and orator comes far less than people imagine from a 
natural inequality, and much more than is thought, from 
that other inequality which depends on the will of man and 
on his efforts. This appears right and desirable ; and it is so, 
doubly so, with respect to pulpit eloquence, where the moral 
element acts such a great part. To confine myself to the sub- 
ject which has brought forth this reflection, the power with 
which some men speak and the trueness of their delivery are 
owing greatly to the fact that they have been able to make 
themselves quite at home in a position where others are strange 
and awkward. If trouble paralyses all the faculties, freedom 
of mind intensifies them. Of two men who have met some 
peril, it is not always the more skilful who gets out of it best ; 
it is ordinarily he who keeps all his sang froid, and the greatest 
genius is good for nothing when fear has benumbed him. 
Were you blessed with the finest faculties, of what use would 
they be to you were your mind not free? But he who is full 
master of himself not only says what he wishes, but says it as 
he wishes, reflects, stops an instant, if necessary, to find a 
word or a thought, even borrows from that suspension an 
inflection or a gesture natural and expressive, takes advantage 
from what he sees and hears, throws out all his energies, and 
this is saying much, for “the spirit of man is the lamp of 
Jehovah, which searcheth all the inward recesses.”* 

Perhaps you will tell me that this confidence which I enjoin 
upon you is a favour we may desire for a man rather than a 


1 Boothroyd.—T'r. 
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disposition we can recommend to him; that it is the happy 
fruit of temperament, of success obtained, of talent itself, and 
that it is not given to every speaker who desires it to feel at 
home. I grant that this freedom of utterance depends partly 
on temperament, and this is a reason for strengthening it if it 
be naturally weak; partly on success obtained, and this is a 
reasou why a young man should endeavour by all means to 
make a good start on the way; it may also depend on talent, 
and this is a reason for carefully cultivating the measure 
which has been granted. But there is another element which 
enters into that ease which I desire for ambassadors of Jesus 
Christ, sent from God to sinful men: Believe that He who 
sends you will not allow you to speak in vain ; seek the salva- 
tion of those to whom you speak as well as your own; forget 
yourselves in order to see only the glory of God and the spiritual 
good of your hearers ; then will you tremble more before God 
but less before men. Then will you speak with liberty, and, 
therefore, with that amount of facility and accuracy which you 
possess in other circumstances of life. Were our faith perfect, 
we should no more run the risk of falling into false and 
declamatory intonations than we do in crying out to a man 
who is drowning to catch the rope which is thrown to him in 
order to save him. 

Thus I explain the inferiority of many in pulpit oratory, 
partly by the difficulty which attaches to a public and con- 
tinuous discourse, but partly also by the absence of certain 
moral dispositions ; whence it follows that it is by working 
assiduously and progressing spiritually that the preacher will 
come to carry into the pulpit those same faculties of speech 
which he enjoys elsewhere. 

But this particular question has led us too far from our 
subject. It is time to go back to it, and to give an account of 
what constitutes the art of oratory. 

Nature is at the basis of every art, but nature embellished ; 
poetry and eloquence do not depend on conventional rules: it 
is the heart and the mind of man—of man as he is—which are 
to be described and interested. But art founds on nature 
beautified, idealised; it imitates, it does not copy. When 
Barthélemy describes to us the massacres of September in 
words which make us not so much know them as see them 
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with our eyes; when his muse, dripping with blood, has no 
other ambition than to inspire us with the very horror the 
hideous spectacle would have inspired, and into which he 
delights to drag us along with himself, Barthélemy, with all 
his skill, has violated his art. It is no more description or 
poetry, it is a slaughter-house. We should not desire to dwell 
too much on art, in speaking of a preacher’s delivery. How- 
ever, we can say, in general, that this delivery also starts with 
the imitation of nature. Listen to those who speak well, 
observe them when they are not observing themselves, remem- 
ber their intonations, and make them pass into your delivery. 
But, while you adopt them, take them up; see that you, too, 
imitate but do not copy them. Talk not in the pulpit. An 
exaggerated familiarity would be a mistake nearly as great as 
declamation : it happens more seldom ; it is, nevertheless, found 
in certain preachers, those especially who have not studied. 
The tone of good conversation, but that tone heightened and 
ennobled, such appears to me the ideal of pulpit delivery. 
From these general considerations I pass to the exercises 
about to occupy us, and the remainder of this discourse will 
be employed in giving you some directions, bearing first on the 
physical, and secondly, on the moral elements in oratory. 


Directions as to the physical elements. 


We have just said—and we shall have occasion to repeat it 
again—that this part of eloquence is secondary because it is 
instrumental. In recitation, as in all the operations of the 
intellect, the organs are but the agents of the mind. These 
agents, however, are indispensable, and, in proportion as they 
serve the intellect the better, the recitation (ceteris paribus) will 
be more powerful. We must not, therefore, despise the physical 
side of delivery. Still we shall be brief on this point, as each 
can be his own director with the help of a few indications. 

The voice must be exercised frequently and carefully. 
Endeavour to render your voice at once clear, strong, sonorous, 
and flexible. To attain this, long practice is required. Apply 
yourselves to master your voice. He who can do so will tind 
resources even in an unpromising voice, and obtain great 
results with little fatigue. But the greater part of those who 
recite are the slaves of their voice ; they govern their voice less 
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than they are governed by it. In such a case the best qualities 
are all in vain; it is a rebellious instrument. You need not 
fear that the daily exercises necessary in order to become 
master of the voice and render it flexible, may hurt the 
chest. On the contrary, if they are moderate, they will 
strengthen it, and experienced doctors advise delicate persons 
to sing and to recite. The most favourable time for these 
exercises is an hour or two after meals; the stomach should be 
neither empty nor full. 

Next to the care of the voice comes attention to pronuncia- 
ation. There is a natural pronunciation. I call natural the 
pronunciation of the elements of speech which are common to 
all languages. There is a conventional pronunciation, which 
each people adopts for the words of their own language. 

Begin by rendering yourself perfectly master of the natural 
pronunciation, and by learning to give to each vowel the sound 
which belongs to it, and to each consonant the movement it 
requires. The last point is the most important. If the purity 
of the vowel sounds contributes greatly to the grace of the dis- 
course, it is especially the articulation of the consonants that 
gives distinctness, vigour, and expression. A speaker who 
articulates well can be heard far away without crying out, and 
even when making the vowels scarcely audible. It is the 
means resorted to on the stage by actors, who, in order to feign 
to be dying, speak in a demi-tone; they force out the conso- 
nant and keep back the sound. But he who articulates badly 
will never make himself heard at a distance, and, in straining 
the vowel, he would only add confusion. It is also in the 
pronunciation of the consonants that we meet with the most 
common errors, and there is hardly any one who, observing 
himself very closely in this respect, will not find himself guilty 
on some points. This one speaks thickly (grasseye); he pro- 
nounces the 7 with the uvula and in the throat, instead of 
pronouncing it with the tongue and against the palate. This 
other lisps (blaise*) ; in uttering the s he advances the tip of 
the tongue betwixt the two rows of teeth, and brings out a 
kind of English th, instead of a pure sibilant. Many people 

1 Old French from blaesus, stammering. The blésité consists in substi- 
tuting a weak consonant for a strong one ; thus z for s, s for g, zerbe for gerbe, 


sheaf ; zeval for cheval, horse (Littré, Diction.) In English the lisper utters 
th for s, as yeth for yes—most common in children (Ogilvie, Jmper. Dict.).— 7’. 
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fail with ch ; they substitute for it either an s or a kind of /, 
or a badly enunciated ch, which results from taking a slightly 
oblique position in the mouth. There are none of these 
defects that cannot be cured with perseverance. You re- 
member the example of Demosthenes, whose principal efforts 
were directed to the development of the voice and the pronun- 
ciation of the r. It would be a desirable thing to accustom 
children to early exercise in the correct formation both of the 
sounds and the movements ; teachers would then secure with- 
out trouble results which, at a more advanced age, cost them 
pains without end, and precious time.’ 

The conventional pronunciation, suitable to the language we 
speak, can only be learned with a good guide. 

There remains another point altogether forgotten by those 
who recite, and which nevertheless is of very great importance. 
It is the art of breathing when required. A man who breathes 
d propos will fatigue himself less in speaking three or four 
hours, as do some political orators, especially in England, than 
another in speaking half an hour. The orators who can speak 
so long either have studied the art of breathing, or are men 
who extemporise, but speak well, because breathing follows 
its own law without the speaker’s notice, just as in conversa- 
tion; but it is not the same thing in repeating a discourse 
memoriter, especially if it be the discourse of another person ; 
for in writing we take care unconsciously to adapt the length 
and the turn of our periods to the habits of our lungs. But 
the exercise which most tries the breathing powers, because it 
takes us away more than anything from the tone of nature, is 
reading. So it is remarked that reading fatigues sooner than 
speaking. Few can go through half an houw’s reading, without 
feeling a slight obstruction in the throat. There are many who 
can speak an hour without trouble. The difficult point is to 
breathe in such a way as always to fetch your breath an instant 
before you have exhausted it. For that purpose breathe very 
often, and with that view, take advantage of the short pauses 
in reciting. Fear you that this necessity may hinder your 
delivery and throw cold water on it? On the contrary, the 
pauses thus managed by one trained in speaking help the 
delivery as much as the voice. They convey to the discourse 


1 A paragraph is omitted here as useless to an Englishman.—7'r. 
VOL. XXX.—NO. CXV. D 
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that kind of slowness which gives weight and vigour to the 
thought, and this fortunate infirmity becomes thus an additional 
strength. 

Lastly, it is in breathing at the right time that you will 
avoid a fault very common and very serious ; that is, allowing 
the voice to fall at the end of phrases—a fault which renders 
reciting both indistinct and monotonous, This is the abuse of 
a rule to which nature points, for it is natural slightly to lower 
the voice when we are finishing a phrase, at least in the greater 
number of cases; but there are certain thoughts, on the con- 
trary, which require the raising of the voice at the close. That 
fall, however, is rendered too sensible, and is taken from too 
high a pitch, so that there are often three or four words that 
are scarcely heard, or not heard at all. Great enough would 
be the evil, were the expression to lose nothing along with the 
voice. General rule: keep up your voice till-the end of the 
phrase, save at the slight lowering and short rounding-off, so 
to speak, which shows that the sense is finished. But this 
requires breathing at the proper place, for when we have ex- 
hausted our lungs we allow our voice to fall; when there is 
no more breath there is no more sound. 


Directions as to the moral element of Recitation. 


This title alone shows in what point of view we consider the 
whole art of recitation, as well as the fundamental principle on 
which rest all its rules. It depends less on the mind than on 
the soul. I should run the risk of being misunderstood had I 
not begun by putting in my caveat in favour of the vocal part 
of recitation. Very far am I from wishing to sacrifice that 
part; but I suppose here that the instrument is well exer- 
cised, the organ flexible and strong, the pronunciation good, 
the articulation clear, the breathing easy. This preparation 
finished, and the time now come to recite, remember that 
reciting is first of all an affair of the soul, and make it as 
independent of the organ as you can. 

In deepest reality, it is the soul of the reciter that speaks 
to the soul of the hearer. The organs of speech in the former, 
and those of hearing in the latter, are only a medium between 
the mind of the speaker and that of the hearer. The sooner 
you can cross that passage—the sooner you can forget the 
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organ in order to allow the soul to appear—the better you will 
recite. Let the soul, the whole soul, with her constant unity 
as well as with her infinite movement, be seen through the 
speech, like the bottom of a stream through water perfectly 
clear—so clear that it seems not to be there. In the same 
way, the organs ought to be the interpreters of thought so 
docile, so faithful, that they appear not to be there ; they must 
obey so as to disappear. That is their glory, their proper glory, 
and their mission, and that ideal realised would suppose the 
perfection of the organ as much as that of the feeling. Hence 
our fundamental principle: It is the soul which recites. We 
are going to draw from it a few general reflections, which, 
rightly considered, are but so many applications.’ 


I. Let the reciting be ¢rue, or just ; let it give to each thought 
and to each feeling the emphasis which belongs to it. Why 
does such an accent belong to such a movement of the soul ? 
Why, for instance, do we raise our voice at the beginning of 
the phrase and let it drop at the end when we ask a question 
to which we expect an answer? Why do we the contrary in 
that kind of question which requires no answer, and which is 
another form of affirmation? Why does this intonation mark 
a mere affirmation, this other doubt, the other surprise, this 
other anger, etc.? No answers to these questions can be given. 
We state that it is in nature; observe it and act upon it, that 
is all the burden of recitation. But, explain the secret con- 
nection which exists between the movements of the mind and 
the inflections of the voice, none can but He who has formed 
the soul, and the organs which allow man to communicate his 
impressions. That there do exist, in that respect, laws constant 
and well determined, the two following observations sufficiently 
prove. First, all men, not excepting those who have never 
made a study of recitation, recognise a true inflection when 
they hear it. Secondly, there are inflections which may be 
called primitive, and which remain invariable in passing from 
one nation to another, and from one idiom to another, in spite 
of the infinite diversity of all that is conventional. But these 
accents of nature, how to find them? The first way which 


1 In the lesson each of these directions was followed by examples which 
served to illustrate it to the pupils. 
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presents itself to the mind is to observe them in others, and it 
is excellent. But we cannot make use of it in all cases. We 
do not always have the opportunity of hearing men who speak 
well, pronounce precisely this or that word, this or that phrase 
on which we cannot decide. I suppose therefore that we are 
left to ourselves. How to find the accents of nature? I 
answer, let us seek for them in our soul. We must begin by 
discerning the inward impression, and that impression, well 
rendered, will reveal to us the accentuation. This is the first 
consequence of the general principle which we have set down 
previously, or rather it is only that principle applied. 

Needless is it therefore to go trying all kinds of intonation, 
throwing out one’s voice in all directions at random : let us sit 
down, reflect, understand, feel, and interrogate in silence our 
mind and our heart. It is only after the inward preparation 
that we can try our voice to some profit. These efforts will 
end by enlightening and animating the movement of the 
mind which first awoke them in us. In this way we shall 
finish by finding out little by little the true tone which, once 
found out, and found in this manner, will remain in the soul’s 
memory, and will re-appear and present itself when required. 
A very useful help in this research is to translate the thought 
into other words, and into words more homely than those of 
the discourse, or, again, still better, to seek how we should 
render an analogous sentiment in the course of ordinary life. 
This method of going carefully back from the words to the 
thought, and of asking the soul to reveal the inflections of the 
voice, is the more necessary, as the same phrase, the same word, 
is susceptibie of a multitude of diverse inflections which the 
soul alone can distinguish, and of which it perceives the most 
delicate shades, while language and the pen have but one 
expression for all that. Take the most insignificant word you 
can find, a proper name, a monosyllable, Paul. There is but 
one name Paul for writing and for language, but there are ten, 
twenty, an infinite number for the soul and for the organ 
which it inspires. By the mere way in which an intelligent 
reciter, still better, a man who speaks without observing him- 
self, pronounces that name, and without waiting till he adds 
anything, you can perceive whether he is going to praise or to 
reprove, give good or bad news, incite to some plan or dissuade 
from it, call from a distance or close by, question, attract, 
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repel, etc. There would be no end were we to enumerate all 
the thoughts which can be crammed into that little name. 
Now, in that infinite variety what rule could we follow? what 
but the mind—a mind well balanced and disciplined—will be 
able to find in reciting the tone which our circumstance and 
the moment at which we speak require? I cannot therefore 
repeat it enough. Recite ex animo. It may appear to you 
that this is a matter of course, and that our recommendation 
is useless. But experience will teach you that it is not so. I 
will ask leave to put forward the authority of a man whom 
God had endowed with a rare genius, but who, alas! spent it 
in vain things; I allude to Talma. Listen to that man when 
he is himself explaining his art to some particular friends,— 
for he has not written anything very considerable in the way 
I have marked out, and we may be allowed to believe that 
one of the causes of the reform he introduced in theatrical 
recitation is the care he took in seeking the inflections in his 
soul, and employing the organs but as docile instruments 
designed to reproduce inward impressions :— 


“Men of parts, even enlightened men, imagine that in my studies, I sit 
before a mirror, as a model before a painter in his studio. 1n their opinion 
I gesticulate, I rend with my cries the ceiling of my room ; in the evening, 
on the boards, I utter accents learnt in the morning, inflections prepared ; 
sighs of which I know the number; I imitate Crescentini, who in Romeo 
shows a despair noted beforehand, on a score sung a hundred times at his 
house with the accompaniment of the piano. It is a mistake; thinking is 
one of the greatest parts of my work ; like the poet, I walk, I dream, or I 
sit down on the bank of my stream; like the poet I scratch my forehead, 
that is the only gesture I allow myself, and, as you see, it is not very noble. 
Oh! how true that word which has become history! Were one to ask me 
how I have found the greater part of the great sensations (effets) I have pro- 
duced, I too could answer: “ By always thinking over them.” ! 


The true accent found, it is necessary to give to it a degree 
of intensity higher than would be done in conversation. Hence 
the energy of recitation. Of course this energy must be in 
keeping with the nature of the subject treated. It will be now 
the energy of reasoning, now that of passion, etc., but it will 
always be the energy of justness and of truth. That accent at 
the same time accurate and quite firm, those inflections true 
and boldly struck out, have a great charm for the hearer, and 
they can render the discourse interesting from beginning to 
end, even in its less animated parts. 

1 Musée des Familles, vi. p. 124. 
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II. Let the recitation be simple, or natural. Another con- 
sequence of our fundamental principle. In reciting from the 
soul, you will recite simply, for the soul is simple. The pre- 
sence of man alone can render us affected. With ourselves 
we are always simple, for the one reason that we are ourselves, 
The accent of the soul is that of nature. It is the accent that 
ought to be reproduced, and we must take care not to put in 
its stead an accent of convention or of arbitrary choice, how- 
ever flattering it may be to the ear and taste of a congregation. 
The hearer must recognise himself, and the instinct of his 
nature must be satisfied in each of our inflections. In other 
words, speak, do not declaim. I have said it before: raise, 
ennoble the tone of conversation and of daily life, but in rais- 
ing it, do not abandon it. A skilful painter does not copy 
servilely the features of his model; he idealises them and 
commits them to canvas only after having caused them to 
undergo a kind of transfiguration in his brain; but in idealis- 
ing them, he nevertheless imitates them, so that they are 
known at once; it is in this way that a picture is a perfect 
likeness, and, for that matter, finer than nature. So it is ina 
good recitation. The tones of ordinary life are embellished ; 
still they are perfectly recognisable, because their essence has 
been carefully preserved. But to declaim, to take a new tone 
because one ascends the pulpit, to speak as one is not accus- 
tomed to speak, is a very great mistake, and nevertheless, 
strange to say, a mistake very common, very difficult to avoid, 
and of which no one of us perhaps can ever entirely get rid. 
For it is much easier to keep up a tone always equal than to 
follow step by step thought and feeling in their infinite windings, 
and also because there is never a lack of hearers of bad taste 
who are imposed upon by the pomp of language. Notwith- 
standing, even in consulting the human effects of your preaching 
(were not that point of view unworthy of you), the man who 
speaks in the pulpit will in the end get the better of him who 
declaims. Even those who allow themselves to be carried away 
by the fall of periods and by the éclats of the voice, get wearied 
of them in the long-run, and prefer to the bombastic preacher 
him whose accent alone causes them to feel that he thinks all 
that he says. And what shall I say of the difference that will 
exist in the true and real effect produced by these two preachers ? 
How the latter will better find, I should say alone find, the 
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way to the heart and to the conscience! How his moments of 
vehemence will be ennobled by the calm and simple tone of his 
usual recitation! How much better will he be what he ought 
to be in presence both of God and of men, by remaining him- 
self and not going out of the truth in order to teach the truth! 
Yes indeed, if you are anxious that your preaching should be 
noble, Christian, and deeply impulsive, speak quite simply, 
say things as you feel them. Do not even put more warmth 
in your delivery than there is in your heart. That straight- 
forwardness of recitation, allow me the word, far from throwing 
a damp on your discourses, will oblige you to put in them a 
warmth, truer, deeper, and which you would never have found 
in another way. Besides, it will react in a wholesome way on 
your preparation and ‘on your soul itself. For, in showing 
things as they are, it will leave your faults naked, and warn 
you to correct them. 

I have spoken of the pulpit. Were it the place to speak 
of the theatre, one might say things of the same kind about it. 
The great actor does not declaim, he speaks. Talma, whom I 
named to you just now, had begun by declaiming, as all the 
other actors did. An interesting circumstance made him feel 
the need of adopting a new way, more conformed to nature, 
aud since that day he became another man in reference to his 
art, and obtained prodigious success. Persons who have heard 
him will tell you that the extreme simplicity of his play 
astonished them at first sight, and that they were tempted to 
take him for rather an ordinary man, who had over others little 
more than the advantage of a magnificent organ ; but soon that 
natural play overpowered them, and the strong impression 
which penetrated them made them feel that the very simpli- 
city of his action was its strength, while it constituted, at the 
same time, its originality. 


“We were rhetoricians” (it is Talma who speaks) “ and not ‘characters.’ 
What scores of academical discourses on the theatre, how few simple words! 
But by chance 1 found myself one evening in a drawing-room with the 
leaders of the party of the Gironde ; their sombre countenance, their anxious 
look attracted my attention. There were there, written in visible letters, 
strong and powerful interests. They were men of too much heart for those 
interests to be tarnished by selfishness ; I saw in them the manifest proof of 
the danger of my country. All come to enjoy pleasure ; not one thinking 
of it! They began to discuss ; they touched on the most thrilling questions 
of the day. It was grand! Methought I was attending one of the secret 
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councils of the Romans. ‘The Romans must have spoken like these,’ said I. 
‘ Let the country be called France or Rome, it makes use of the same intona- 
tions, speaks the same language: therefore, if there is no declamation here 
before me, there was no declamation down there, in olden times; that is 
evident!’ These reflections rendered me more attentive. My impressions, 
though produced by a conversation thoroughly free from bombast, deepened. 
‘An apparent calm in men agitated stirs the soul,’ said I ; ‘eloquence may 
then have strength, without the body yielding to disordered movements.’ 
I even perceived that the discourse, when delivered without efforts or cries, 
renders the gesture more powerful and gives the countenance more expres- 
sion. All these deputies assembled before me by chance appear to me much 
more eloquent in their simplicity than at the ‘tribune,’ where, being in 
spectacle, they think they must deliver their harangue in the way of actors 
—and actors as we were then—that is, declaimers, full of bombast. From 
that day a new light flashed on me, I foresaw my art regenerated.” ! 


III. Let your recitation be varied. We know how recitation 
in general is monotonous, and though each one feels how great 
a fault is this monotony, there are few who succeed in avoiding 
it. The best way to attain this end is to observe our principle 
as to the recitation of the soul. The soul is full of variety to 
the brim. If there do not exist on a tree two leaves quite 
alike, far less are there, in the human soul, two feelings per- 
fectly identical. Listen to a man as he speaks in an animated 
conversation: you will be confounded at the wonderful flexi- 
bility of the human mind, and at the infinite number of shades 
it can affect by turns. The organ will bring out all the move- 
ments of the soul. Let us also acknowledge that there is no 
reason for being monotonous in reciting. Get acquainted with 
the signification of each phrase, of each member of the phrase ; 
you will discover in the thought a perpetual mobility, and you 
will have only to adhere closely in your reciting to what is 
true in order to have much variety. There is in particular a 
kind of variety which will be found in this method, and which 
will extend to all the rest; it is that of time in the delivery. 
It becomes nature to speak now slowly, now quickly, some- 
times even very slowly, sometimes very quickly. On sucha 
word it is necessary to pause for an instant; such a phrase, 
on the contrary, must be rather thrown out, and it must be 
pronounced with all the rapidity of which the organ is capable, 
while keeping the articulation clear. A recitation where these 
differences are levelled down and each phrase comes in its 


1 Musée des Familles, vi. p. 280. 
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turn with a measure always equal and almost with the same 
rhythm, contradicts nature, and loses half of its power. We 
must break that monotony, we must do so at any price. Far 
better, too much motion and abrupt transitions, though we 
ought also to avoid that other excess, because it gives recitation 
something too theatrical, or rather because it violates nature 
in exaggerating it. 

In general, people recite too quickly, far too quickly. When 
a man speaks, the thoughts and feelings do not come to him all 
at once; they take birth little by little in his mind. It is 
necessary that this labour and this slowness appear in the 
reciting, or it will always come short of nature. Take time to 
reflect, to feel, and to allow ideas to come, and hurry your 
recitation only when constrained by some particular considera- 
tion. That quickness, brought by some reason, will give your 
delivery more movement and vivacity, but that other quickness 
which comes only from perplexity and from a want of intel- 
ligence or of reflection, confounds all the inequalities of 
thought, and produces a recitation soft, dull, lifeless, and 
without interest. 


IV. This variety brings us under another condition, without 
which variety itself would fall to pieces and have no basis: it 
is Unity—Recitation must be one. In other words, we must 
endeavour to have a récitation d’ensemble ; a result also of the 
principle we laid down at the beginning. For if words are 
many, thought is one and indivisible in our mind. Were we 
pure spirits, we could communicate our thought to other spirits 
of the same nature without decomposing it. But constrained 
to clothe it in words, we have to break it, and it becomes mani- 
fold in speaking, instead of the simple thing that it was in our 
mind. To take hold of and transmit to the hearer that 
thought in its oneness, to go back from language to the soul, 
and from the multiplicity of words to the simplicity of the 
intelligence, such is the work of a good recitation. Then the 
gathering of those diverse sentiments of which I was speaking 
just now into one common sentiment, will deserve this defini- 
tion which has been given of the beautiful: “ Unity in variety, 
or variety in unity.” Besides, that will not always be done in 
the same way. In general, in a well-constructed phrase, it is 
more the ensemble which is to be brought out, and the stress to 
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be laid on the end, for it is in the genius of our language to 
put the emphasis constantly, though slightly, at the end of 
each word, and consequently also at the end of the phrase. 
There are, nevertheless, cases where you are obliged to bring 
out some words, or even one single word, because that word is 
the principal one. But even then the words ought to rule the 
phrase, not to absorb it. It is always the thought that must 
appear, and appear in its unity. A recitation broken by jerks, 
ascending and descending by turns, is worth nothing. But 
here we must do justice to our language. Foreigners sometimes 
accuse it of wanting in movement because it has no accent, 
and, in fact, that accent which returns regularly at the end of 
each word is in reality the absence of accentuation. This, 
however, appears to me to constitute in favour of the French 
language a real advantage in point of recitation. The reciter, 
not being fettered by any accent of pronunciation, is free to put 
where he likes the accent of recitation, which liberty offers him 
a very great facility, and perhaps there is no other language in 
this respect which offers so great facilities as our own for 
eloquent delivery. 

I might add other counsels, but I have given those which 
experience has taught me are the most useful; and by means 
of the hints I have given, you may yourselves make other 
applications of the general principle to which we must always 
go back, and in which all these directions meet. 

I have said nothing of the gestures. It is a subject by 
itself, and one which I have no time to treat at present. I 
shall only say that the preacher must indulge in few gestures, 
and that these must be very simple; above all, we must be 
guided by the movements of the soul as well as by the inflec- 
tions of the voice. 

To sum up: If you are anxious to learn to recite well, begin 
by preparing your mind and your heart. Then seek through 
reflection, helped by observation, the inflections of the soul, 
and oblige your organ to conform to these humbly and exactly. 
After all, let it be your conviction that the more you keep in 
the background, the better you will recite; that the best 
delivery is that which draws the attention from the speaker to 
the things he says ; and that, lastly, the climax of art, especially 
in the preacher, is to make himself be forgotten. 

CLEM. DE FAYE, Tr. 





Fohn Wilson and Alexander Duff. 


Art. IV.—Two Modern Apostles.’ 


T™ names of John Wilson and Alexander Duff are already 

a heritage and an inspiration to the land which gave them 
birth, and to the Church everywhere. The interest of their lives 
is personal, no doubt,—two stories rich in character and event ; 
but it is also historical. The two men represent a remarkable 
epoch in the history of the Church of Christ—an epoch which 
they were largely instrumental in making. They were born 
about the time when the spirit of missions was beginning to 
stir and heave in the Churches of Great Britain, just emerging 
from long spiritual slimber. The period of their public labours 
is the most important half-century in the history of the Church, 
being that in which the gospel has enjoyed triumphs larger in 
amount, more rapid, and more generally diffused, than in any 
similar period since Pentecost. Indeed, looking at the matter 
in this light, as Dr. Christlieb’s lively survey enables us to do, 
seeing how the fiery circumference of the “ city without walls” 
widens every day and glows with the conquering presence of 
her King, even these great lives become dwarfed ; at least we 
learn how alone the lives of men can be justly estimated, seeing 
their littleness as well as their greatness. 

Wilson and Duff were both Scots to the backbone, and 
splendid instances of the Christian force compressed during 
the reign of Moderatism within the older and more rigid piety 
of Scotland,—compressed, but only till it should become intense 
enough for apostolical achievements. They were genuine 
apostles both, catholic-hearted, full of the spirit which can 
sustain an unworldly enthusiasm to the end—a Barnabas and 
a Paul. They ran their course in almost the same years, and 
both in British India, the one in the west, the other in the 

11. The Life of John Wilson, D.D., F.R.S. By Grorcre Smitu, LL.D., 
C.LE. Second edition. London: John Murray. 1879. 

2. The Life of Alexander Duff, D.D. By Grorce Smiru, LL.D. London : 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1879. 

3. History of the Missions of the Free Church of Scotland in India and Africa. 
By the Rev. Ropert Hunter, M.A. London: T. Nelson and Sons. 1873. 

4. Protestant Foreign Missions : Their Present State, A Universal Survey. 


By Turopore CuristiieB, D.D., etc. Translated by David Croom, M.A. 
London: J. Nisbet and Co. 1880. 
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east. We may therefore with advantage survey their lives, not 
successively, but together. 


John Wilson was a Border man, born at Lauder, December 
llth, 1804, of a farmer stock rooted there for two hundred 
years. From his parents he derived a tough, enduring consti- 
tution, and an undeferred heritage of prayers. The boy of 
three years, put to sleep with his aged grandfather, received 
his first impressions of spiritual things from witnessing the 
fervour of the old man’s devotions, and never forgot the 
emphasis with which the old saint would repeat the last verse 
of the twenty-third Psalm. He had deep convictions of sin 
at a very early age, and himself believed that the Lord then 
“took saving dealing with his soul.” The fruits, so far as they 
can now be known, seemed to bespeak a tree made good. “He 
was a modest, earnest, affectionate, gentle boy,” faithful and 
diligent in his school work, a favourite, and exercising good 
influence, among his companions. One of these, the late Dr. 
Fairbairn of Newhaven, tells how they had, “in one of the 
intervals of our school day, started up the burn for fishing and 
other diversions. Seduced by the summer sunlight (oh, how 
bright it was in those days!) we heeded not the lapse of time 
till the school hour had passed. Then came a conference to 
determine what we would say for ourselves, and various pro- 
posals, savouring, I fear, of diplomacy, were made. But the 
discussion was cut short by John Wilson saying, in a tone 
unusually energetic for him, ‘I tell you what ; we will tell the 
truth.” This was better evidence of grace than the fact, also 
highly prophetic, that one sacrament Sabbath evening, the boy 
was found preaching to the people from a hollow tree behind 
Thirlstane Castle. 

In the year following the battle of Waterloo, old Dr. Waugh 
of London came to plead the cause of the Bible Society (of 
just the same age as Wilson) in the Burgher meeting-house of 
Lauder; and Dr. Fairbairn thinks that, “if the seeds of the 
evangelistic spirit were not that night sown for the first time 
in John Wilson’s mind, they were, to say the least of it, very 
copiously and effectually watered.” Henry Grey, Andrew 
Thomson, and specially Robert Gordon, proclaiming a gospel 
which seemed new in Edinburgh then, little thought they were 
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pouring the water of life into a channel through which it would 
flow forth over the thirsty deserts of western India; but so it 
was. The young student, already converted, received from 
Dr. Gordon that feeding and enlargement of heart which he 
did not get within the University of Edinburgh, which Nesbit 
and Duff were getting from the Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in St. Andrews. 

What chiefly determined John Wilson for missionary service 
in India was his becoming tutor for four years—1820 to 1824 
—in the manse of Dr. Cormack, at Stow. There he had for 
pupils three nephews of Mrs. Cormack, sons of Colonel Rose, 
sent home from India to be educated. The little boys spoke 
only Hindustani, one of the languages in which the young 
tutor, long before he was thirty years of age, was to proclaim 
the gospel in the bazaars and streets of Bombay. At that time 
a good old Indian officer, General Walker, was living near, 
and gave Wilson his friendship. He had distinguished him- 
self, when Governor of Baroda, by his efforts to prevent female 
infanticide, and now he instilled into Wilson’s heart sympathy 
for the “dark places of the earth, full of the habitations of 
cruelty.” 

About his twentieth year we find him reading the life of 
Brainerd, the monthly extracts of the correspondence of the 
Bible Society, the London Missionary Chronicle, and the 
Scottish Missionary Register. The Church of Scotland had 
not then, in any of its branches, a missionary society fairly 
formed, but the Scottish Missionary Society had, since 1796, 
been doing the work which is best accomplished by a Church 
if to its Scriptural organisation there be added spiritual life 
and zeal. On Saturday, the 5th of February 1825, when his 
twentieth birthday was not two months past, Wilson paid a 
memorable visit to his parents at Lauder. The record of it 
must be given in his own words, unabridged :— 

“This day visited my dear parents and friends at Lauder. Mentioned 
to them my intention of soon offering myself as a missionary candidate to 
the Scottish Missionary Society, and oh! what a burst of affection did I 
witness from my dear mother. Never will I forget what occurred this even- 
ing. She told me that at present she thought the trial of parting with me, 
if I should leave her, would be more hard to bear than my death. When 


I saw her in tears, I cried unto God that He would send comfort to her 
mind, and that He would make this affair issue in His glory and our good. 
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I entreated my mother to leave the matter to the Lord’s disposal ; and I 
told her that I would not think of leaving her if the Lord should not make 
my way plain for me, but that at present I thought it my duty to offer my 
services to the Society. She then embraced me, and seemed more calm. 
My father said little to us on the subject, but seemed to be in deep thought. 
In the course of the evening the words, ‘ He that saveth his life shall lose 
it,’ and ‘ He that loveth father or mother more than me, is not worthy of 
me,’ came home to my mind, and kept me from making any promise of 
drawing back in my resolutions to preach the Gospel, by the grace of God, 
to the heathen world. O Lord, do thou, who hast the hearts of all men in 
thy hands, and who turnest them according to thy pleasure, grant that my 
parents, with faith in thy word and promises, may joyfully commit me in 
all things to thy disposal, and may willingly obey thy will in all things, for 
Christ’s sake. Amen.” 


We do not wonder that Robert Nesbit should have asked his 
friend Wilson to break to his mother the tidings of his resolve. 

He spent some time in training under the Society’s care: 
he wrote a life of John Eliot, the apostle of the Indians: he 
founded “ The Edinburgh Association of Theological Students 
in aid of the Diffusion of Christian Knowledge:” he was 
ordained by the Presbytery to the office of the holy ministry : 


he was married to Margaret Bayne, a lady endowed with many 
gifts and much grace: and on 30th August 1828, when still 
but twenty-three years and nine months old, set sail for India. 

We linger willingly among the pleasant associations of old 
Scottish piety, in order to trace to its spring-head the wealthy 
river of Duff’s Christian enthusiasm. 

Alexander Duff was a Highlandman, born at Auchnahyle, 
in the parish of Moulin, April 25th, 1806, being sixteen 
months younger than Wilson. His father, James Duff, was a 
small farmer. Both he and his wife were fruits of that 
remarkable revival which arose from the influence of Charles 
Simeon on Mr. Stewart, the minister of the parish, ten years 
before. The son speaks of his father as a man mighty in 
prayer, and “endowed with an uncommon gift in the practical 
exposition and home-thrusting enforcement of Scripture truth.” 
“In appealing to the conscience, and in expatiating on the 
bleeding, dying love of the Saviour, he displayed a power 
before which many have been melted and subdued. In 
addressing the young, he was wont to manifest a winning and 
affectionate earnestness, which soon riveted the attention and 
captivated the feelings; his very heart seemed to yearn 
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through his eyes, as he implored them to beware of the entice- 
ments of sinners, and pointed to the outstretched arms of the 
Redeemer.” He instilled into his son’s mind the spirit of 
missions, telling him of the recent triumphs of the Gospel, 
showing him pictures of the heathen gods, and dwelling on 
the love of Jesus ; yet he was scarcely prepared for the sacrifice 
he was himself called to make. 

Strong-limbed, earnest, pure, tenacious of good purposes, 
combining in an unusual degree solid common sense with 
Celtic passion, Alexander Duff rapidly took a first place in the 
University of St. Andrews. Men looked after him on the streets 
and said, There is Duff! “He had a weight and downright 
earnestness about him which everybody felt; he was the boast 
of the College.” The five years of Chalmers’s residence there as 
Professor of Moral Philosophy coincided with those of Duff's 
career as a student; and he was chief among the six whom the 
greatest man of his day inspired with the grandeur and 
courage of world-subduing faith. The other five were Nesbit, 
Adam, Mackay, Ewart, and John Urquhart. Nesbit was the 
companion of John Wilson in Bombay ; Adam, Mackay, and 
Ewart were the companions of Duff in Calcutta; but who was 
John Urquhart ? 

He was a lad who had followed Duff from the Perth 
Academy to the University, and had shared his lodgings there. 
They were to one another as Jonathan to David, each deepen- 
ing in the other’s soul the sense of holy consecration. 
Urquhart was the life of the first Students’ Missionary Society, 
formed in the session of 1824-25, under the smile of Chalmers, 
and the frown of all the other authorities. He went up to 
London to confer with Morrison about the spiritual wants of 
China; and, addressing the Society on his return, stated that 
he had devoted himself to the service of Christ on the mission 
field, and laid it on the consciences of his companions to con- 
sider whether they also were not called to give more than their 
prayers for the gathering in of the travail of the Master’s soul. 
Urquhart was then a stripling of seventeen years.’ The follow- 
ing passage gives us a bright parallel to the pathetic home- 
scene of Wilson’s consecration :— 


1 See Memoir, including Letters and Remains, of John Urquhart. By William 
Orme. With Prefatory Notice by Dr. Duff. London: Nisbet. 1869. 
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“Session after session, as he returned from the winter's study at St. 
Andrews to the quiet of his Grampian home, the student had delighted his 
parents with details of his doings. John Urquhart had always been first in 
his talk. Especially had his father been struck with admiration of that 
student’s determination to be a missionary to the Hindus. In 1827 the 
usual budget of intelligence was produced, but as the parents hung on their 
son’s revelations, now with tears, now with smiles, and ever with thankful- 
ness and pride, the loved name of his Jonathan was not once mentioned. 
‘ But what of your friend Urquhart? at last exclaimed the father. ‘ Urquhart 
is no more,’ said Duff, with the almost stern abruptness of self-restraint ; 
and then slowly, wistfully added, ‘ What if your son should take up his 
cloak? You approved the motive that directed the choice of Urquhart : 
you commended his high purpose—THE CLOAK IS TAKEN UP!’ Mother and 
father were awed into silence at this, the first breaking to them or to man 
of the vow that had already been made to God.” 


Alexander Duff well understood that his parents had set 
their hearts on seeing him ere long—for he was now twenty- 
one—settled as minister of some Highland parish; and he 
proved the intelligent strength of his supreme devotion to Christ 
by foreclosing discussion. Before ten years had passed they had 
reason to be more than content, seeing him leap into the fore- 
most place as the advocate of missions, warming the Church 
at home and shaking the strongholds of idolatry in India by 
the force of his magnificent enthusiasm. 

“Believing,” Duff did “not make haste” to engage himself 
to any particular sphere of labour. He had still two sessions 
to study before he should be ripe for ordination; and it is 
quite possible, although nothing is told us to that effect, that 
his penetrating sagacity led him to shrink from those trammels 
of the Scottish Missionary Society which Wilson found it 
necessary before many years to shake off. At any rate, when 
at length he yielded himself to the Church of Scotland as her 
first missionary, he was careful to secure for himself full 
liberty of action. Dr. Inglis had roused that Church so far 
as to secure the appointment of a committee on foreign 
missions, and had since 1825 been seeking in vain for a fit 
man to send forth to assault the heathenism of Bengal. 
Counselled and blessed by Chalmers in name of the Church, 
the young hero set sail in September of 1829, thirteen months 
after Wilson had sailed for Bombay. Twice shipwrecked and 
stripped of all his books and goods, Duff and his right- 
hearted wife were tossed on the shores of India by a fierce 
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cyclone in May of 1830. When the story of the voyage was 
told in the Calcutta newspapers, the natives said, “Surely 
this man is a favourite of the gods, who must have some 
notable work for him to do in India.” 

Thus were the two apostles thrust forth into the harvest- 
field. In some things they were very unlike: Wilson always 
calm, Duff restlessly eager; Wilson equalled by many in 
the matter of speech, Duff equalled only by Chalmers, and 
not even by him surpassed in the priceless gift of persuasive 
utterance ; Wilson making himself more master of the tongues 
of India than of his own, Duff using English education as 
the lever with which to overturn age-long delusion. But in 
the greatest things they were one; in early and thorough 
consecration, in most fervent zeal for the good of men, in warm 
apprehension of the redeeming love, in wisdom and _ holiness, 
in the unbounded sweep and courage of their aspirations, for 
both surveyed the world only from the true standpoint, beside 
the throne of the reigning Mediator between God and men. 


The career of John Wilson in India began in February of 
1829, and ended with his death in December of 1875. He 
twice returned to this country, in 1843-46, and again in 
1870-71; but his work and influence were unbroken all these 
forty-seven years. 

There was little of other men’s foundations to build on 
when Wilson reached Bombay. Carey had published his 
grammar and dictionary of the Marathi languages in 1810: 
he and his brethren of Serampore had translated the New 
Testament into that language in 1811, and before 1813 they 
had received some Marathas into church-fellowship. The 
American missionaries, coming at the beginning of 1815, had 
improved the version of the New Testament and gathered 
some converts. The Church Missionary Society had begun 
work in 1820, and the Scottish Missionary Society in 1822. 
Wilson was the seventh man sent by that Society to the 
western Presidency, his predecessors being Donald Mitchell, 
who died after eight months’ service; John Cooper, James 
Mitchell, and Alexander Crawford, who arrived in 1823 ; John 
Stevenson, the next year; and Robert Nesbit, the pupil of 
Chalmers and friend at home both of Duff and Wilson, who 
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reached the field in September of 1827. These brethren had 
turned away from the city, partly because thinking it pre- 
occupied by the American and Episcopal missionaries, but 
chiefly on account of the frowns of the British Government, 
and had begun to toil in the southern Konkan. They had 
got some hold on vernacular schools and had baptized a few 
converts, the first of whom, however, in 1823 rushed from the 
Lord’s Table when the bread was about to be broken, crying, 
“No, I will not break caste yet!” John Wilson joined his 
brethren at Bankote, a town of the Konkan, and “on the first 
Sabbath after his arrival witnessed the baptism of the second 
Hindu convert of the mission.” 

We are not to attempt even-an outline of the long career 
thus begun, but shall rather indicate some of its more striking 
features and results. 

The most prominent feature of Wilson’s work was his 
vernacular preaching. For this he prepared himself in almost 
eight months after his arrival, stimulated and guided by his 
friend Nesbit, working nine hours a day. 

“T am accused of injuring your health,” wrote Nesbit to him, “by 
making you study Marathi, and talk with me at night. Will the exhorta- 
tion to take good care of your health now make any amends? Get up at 
six, by all means ; and that you may be able to do so, go to bed at ten.” 

Splendid as the teacher’s attainments in Marathi were, he 
was soon outstripped by the pupil. His gift for languages 
was quite unusual, his diligence unwearied, and the supreme 
motives lying behind—compassion for souls and zeal for the 
glory of Christ—were always growing more intense to the last. 
In six months he was able to preach his first native sermon, 
and before long Gujerati, Hebrew, Portuguese, Sanskrit, and, 
indeed, any other language, dead or living, learned or vulgar, 
which could help his work, were familiar to his tongue and 
pen. Strongly persuaded that the greatest, the highest, part 
of a missionary’s work consists in proclaiming to men in their 
own tongues the unsearchable riches of Christ, John Wilson 
found his chief delight in using for this end the languages he 
acquired. He had full faith in the Gospel, if brought fairly 
into contact with man’s mind and heart. And he acquired 
such facility and perfection of idiom as to make his utterances 
equal to those of any educated native.’ 


1 Not to him would the humorous suggestion which Henry Rogers makes 
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Another distinguished missionary, Dr. Shoolbred, speaking 
of a tour made by him in the company of the great linguist in 
1859, says :-— 


“ As a writer or speaker of English, Dr. Wilson was apt to be somewhat 
stiff and stilted. His style was heavy, and his periods Johnsonian. Judging 
of his power to persuade solely from his English style, it is not to be 
wondered at that Dr. Norman Macleod gave expression to the opinion that 
even a century of such preaching would fail to make converts. But had 
the genial doctor understood the Indian vernacular, and heard Dr. Wilson 
preach in that, he would have found reason, not only to modify, but reverse 
his judgment. As a vernacular preacher, he was simple, direct, and 
effective. Even with my imperfect knowledge of the language in those 
days, I felt this, and could note the effect which he produced in winning the 
attention and, not rarely, even the sympathies of his audience.” 


Wilson’s own words, in 1834, are these :— 


“T have often wondered how Whitefield could preach so frequently in 
England ; but it is now a considerable time since I discovered that practice 
in public speaking makes it comparatively easy. Some advocates speak 
four or five hours daily at the bar during the press of business ; and we, 
who are called to act as ambassadors for Christ to our perishing fellow-men, 
may well continue our ministrations during a longer time. . . . When the 
Gospel is generally preached, as I hope it soon will be, through the length 
and breadth of the country, individual conversions will become more frequent. 
It is the general apathy of the unenlightened which destroys the ardour 
of individuals on whose minds favourable impressions are produced. I 
fervently wish that evangelical agitation were the order of the day in 
India.’ 


tightly judging that one sure sign of the true apostolical 
succession is to be found in turning the world upside down, 
he used all his powers to produce such agitation, sometimes 
by carrying on disputations with the learned apologists of 
idolatry, sometimes by the press, but chiefly, and to the end, 
by direct manifestation of Christ crucified, in the vulgar 
tongue. 

This feature of John Wilson’s work strikes us as specially 


in letter Lx. of his delightful Correspondence of R. EH. H. Greyson, Esq., 
apply : “‘I sometimes image to myself the unconscious blunders,—no doubt, 
often ludicrous enough,—nay, the downright, though most innocent errors, 
heresies, and blasphemies, which. have fallen from the missionary’s lips in 
his early efforts. I am afraid the Gospel, if we were heathens, would stand 
but a poor chance of being listened to with attention if a foreigner came to 
preach to us in broken English, with a foreign pronunciation, and a foreign 
idiom ; if one told us, with the Frenchman, ‘ Dat de evangile was come from 
Heaven to be a book of revelation of the will divine, and to cause to repent 
a man of all his sins ;’ or with the German, ‘ Dat it vos a melancholy ever- 
by-man-to-be-remembered fact dat we vos cucumbers of de ground.” 
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admirable, and the more worthy to be dwelt upon that his 
fame among Europeans rests on other grounds. Dr. Duff was 
certainly not to be blamed for winning boundless popularity 
by his splendid rhetoric; but his reward was, so far as man 
can give it, more immediate. Dr. Wilson simply scattered the 
good seed of the kingdom wide-cast in bazaars, villages, 
temples, streets, with no stimulus of present acceptance. His 
reward, like that of every true labourer, is following him ; and, 
so far as it is of earth, it consists in his name being more 
extensively revered among the common people of Western 
India than that of any other European. 

The long tours in which he did this work formed another 
distinctive feature of Wilson’s apostleship. The records of 
them occupy a large portion of his biography. He enjoyed 
them thoroughly, and made those who had the good fortune to 
be his companions enjoy them by his constant buoyant flow of 
wisdom and pleasant wit. He carried on from step to step 
highly intelligent and scholarly observation of men and build- 
ings and stones and flowers, storing the results for many a 


pleasant lecture in the city on his return. But the great aim, 
of delivering the message of His Master’s love, was always 
conspicuously first. On occasion, he would appeal to the 
Master’s example, and that of the twelve, for vindication of 
this method of working. When urged to leave open-air 
preaching to native evangelists, better able than he to bear the 
exposure it involved, his answer was :— 


“Even after we have been blessed, through God’s mercy, with native 
preachers, we must, for some time, show them in our own persons the lively 
example of an apostolic ministration. Xenophon remarked that the Asiatics 
would not fight unless under Greek auxiliaries.” 


The man whose reputation as a scholar stands so high that 
Edinburgh sent him the diploma of D.D., and Bombay made 
him President of her branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
before he was quite thirty-two years of age, was also the most 
unwearied open-air preacher. He turned back in sadness 
only when he had reached tribes to whom he could not yet so 
speak in their own tongue as to expound to them redeeming 
love. 

Many a missionary has felt himself called, like William 
Burns in China, to do such work only, leaving organisation to 
others. It was not so with this man of various powers so 
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admirably balanced. When the season for travelling was 
past, he returned to the city to pursue labours manifold in 
connection with schools, daily preaching, the organising of con- 
gregations, and the press. Within two years after his arrival in 
Bombay, he formed a church in his house after the Presby- 
terian model, consisting of a few of the men and women 
gathered out of the mass around him. The missionary institu- 
tion was under his care from its beginning as a school in the 
Fort in 1832, although it owed much also to Robert Nesbit, 
and in later days to John Murray Mitchell. Indeed, in his 
case, as in Duff’s more conspicuously, it was not one institution 
that had to be formed and fostered, but a second also, after the 
day of the Disruption,.a day now so bright in retrospect how- 
ever gloomy then. ' In 1830 he started The Oriental Christian 
Spectator, which continued for thirty years to do very valuable 
service to the missionary cause among those who could read 
the English language. His own vernacular schools, and those 
female schools in which his wife nobly exhausted her strength, 
were constantly superintended. All the time he found leisure 


—who can tell how ?—for those profound studies and for that 
social intercourse with educated Europeans of all ranks, by 
which his influence was so largely increased. The following 
words, written in 1836, but quite as applicable at the close of 
his career, show the proportion which such labours bore in his 
judgment to the direct work of preaching. They occur in a 
letter to a friend who had mentioned Duff’s degree :— 


“Dr. Duff's warm advocacy of the Calcutta Institution has been far too 
exclusive. I rejoice in the prosperity of the Seminary and wish it every 
support ; but he ought not to have advocated its cause by disparaging the 
direct preaching of the Gospel to the natives in their own languages by 
Europeans, and overlooked female education and the general education of 
the natives through the medium of their own tongues, which form the 
readiest key to their hearts. The higher institutions are well calculated to 
attract the higher classes of society, and to educate teachers and preachers. 
We must have a body of Christians, however, from which to select these 
agents. For this body of Christians we must not mainly depend on our 
academies, ‘To the poor the Gospel is preached.’ Of the little flock, and 
present inquirers at this place, some were first impressed by hearing the 
Gospel in the crowded bazaar, some by hearing it at the margin of the sea, 
some in church, some in the school-room, some in the place where the Lord 
of Glory was born when he came on his mission to this world, some in the 
social circle, some in the private chamber, and some by the perusal of 
Christian publications. I bless God for what I have already seen as to the 
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diminishment of prejudices against highway missionaries. Six years ago 
my countrymen laughed at me when they saw me ‘haranguing mobs.’ 
These same gentlemen have conferred on me their highest literary honour, 
and notwithstanding my street-preaching propensities, have put me into the 
chair formerly occupied by these great men, Sir James Mackintosh, Sir 
John Malcolm, etc., and suffered me to harangue them as their president ! 
I had serious thoughts of saying, Nolo episcopari ; but when I thought that 
I might contribute to shield the whole class of Ranters from contempt, and 
use my influence for the Lord’s cause, I refrained.” 


And nobly did he shield them: nearly forty years after 
writing this letter, on the 7th of April 1875, he appeared for 
the last time among the non-Christian natives of Bombay 
at the farewell meeting held by that evangelist of the world, 
Dr. A. N. Somerville. 

The personal influence of Wilson on all classes must be 
specially marked. Calm, courteous, wise, full of knowledge, 
full of kindness, he began early to make the power of his 
character, at once lofty and lovely, felt by all classes. Men 
high in the civil or the military service, travellers, governors, 
were his friends and guests, and under his roof native gentle- 
men were brought into contact with such men as Sir Bartle 
Frere, Lord Northbrook, and Mr. Grant Duff. This influence, 
although most free from anything like ostentation, could not be 
said to be unconscious: it was deliberately and prayerfully 
cultivated, with considerable expenditure of his private means. 


“The interest he manifested in the spiritual welfare of the officers both 
of the army and the Indian navy soon made Ambrolie Mission House a 
great centre of attraction for many in both services ; and the awakening to 
spiritual life that manifested itself very decidedly on the western side can 
be traced to the prayers and influence of Dr. Wilson.” 

These are the words of an English naval officer. 

“Dr. Wilson did not make me a Christian, but I hope I 
am a better man for having known him than I would other- 
wise have been,” said a Parsee gentleman after Wilson’s death. 
Hindus of distinction came from great distances to receive his 
dying blessing, and begged for his body that they might bury 
it. The common people equally, or even in greater measure, 
felt the power of his life-long devotion to their highest in- 
terests. “We are so glad,” said one of these to a British 
officer, “that Dr. Wilson will never go home. You all go and 
leave us: we know you are always looking longingly to 
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England : but Dr. Wilson will never go home.” He did go to 
Scotland twice; but even on the second occasion, receiving 
every honour his Church could give him and keenly feeling 
the sorrow of a second widowhood, he had no thought but to 
return to India as the home of his heart. It held the dust of 
the two wives who had so admirably helped his public work 
and seconded his private influence. Besides, the apostolic 
thirst was not slaked by forty-three years’ service: his words, 
written to a sister-in-law from Brindisi, were these: “I go 
bound in the Spirit to India to declare the Gospel message. 
Nothing but this object sustains my heart. I am sure you 
will all pray for me. My solace is in the Lord.” 


Turning now to the career of Duff, we may best convey an 
impression of the relations between the two modern apostles 
by quoting the words of each about a meeting which took 
place on the banks of the Indus on the 31st of January 1850. 
They had met before at Bombay in 1840, when Duff was 
returning from his first visit to Scotland :— 


“T translated the two first chapters of one of my tracts into Persian in 
my tent at the river-side. On the completion of this exercise I took hold 
of my telescope, and, sweeping with it the Indus before me to the north, 
I discerned what I took to be Dr. Duff's boat gently dropping down the 
river and approaching the spot where I was encamped. My ardent hopes 
and wishes were realised ; and we soon embraced one another, with the 
heart as well as with the hand. The emotions of both of us, meeting at the 
very ends of the earth after an interval of ten years, so eventful to our 
families, our missions, and our Church, and after multifarious labours and 
sufferings and extended travel by land and sea by both of us, were well- 
nigh overpowering. The gracious and faithful providence of God to us both 
it was impossible for us to overlook.” 


With highly characteristic difference of language, but with 
the same heart, Duff writes :-— 


“Need I say with what intense feeling of delight we hailed each other, 
face to face, on the banks of that celebrated stream, and in a spot so isolated 
and remote from the realms of modern civilisation—a spot never before 
trodden by the feet of two heralds of the Cross, but conspicuously display- 
ing, among the edifices which crown the rocky heights of Sehwan, the 
symbols of the Crescent, and as visibly exhibiting, in the scattered ruins and 
desolation all around, the impress of rapacious and short-sighted tyranny ? 
Joyous was our meeting, and sweet and refreshing has been our intercourse 
since. How have our souls been led to praise and magnify the name of our 
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God for his marvellous and ineffable mercies! It is now ten years since we 
last parted in the neighbourhood of Bombay ; and what centuries of events 
have been crowded into these ten years—alike in Europe and Asia, alike in 

Church and in State!” 


The chief event in the Church for both had been the Disrup- 
tion of the Church of Scotland, the greatest event that had 
taken place for two centuries. It has not, however, been 
decisive, as we now see, as to the question of the Church’s 
spiritual independence : that question is destined ere long to 
discussion on a larger scale, and it may be with more searching 
keenness. Wilson and Duff, like all the foreign missionaries 
of the Church, without a single exception, at the cost of very 
great sacrifices but with no hesitation, took the side of 
spiritual independence as a necessary consequence of the living 
reign of Christ in His Church ; and it is most earnestly to be 
desired that when the discussion is renewed men may fix their 
attention chiefly on the validity or otherwise of that judgment. 

Dr. Duff’s career in India, looked at with reference to dates, 
seems fragmentary. Landing in the summer of 1830, he was 
carried suddenly on board the first homeward-bound ship that 
could be found in July of 1834, the doctors stopping their ears 
to his pitiful remonstrances. Permitted to return to Calcutta 
in 1840, he was again forced home in 1850. Getting back in 
1856, he was obliged finally to relinquish India in 1863. Thus 
the number of years spent by him out of India, after his 
ordination, was larger than the number spent in it. But the 
career was not interrupted: it was one of continuous and 
mighty influence all through. 

In accepting the post of the General Assembly’s first 
missionary, Duff carefully stipulated for a large amount of 
independence. Knowing how adverse were the influences of 
the capital, the Committee instructed him to establish his 
institution, not in Calcutta, but in some outlying region near. 
His first act, when he had surveyed the ground, was to set this 
instruction aside. His large brain and larger heart had con- 
ceived in faith the purpose of pouring Christian education— 
not in part but in whole, all that he himself possessed, all that 
any Scotchman could get, and distinctively Christian—into 
the heart of India, with the confidence that, being truth, such 
knowledge—scientific, historical, biblical and spiritual,—must 
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extrude superstition and error. A man with such a purpose 
was likely to be misunderstood. Some thought he was relying 
too much on secular education and would “deluge Calcutta 
with rogues and villains ;” others feared that he was neglecting 
the commission in not making conversions, even of the poorest, 
his direct and immediate aim. But he understood himself: 
his soul was ardently fixed on the Redeemer in most genuine 
dependence : so that, while his heart was a perennial fountain 
of compassion for the perishing heathen, his will was triple 
steel. His answer was: “ We think not of individuals merely ; 
we look to the masses. Spurning the notion of a present day’s 
success and a present year’s wonder, we direct our views not 
merely to the present, but to future generations. While you 
engage in directly separating as many precious atoms from the 
mass as the stubborn resistance to ordinary appliances can 
admit, we shall, with the blessing of God, devote our time and 
strength to the preparing of a mine and the setting of a train 
which shall one day explode and tear up the whole from its 
lowest depths.” He never lost sight of this magnificent concep- 
tion, nor faith in its ultimate realisation, through nearly fifty 
years; and the fifty years justified him. Even within the 
four years of his first residence in Calcutta, he became one of 
the men of most influence in the Indian capital, and the 
annual examination of his Institution was one of the sights to 
which natives and Europeans resorted with eager interest. 
Duff's career was one long conflict. A Celt to the back- 
bone, uniting a singularly fervent piety with large education 
and strong intelligence, and penetrated through and through 
with intense convictions, the very courage of his faith made 
him a man of war from youth to age. And not on the high 
places of the field only. Abroad, he said, “The beliefs and 
habits of the peoples of India are one mass of soul-destroying 
error: let them perish!” But at home also, he found his 
lofty convictions opposed by the vis inertia of indifference, 
long neglect, and dwarfing greed. Returning in 1835, his 
health restored by the five-months’ voyage and his heart 
brim-full, he was shocked to find no knowledge of his work, 
and no interest in it among the friends at home. Even the 
committee was not called together until the convener, hearing 
that Duff was holding drawing-room meetings in Edinburgh of 
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his own motion, thought the over-zealous man must be placed 
under some sort of regulation. We wish there were some 
graphic record of that meeting: it must have been as though 
a sturdy fellow of six feet, exuberant with manly vigour, had 
burst in among a congregation of cripples sipping salts in the 
pump-room of a fashionable spa, slapping them on the back, 
and bidding them get up and dance with him! Nearly all the 
members of committee were present. The convener explained 
that he had thought it needful to summon them, seeing that 
their agent had been acting in a very irregular and unwarrant- 
able manner. Then “their agent” rose. His exact words are 
not recorded, but knowing how he spoke a few months later, 
we can guess them. He is said to have been perfectly calm ; 
but he offered to write out his resignation on the spot if 
the committee thought it well to abridge his liberty of speech, 
and told them that if they were willing to leave him reason- 
able freedom, he might, by speaking, do something to increase 
the funds of the mission and the number of its agents. 


“For, the people being profoundly ignorant of the whole subject, their 
being wakened to take a deeper interest in so spiritual a work as the evan- 
gelisation of the world would not only be carrying out more fully the last 
great commission of our blessed Saviour, but also tend in many remarkable 
ways, spiritually, to benefit their own souls.” 


When he sat down, there was a rush to the door, and the 
worthy convener was left standing alone in the middle of the 
floor in dumb amazement! “Probably we have had enough 
of the subject for this day,” said Duff, with great calmness ; 
and we may be sure Dr. Brunton quite agreed with him. 
From that day he was the warm admirer and steadfast friend of 
the Boanerges of missions. 

The scene in the Assembly of 1835,—a scene to which there 
had been nothing like in ecclesiastical history, and followed by 
most gracious results,—is probably familiar to most readers. 
Rising from his bed, Mr. Duff made his way to the church in 
time to speak in connection with the Foreign Mission Report, 
pushing aside all remonstrances of the friends who feared he 
would do himself harm. When he sat down, after two or 
three hours, “drenched in perspiration as if he had been 
dragged through the Atlantic,” all his hearers, moderates and 
lawyers quite as much as the evangelicals, were overwhelmed ; 
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all wept. After Dr. Gordon had prayed, it was found that 
indifference to the great cause was gone like summer snow. 
Those who had heard Fox and Pitt declared that they had never 
heard any speech to equal this “in transcendent eloquence 
and overpowering impressiveness.” Forty thousand copies of 
it were, by order of the Assembly, sent out over Scotland ; and 
the missionary—to whom the University of Aberdeen threw a 
D.D.—spent the years from his twenty-ninth to his thirty- 
third in rousing the Scottish people in every parish to a juster 
estimate of the Church’s greatest work. 

We make no attempt to follow Dr. Duff through the rest of 
his noble life. The singleness of his aim and the magnificent 
force which he brought to bear on its accomplishment, may 
be understood. Whether in Calcutta or in Edinburgh, in 
Philadelphia or in London, he was the same man to the end, 
and his power the same; for his faith never contracted its 
scope, nor faltered. 


An estimate of the fruits resulting from the lives of these two 
apostles is, happily, impossible. In part, they are to be seen 
in the figures which represent the numbers of converts fifty 
years ago and now; in the flourishing missionary institutions ; 
in the machinery devised and set in motion. But these are, 
after all, the least. The vindication of apostolical Christianity 
in its universal adaptation and power, which both Wilson and 
Duff supplied by their lives, and Duff also by the consecrated 
devotion of his transcendent gift, is of more value than any 
results which admit of being statistically tabulated. And it 
is even more heartening and enlarging for us to follow the 
suggestions which these lives frequently supply concerning 
those “other sheep,” not of any particular fold, whom only the 
Chief Shepherd knows, and whom He is bringing, that they 
may hear His voice in ways past our finding out. When Lord 
Polwarth was standing at the open grave of Duff, in Edinburgh, 
he saw, beside him, “a black lad, gazing with his big rolling 
eyes into it.” Whence had he come? And how many such 
are there? In far Kurachee, so early as 1850, Wilson found 
“converts and students from the Christian College of Dr. Duff 
holding the highest positions, and influencing all around them 
for good ;” and at the same time he me with the first Hindu 
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woman whom he had himself received into the Church, and 
baptized her grandson, “one of the most promising pupils.” 

If he met thus with one or two, how many more are there 
reserved, to be discovered in the day when they that sowed 
and they that reaped shall “rejoice together’? At a place 
called Deesa, in 1840, Wilson encountered a man who had 
assumed the profession of Christianity, and had begun to pro- 
pagate it “without any consultation with Europeans.” Six 
years before, a soldier in the camp had given him a Gujerati 
tract, The Great Inquiry, and a Marathi tract, The First Book 
for Children. These had “awakened great anxiety about the 
salvation of his soul.” He had travelled far and wide, seeking 
light, and had at length, through some portions of the Bible, 
more tracts, and conversation with a friend from Bengal, 
“become convinced that Jesus Christ is the only Surety and 
Saviour of men, and resolved, without consulting with flesh and 
blood, to devote himself to His service.” The good missionary 
answered his questions, being surprised at the evidence they 
furnished of his intelligence ; and found, on examination, that 
he “distinctly ascribed the origination of the plan of redemp- 
tion to the Father, its accomplishment to the work and merit 
of the Son, and its application to the Holy Spirit, of whose 
various operations he spoke in a way strictly consistent with 
the Divine testimony.” The man, Narottam, had seven 
converts, and about a hundred inquirers around him, to whom 
he ministered, and by whom he was supported. He said he 
meant to go on doing so; and Wilson left him after fervent 
prayer, feeling the privilege of such a meeting abundant reward 
for along and trying journey. In such incidents the angel’s 
message is repeated: “ Run, speak to this young man (who is 
setting forth with a measuring line to measure Jerusalem), 
saying, Jerusalem shall be inhabited as a city without walls 
for the multitude of men and cattle therein. For I, saith the 
Lord, will be unto her a wall of fire round about, and will be 
the glory in the midst of her” (Zech. ii. 4, 5). That is to say, 
it is not for us to attempt to measure with our line what is too 
great to be measured. It is better for us, gladly relinquishing 
such attempt, to work somewhere on the glowing circumference 
under the safe shield and the strengthening warmth of the 
Master's presence. A. MACLEOD SYMINGTON. 





The Grace of Patience. 


Art. V.—Christian Philosophy of Patience. 


AX entire philosophy of the Christian grace of patience is 
contained in the words:—‘“ We, through the Spirit, wait 
for the hope of righteousness by faith” (Gal. v. 5). 

This utterance is oracular ; and we propose, in the /irst place, 
to explain, and in the second place, to confirm it; or, in other 
words, /irst, to show its meaning, and then its truth,—/irst, to 
exhibit the specific thought which the oracle contains,—and 
secondly, to show how that thought is realised as a fact in the 
Christian life—in, not the natural virtue, but the grace of 
patience. . 


I. In the first place, then, as to the meaning of the words. 
It may be noted that the thought is a somewhat complex one, 
binding together in one proposition several terms which are, 
each of them, very important in itself,—peculiarly so when 


they are brought into this particular relation to each other. 
Taking the terms in their reverse order, we have to notice-— 
“faith,” “righteousness,” “hope,” “waiting ;” and this “ wait- 
ing” achieved “through the Spirit.” The graces of faith, hope, 
and patience fall thus to be considered, both in their relations 
to one another, and also as they somehow stand connected with 
“righteousness ;” for certainly the term “righteousness” plays 
a great part in this oracle, and indeed constitutes its hinge and 
most important term. The three graces here mentioned— 
faith, hope, patience or “waiting ”—have, in fact, no point of 
support, except in this “righteousness,” to which they stand 
related. They must have some ground, some foundation, some 
great and effectual support out of themselves; else would they 
fade away into fancy and sentimentalism. Every grace what - 
soever in the believer’s soul is, at the best, but imperfect, frail, 
and not self-supporting. It must have some external, or, as it 
is often called, objective, or outward support. How grand a 
support would “righteousness” be! It plays precisely this 
part, or fulfils precisely this office, towards the several graces 
here mentioned; and to show this, is really to open up the 
oracle. 
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Notice, then, in the first place, how “faith” is connected 
with this “righteousness ;” in the second place, how “hope” is 
connected with it; and then, in the third place, we shall see 
how patience comes into exercise,—patience or “ waiting.” 

1. Notice then, first of all, that this righteousness is “by 
faith.” “We, through the Spirit, wait for the hope of righteous- 
ness by faith.” That is just the name of this righteousness,— 
“righteousness by faith.” It is not a righteousness which 
consists in works, or comes by works, but by faith. Hence it 
is not our own, in the sense of being wrought by us, or 
wrought in us. It is not even a righteousness wrought by 
God in us, but wrought by God (Immanuel) for us. The 
faith, and hope, and patience, are all wrought im us by the 
Spirit ; but the righteousness is not something standing in the 
same category with these graces,—these inward subjective 
principles of the Divine life: it is something outward and 
apart from them all, having its own perfect and unchangeable 
subsistence separately from them, and around which, in its 
perfection and unchangeableness, they, in their imperfection, 
may cluster and cling. In a word, it is the righteousness of 
Christ, the Head and Surety of his people, the glorious and 
perfect obedience unto death of God’s dear Son, standing in 
the name and stead of his covenant people,—their last Adam, 
the Lord from heaven. 

Blessed be God, this righteousness stands outside and apart 
from all our graces, however good and excellent, partaking in 
no degree of their frailty and variableness; in no manner 
endangered by our varying frames of spirit; not waxing or 
waning with our spiritual welfare or decay, but itself beyond 
the reach of change; the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 
He “ brought in an everlasting righteousness.” 

It is ours by faith. It is especially designated “righteous- 
ness by faith.” Speaking of it to the Philippians, Paul says: 
“Yea, doubtless, and I count all things but loss, that I may 
be found in him, not having mine own righteousness, which 
is of the law, but that which is through the faith of Christ, 
the righteousness which is of God by faith.” It is “of faith,” 
or “by faith.” Righteousness comes not by the law, but by 
faith. 

The treacherous and jealous heart of unbelief would fain 
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find righteousness by works, understanding how to trust to a 
binding bargain, but seeing no valid security in mere grace. 
Nevertheless, “it is of faith, that it may be by grace, to the end 
the promise may be sure.” It is of faith, expressly that in- 
fallible security may be found. And infallible security is thus 
found. For, in itself, the righteousness is perfect; all satisfy- 
ing to the law and justice of God,—unalterably so. It is freely 
given by God, in his omniscience, which sees and foresees all 
our unworthiness; given in his sincerity, which is truth at 
first, and faithfulness thereafter unto eternity. Perfect in 
itself, and freely given, in the face of all that in the past, the 
present, or the future, could be supposed to induce God to 
refuse, or withhold, or withdraw it, no possession held by 
any creature can be on firmer tenure than this righteousness, 
—this righteousness which is of God by faith. 

2. Notice, secondly, there is a hope connected with this 
righteousness. ‘“ We, through the Spirit, wait for the hope of 
righteousness by faith.” This righteousness brings a certain 
hope in its train. And well it may, and a great and glorious 
hope too. For, only consider :—What may you not hope for, 
if you are in possession of this righteousness,—this righteous- 
ness which is perfect and everlasting, which cannot be changed 
in itself, and cannot be alienated from you? What will it not 
entitle you to anticipate and to expect in the bettering of 
your condition, in the establishing of your welfare, for ever ? 
First of all, and most obviously, it must justify you in the sight 
of God. It cannot possibly do less. Yea, it cannot possibly 
do less than justify you at once, and once for all, perfectly and 
unalterably. For, by faith, this righteousness is your righteous- 
ness; it is so now and for ever, once and once for all. It 
meets all that God’s law demands as preliminary, necessary, 
or conditional to the bestowment of eternal life ;—life in the 
favour of God, which is life indeed; in his loving-kindness, 
which is better than life. You stand acquitted of all guilt or 
blame before God; accepted, also, into all just rights and titles 
to the favour of God. Like Abraham, you have believed God, 
and righteousness is imputed to you, and you are called the 
friend of God. 

If this is true, what may you not hope for? Deliverance from 
all evil,—that at least you may expect. An omnipotent God 
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is not likely to let anything whatever injure his friends. 
If God be for you, who can be against you? Who is he that 
shal] harm you? “What ill shall thee befall?” Nay: not 
only deliverance from evil, but the attainment of all good—of 
all positive blessedness—may well be expected by those that 
are the friends of God. On the one hand, he is your shield: 
—on the other, your exceeding great reward. Spurning and 
fleeing from danger, you find the Lord is your refuge : desiring 
good, the true good and satisfaction of your nature, you find 
the Lord is your portion. He is your refuge and your portion 
in the land of the living. You hope for perfect exemption 
from evil, and full enjoyment of good. 

If you are altogether righteous before God, this is reason- 
able :—it is a natural, warrantable, well-grounded hope. The 
Judge of all the earth sees in thee no spot or wrinkle or any 
such thing. He thinks of thee as all fair and comely—clothed 
in garments of salvation and robes of righteousness. He sees 
thee washed and justified and sanctified in the name of the 
Lord Jesus and by the Spirit of thy God. He sees, it is true, 
that thine own inward righteousness of sanctification is im- 
perfect, and that sin still dwells within thee. But that enters 
not into his estimate of thy relation to his own law in the 
judgment of justification. Clothed in righteousness, perfect 
righteousness, by faith, thou art acquitted and approven at 
his bar; and thou art a friend of God. He is thy God; and 
thou art his son. 

Can hope build too much on this foundation? ‘Will a just 
and justifying Judge leave you destitute of the deliverance from 
evil to which your acquittal entitles you—or destitute of the 
positive good to which his own righteous approbation gives 
you ground to aspire? I call on you again to think that if 
righteousness—complete and finished and final—is yours, 
justice itself declares that you can never righteously be 
subjected to any penalty whatever, nor righteously kept out of 
your reward and your inheritance: that no evil can befall you 
—no real blessing be withheld from you. Rather than a 
single stroke of real hurt should light upon you, it were only 
just and warrantable to hope that all heaven’s angels should 
come trooping forth and compass you around in one impreg- 
nable encamping host of light and fire. Rather than a single 
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boon of real and needed good be wanting, it were but reason- 
able and right to hope that rocks should give you water, 
ravens bring you bread, and stars should change their courses 
and their seasons, if need be, to give you light. What can be 
too great to hope for on behalf of those whom the King and 
Judge, eternal and supreme, hath justified—whom Heaven hath 
made its friends ? 

Is it not a plain deduction of reason, that all possible 
victory and blessing must accompany, or flow from, your 
being righteous before God ? 

Scripture sanctions this. It calls those who are righteous 
by faith—God’s justitied ones,—it calls them kings and 
priests; sons and heirs of God. It declares that all the 
angels are ministering spirits sent forth to minister to such. 
It distinctly asserts that no evil shall befal them ;—that the 
angels of God are charged and commissioned to watch over 
them ;—that all things whatsoever shall work together for 
their good ;—that the Lord names them Beulah, for they are 
married to him, and Hephzibah, because he delighteth in 
them ;—-that they are more than conquerors over all evil, and 
proprietors of all that could be desired—of, literally, adl things, 
whether Paul or Apollos or Cephas, or the world or life or 
death, or things present or things to come, all are theirs, for 
they are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s. 

3. But is this practically, presently, sensibly the condition 
of the righteous? Do they already realise, and presently 
possess, and sensibly enjoy, all that they are thus entitled to 
expect as the fruit of their “righteousness by faith” ? 

Why, their condition, sensibly and obviously, is the very 
reverse of what they might seem entitled to expect. The 
moment they become righteous by faith, they become pilgrims 
on the earth; starting on a wilderness journey, instead of 
entering on a garden of pleasures; undertaking a new and 
hitherto inconceivable conflict, instead of being proclaimed 
victorious ; bending their shoulder to receive a heavy cross, 
instead of their head to receive a sparkling crown ;—and 
Jacob’s only palpable proof that he is Israel, a prince with 
God, is that he “ halts upon his thigh” ! 

This is a sore trial: it is a great temptation. To become 
more sorrowful, just as you are acquitted and accepted as 
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righteous and right with God’s law for ever ;—to have new and 
wellnigh insuperable difficulties with yourself, with the world, 
with unseen fves, just as all difficulties in your relation to God 
have disappeared ;—to have to resign your most cherished 
desires at the very time, (perhaps,) when told that God is 
henceforth to hear your supplications and give you all that is 
good ;—to find yourself for the first time awake to the hate- 
fulness of sin, aware that it defiles you and dwells in you, at 
the very time that you are considered of God as arrayed 
in a righteousness in which is no sin and no spot, nor any 
such thing ;—is it not a most perplexing contradiction, fitted 
to make you call in question whether you really can be 
righteous before God at all—fitted to make you reflect un- 
favourably on the accuracy of your judgment in thinking that 
you had in any sense become righteous by faith? You know 
not what to think. You are perplexed as with a painful 
mystery. You think that if really justified,—really established 
before God on the footing of righteousness and friendship,— 
an accepted servant and beloved friend of Heaven ;—surely it 
would be different with you—greatly different and better. 
Sorrow would not fall so largely to your lot; affliction would 
not so often weigh you down, or so variously befall you; 
your reasonable wishes would not be so frequently crossed ; 
the tender point of your heart so often and painfully touched ; 
your conflict with sin so constant and so little victorious that 
the evil still lurks within you, watches to break forth, and stirs 
to humble and defile. You think again on all that you 
might so warrantably hope for on the ground of this 
righteousness—not on the ground of your faith, for i¢ trembles 
oftentimes in its weakness, and these very tremors of doubt 
and of perplexity arise from the frailty and infirmity of faith. 
But this righteousness is the ground of all your expectation. 
And, behold! how good it is—how glorious—how worthy even 
of the Father’s approbation! Should not they that receive 
abundance of grace and this gift of righteousness reign in life? 
Should they not have a right royal life of it—kingly and 
noble, with no meannesses and limitations, and festering sores 
and heavy burdens, prompting to sighs and tears and irritating 
tendencies to give up the conflict in despair? Why should 
there be a conflict at all, when the great question with my 
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God is settled, and settled so blessedly and well,—settled in 
this, that I am a friend of God? 

It is a sore perplexity ; what are you to make of it? What 
has been wrong ? 

There has been nothing wrong. Your hope has not been 
wrong. Your hope has not been too great, too high, too am- 
bitious. You have reason for it, and Scripture ; yea, for more 
than eye hath seen, or ear heard, or hath entered into the heart 
of man. You are by no means to give up your hope; there 
has been nothing wrong with 7. 

For there is nothing wrong with the righteousness round 
which it clings, and which it honours; to which it only does 
simple justice, when cherishing on the ground of it the noblest 
ambitions that can stir the soul of man. And your faith has 
not been wrong. Your faith has not been unwarrantable, pre- 
sumptuous, premature. Appropriating the righteousness in 
the very light in which God presents it in his word—a gift to 
you freely, in all its fulness, without money, without delay, 
without recalling,—yours, because you need it in your want 
of righteousness, in your sin and misery: your faith, thus 
receiving what God thus gives, is every way warrantable and 
pleasing in his sight. 

No; there is nothing wrong in the faith which embraces 
the righteousness; and nothing wrong with the large, and 
warm, and boundless hope which you feel entitled, on the 
ground of that righteousness, to cherish; and nothing wrong 
with the righteousness itself, for it is beautiful and glorious, 
excellent and comely, and a price with which to buy all heaven 
for those who have it. 

Why, then, have you not a present, perfect, painless victory 
over all evil—a present, unalloyed possession of all that is 
good? Why should not the righteousness achieve that on your 
behalf at once ? 

It would, were it not “righteousness by faith.” It would, 
were it your own personal, inherent righteousness, righteous- 
ness wrought out in you and by you to its present perfection 
and heavenly glory. In that case there would be no deferring 
of your hope, and no object to be gained by deferring it. But 
it is yours by faith. You must be content that its fruits and 
purchase be yours by faith too: and they are all yours by faith 
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with delay, and without drawback,—without admixture or 
alloy. They are all yours by faith already. 

But faith is not sight; faith is not present full fruition ; 
faith is not heaven, except as by faith you may have a heaven 
upon earth—a defiled earth as yet, cursed, and sorrowful, and 
groaning, and travailing in pain and bondage until now. You 
live in two kingdoms or realms, that of faith and that of sense. 
In the kingdom of faith there is no sin, but perfect righteous- 
ness; no death, but only life eternal; no curse and sorrow, 
but only peace and joy, and the love of God unmingled ; no 
darkness, but only the light and sunshine of a Father’s coun- 
tenance. In the kingdom of sense again all is sin, and death, 
and sorrow, and sighing: and living, as you must, in both 
these realms at once, your function and office, as a king and 
priest to God, is to see to it that you bring the powers and 
privileges of the kingdom of faith to bear on the powers of the 
kingdom of sense, to control and conquer them all. Sense 
sends up its clouds into the realm of faith, to darken your 
sunshine ; and its pains and agonies to try your peace ; and its 
death-powers (though stingless) to grapple with your heavenly 
life; and its sins of the flesh to mix with its fruits of the 
Spirit. Still: give the kingdom of faith its own character ; do 
justice to it; accredit it not with what comes from sense, and 
the flesh, and the world, and the devil; take it as it is, God’s 
realm of marvellous light in Jesus the Son of his love ;—and 
there is no evil in it at all; there is no possible good want- 
ing in it; it rests on the finished righteousness, which is itself, 
as all else in the kingdom of faith, a righteousness by faith ; 
and by faith you possess already all that the righteousness 
entitles you to claim. In the kingdom of faith you already 
by faith possess a victory by faith over all that is evil, and an 
inheritance by faith in all that is good. Still: you possess as 
yet only by faith. Your hope is warrantable, your title is 
impregnable, for it is the finished righteousness. Your faith, 
the faith by which you hold the righteousness, is good; but 
faith is the substance of things as yet only hoped for, the 
evidence of things that are not yet seen. Hence the need of 
WAITING. “ We, through the Spirit, wait for the hope of 
righteousness by faith.” 

And thus our explanation has blended into our third point, 
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—the relation in which patience stands to hope and faith, 
and to that righteousness without which all these graces are 
impossible. 

Without the grace of patience what can the believer do? 
He has need of patience. Inthe deferring of his hope; in the 
increasing pressure of his cross; in the ceaseless variation of 
his sorrow; in his consciousness, very specially a growing 
consciousness, of sin’s exceeding sinfulness; he has strong 
temptation to think his faith untrue, his hope unwarrantable— 
strong temptation to strike sail and let the ship be driven. 
But patience whispers, “ Wait:” “It is good that a man 
should both hope and quietly wait for the salvation of the 
Lord.” The righteousness is all-perfect, and it has purchased 
all things. To have it by faith is a good and secure tenure ; 
this very temptation, in all the ground and reason of it, shows 
more and more that righteousness cannot be by worth or 
works of yours; clearly it must be alone by faith; it must be 
by faith, that it may be by grace; and it is by grace, to 
the end the promise may be sure. The righteousness is all- 
perfect, and to have it by faith is right ; the hope, therefore, 
may be deferred, but it maketh not ashamed. When the 
righteousness shall have become yours not by faith only—not 
merely by promise on God’s part, secretly sealed by faith, in the 
court of conscience here below; but yours sensibly, obviously, 
ostensibly, publicly proclaimed on God’s part in the court of 
heaven’s high judgment-hall above, then shall it not merely 
be by faith that you shall possess the objects of your hope, the 
high and holy things, the victory, the blessing, the fulness of 
joy, the perfection of holiness in all its bliss and beauty ; not 
only by faith shall these things be yours then—they are all 
yours now by faith, which is the substance, earnest, evidence, 
essence of them all already ;—but yours they shall be then in 
all their fulness—in all their circumstance and garniture of 
glory—altogether unmingled with evil, conflict, sorrowing, 
sighing, sin—with no good thing wanting, with unmingled 
pleasures for ever, in more even than the glory of the celestial 
vision, which, made to pass before the sorrowful believing soul 
by anticipation, has so often evoked the cry, “O mother dear, 
Jerusalem, when shall I come to thee?” 

Bear up then ; endure ; stand out ; under present trial, under 
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the peculiar perplexity and temptation that arise from believing 
that you have a right to a position very different from that 
in which you still find yourself placed. You have that right. 
The righteousness gives it to you; and the righteousness 
itself, you have a sure right to i¢ on the word of him who 
cannot lie, and therefore it is yours by faith. No hope can be 
too high, too inspiring, too encouraging, when it is the hope of 
righteousness. The hope that is founded on righteousness is a 
righteous hope indeed, and cannot righteously be defeated,— 
that is, simply, cannot be defeated at all. But it is founded 
on the righteousness of faith: it is a hope therefore that is 
reserved, that is laid up for you, that is deferred till faith is 
no longer needed. Be patient until then. Be patient till the 
coming of the Lord. Wait for the hope of righteousness. 

Such, then, is the meaning of this intensely wise and 
interesting oracle, as it describes the believer's present position 
on earth. It is that of one who is “waiting for the hope of 
righteousness by faith.” 


II. And now, that this is true; that he is really enabled 
through the Spirit to maintain this position; we shall briefly 
show. In other words, we shall explain how the Spirit enables 
the believer to wait for the hope of righteousness by faith. 

1. First of all, then, the Spirit enables the believer to wait 
for the hope of righteousness by faith, by giving him glorious 
views of that righteousness. 

“TI have expected more from my justification than I was 
entitled to expect; and I have thus greatly deceived myself,” 
the believer is tempted to say. “I thought to have enjoyed 
an unmingled and unclouded peace from the moment of my 
being counted righteous in the sight of God. I had regarded 
my justification as so valid and complete from the first that 
it would shield me ever after from all pain, and settle me 
securely in all bliss and peace. But I have been mistaken. 
It cannot have been so sure, so valid, so perfect as I had 
thought, or I cannot have so firmly and faithfully taken hold 
and kept hold of it.” 

In this snare, or difficulty, or crisis of despondency, the 
Holy Spirit intervenes. He “convinces of righteousness, 
because Jesus has gone to the Father.” He “shines in the 
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heart to give the light of the knowledge of the glory of God 
in the face of Jesus Christ.” He reveals the glory of his 
person as the Eternal Son of God—the brightness of the 
Father’s glory and the express image of his person. He 
unfolds the wonders of that condescension in which he 
humbled himself, and took upon him the form of a servant, 
that he might be obedient unto death, and bring in, and be, 
a justifying righteousness. He discloses the awful rectitude 
of heart in which Jesus continued faithful even unto the 
cursed death of the cross, and the matchless love in which he 
laid down his life for the sheep. The Spirit, further and very 
specially, shines upon the holy law of God, the standard of 
righteousness, and fills the soul with admiring views of its 
justice, holiness, beauty, goodness; inclines the heart to love 
it, and to admire and love therefore all that is a fair response 
or counterpart to it; to admire and love, above all, that 
righteousness of Immanuel in which the full glory of the law 
stands forth, not in cold tables of stone or in awful command- 
ments, but in the fascinating embodiment of a perfect personal 
obedience to all requirements. The blessed Spirit thus fulfils 
the promise made by Jesus concerning him: “ He shall glorify 
me; for he shall take of mine and shall show it unto you.” 
He specially takes the righteousness and thus gloriously reveals 
its excellence, its trustworthiness as a ground of hope; and 
reassures the Christian that he cannot hope for too much as 
the purchase of a price that is beyond all price. And faith, 
staggered and at fault, returns to its full assurance once more 
—/(and full assurance, though it may not have been as yet 
developed, is always in the heart of that faith which has the 
Spirit and Word of God for its co-ordinate and concurring 
causes: “ we believe and are sure”),—and maintains that its 
justification is perfect, glorious, unassailable, eternal, whatever 
may appear to sense and reason to the contrary. 

2. The Spirit strengthens the faith by which the righteous- 
ness is appropriated and held fast. He does so in and by the 
very act of displaying the moral excellence and perfection of 
the righteousness. For he sets it forth always as a vicarious 
righteousness—the righteousness wholly and exclusively of a 
substitute :—in that sense not so much Christ’s as ours—not 
needed for himself, but his people’s righteousness ;—himself, 
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Jehovah our Righteousness, predicted, promised, proffered as 
such—as when Isaiah says, “Surely shall one say (ce. it shall 
be the joyful watchword of his kingdom)—In the Lord have I 
righteousness.” And faith, seeing this all-perfect righteous- 
ness—vicarious in its very nature and deepest undeniable 
history ; useless, therefore, save to clothe the unrighteous with 
—and seeing it proffered always in the Word in that light, 
wherever it is there referred to and described, acts its appro- 
priation more intelligently, more clearly, more firmly, more 
consciously, more victoriously, more joyfully, more God-glorify- 
ingly, saying, “In the Lord have I righteousness: Christ is 
the end of the law to me for righteousness: I count all things 
but loss, to be found in Christ, having the righteousness which 
is of God by faith.” 

3. The Spirit, revealing the fulness and perfection of the 
righteousness, and strengthening the faith by which it is 
embraced, further strengthens the hope—the lively hope to 
which he hath begotten us. See this very systematically 
explained in the fifth chapter of Romans, where the faith, 
hope, and patience under the hope deferred amidst tribula- 
tion, are all placed in their true mutual relations to each other 
and to the pristine central righteousness, and where the func - 
tion of the Spirit is also beautifully brought out. “ Being 
justified” in this righteousness “by faith, we have peace with 
God through our Lord Jesus Christ.” So much for the “faith ” 
which embraces the righteousness. A “hope” should grow out 
of it. That is noted next :—“ By whom also we have by faith 
access into that grace wherein we stand, and rejoice in hope 
of the glory of God.” But there is need of patience; and the 
apostle proceeds to say so :—‘“ And not only so, but we glory 
in tribulations also; because tribulation worketh patience ; 
and patience, experience; and experience, hope; and hope 
maketh not ashamed, because the love of God is shed abroad 
in our hearts by the Holy Ghost given unto us:” our hope 
doth not shame us; it is maintained as true and valid, such as 
we need not be ashamed to profess, “because the love of God 
is shed abroad in our hearts,’—the great grace and tender 
fatherly love of God is poured into our souls sweetly,—“ by 
the Holy Ghost given unto us.” He is the earnest of our 
hope. He gives us in the love of God a taste and foretaste of 
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all that we hope for. He is the seal of our inheritance, the 
earnest, the first-fruits: and in his gracious, blessed work of 
causing us to feel that the Lord is good, and that blessed is 
the man that trusteth in him, he supports our hope; and we, 
through the Spirit, wait for the hope of that righteousness in 
which, being justified by faith, we “rejoice in the hope of the 
glory of God.” 

4. Once more the Spirit deals with us concerning our 
patience itself; strengthening it as a distinct grace itself, by 
enabling us to maintain communion with Heaven amidst all 
the trials of earth, amidst all that would seem to forbid our 
hope. In other words, he enables us to wait for the hope of 
righteousness by being a Spirit of prayer and supplication to us. 

This is finely brought out by the Apostle Paul in the 
eighth chapter of the Romans. He has been speaking of those 
sufferings which seem so ill to befit the heirs of heaven—so 
incongruous in the lot of the sons of God. Truly their rank 
is concealed, and the honour due to them is delayed. Nay: 
all nature seems very sensible of that; all her sorrow is 
because of it. All her voices, alike of terror and of plaintive- 
ness, are bewailing it. What are the wild waves saying? 
What says the moaning midnight wind? What mean those 
tempests that wrap all heaven in darkness and the great deep 
in fury? Why is all creation groaning? It is with one 
intent—with one hope in view—a hope that cannot always 
be deferred: it is “in hope of the manifestation of the sons of 
God.” All nature travaileth in pain, because the present state 
of God’s children conflicts so perplexingly with their rank and 
rights as justified in the righteousness of the Only-Begotten. 

Ourselves also groan for the adoption—the public proclama- 
tion of our righteousness and sonship, which shall be given at 
the redemption,—that is, the resurrection of the body. But 
till then, our adoption, our justification, is a secret ;—valid, 
indeed ;—carrying rights and titles with it; but not giving us 
infeftment here. “We are saved,” it is true; but it is “in 
hope” (Rom. viii. 24). But hope that is seen is not hope, for 
what a man seeth why doth he yet hope for? Meantime our 
faith is sustained by the Spirit. Our patience is supported 
by his gracious aids. We do not fail in our infirmities. We 
do not, in sickness of heart, give up our hope because it is 
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deferred,—as hope from its very nature must always be. We 
do not say in trial, “This evil is of the Lord: why should I 
wait for him any longer?” We do not “strike sail and let 
the ship be driven.” For we betake ourselves to the haven of 
prayer; and there we have the Spirit’s strengthening aid, 
along the lines of what I shall call that blessed soul battle- 
ery: “ Likewise also the Spirit helpeth our infirmities; for we 
know not what to pray for as we ought ; but the Spirit maketh 
intercession for us with groanings which cannot be uttered” 
(Rom. viii. 26). 

It is thus pre-eminently that we through the Spirit wait 
for the hope of the righteousness which is by faith. No 
antagonism between what is promised to our faith, and what 
we meet with in the kingdom of sense, is able now to stagger 
us. Present in the body, we are absent from the Lord; but 
we walk by faith, not by sight. “The body is dead because 
of sin, but the spirit is life because of -righteousness” 
(Rom. viii. 10). The body, yet unrenewed, yet unregenerated 
(regenerated it will be only in resurrection), while we wait for 
its redemption (which must come through death and the grave), 
links and binds us to the realm of sense; and in that realm 
we are conversant with sin, sorrow, sighing, trial, difficulty, 
darkness, clouds returning after the rain, disease, infirmity, 
death coming in behind them all, and Satan seeking to serve 
himself of all these evils, if possible, to our ruin! “ But the 
spirit is life because of righteousness ;” and the renewed spirit, 
—already redeemed and renewed, with God’s Spirit as the first- 
fruits dwelling in it,—the renewed spirit links and binds us in 
with the kingdom of faith ; and there we meet a righteousness 
in which is no sin, a victory which is already achieved and 
unalterable, a life that is eternal, and a joy that is unspeakable 
and full of glory. By faith we dwell in this unseen kingdom, 
looking to the things that are unseen and eternal. And while 
we do so, we are enabled by the Spirit to wait for the hope of 
righteousness. We cast not away our confidence, we seek not 
to be justified by circumcision or by sacraments, by works of 
any kind, by help of priests or penances, or aught but simple 
faith alone. And to this justification we cling, though our 
possession of it by faith gives us no sensible advantage; though 
it makes not the fig-tree to blossom, nor saves our flesh and 
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our heart from failing. Still we wait; we stand fast in our 
liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free. We hanker 
not after any sensible prop to hope, any tangible ground 
of righteousness, as it were by works. To all seeming, dealt 
with by Providence as roughly as if we were not justified 
of God, we hold fast our righteousness by faith, and our 
hope that rests thereon; and though naturally looking to be 
dealt with as justified—acquitted and accepted and adopted of 
Heaven—reasonably hoping, scripturally hoping, to be dealt 
with as kings and priests unto the Father, heirs of glory, 
friends of heaven, sons of God (unutterably the highest reach 
of aspiration) ; we can still wait for the “ manifestation” of our 
rank and the conferring of our rights ; not making shipwreck 
of our faith, nor abandoning our claim because our hope stands 
over to another day, but waiting through the Spirit for the hope 
of righteousness by faith. 

That's our position and present spiritual state as justified by 
faith, clothed in the righteousness of God, and entitled to call 
the adorable Supreme “ Our Father who art in heaven.” We do 
not admit or apprehend the very slightest flaw in our justifica- 
tion or adoption because our outward estate may be as troubled 
as before we had peace with God, or, it may be, far more so. We 
do not disparage our righteousness (the righteousness which 
we have by faith) because it has not yet infefted us into un- 
clouded blessedness and sunshine; we still maintain that it is a 
righteousness more august, more delicate, more beautiful, more 
worthy than aught that angels wear, claiming greater admira- 
tion and a sweeter song than theirs. Nor do we doubt whether 
faith gives us a true and valid hold upon it, for it is by very 
designation (registered in the court of heaven) “ the righteous- 
ness which is of God by faith ;” and faith’s title is as good as 
exists or can be imagined, resting on the word and promise 
and oath of God. No, we are not driven to tamper with the 
fulness and perfection of our justification, or to doubt whether 
it has taken place because outwardly all things come alike to 
us and to the wicked, or because we are more in trouble than 
they. And when urged by the sore temptation, “Is this all 
that your justification in a perfect and eternal righteousness 
does for you? have you no better hope than this?” we reply, 
“We have a lively hope, a good hope through grace, a hope 
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resting on righteousness (or justice), a hope that maketh not 
ashamed, an expectation large and limitless as the grace which 
reigns through righteousness, and sure and kingly as the reign- 
ing righteousness itself.” Doubtless there is much in our 
present state to cloud that hope, but the clouds come only from 
the region of sense. There are no clouds in the kingdom of 
faith, where our righteousness is, and our hope. Therefore, 
though even Abraham should be ignorant of us, and Israel 
acknowledge us not; though the fig-tree should not blossom, 
and there be no fruit in the vine; though heart and flesh should 
fail ; still while the Holy Ghost lives, and is full of grace and 
love, we will be strong in the faith, against hope believing in 
hope. For by faith we will receive the promise of the Spirit : 
and “ through the Spirit we will wait for the hope of righteous- 
ness by faith.” i". 


Art. VI.—The Observance of the Sabbath. 


"(HE question concerning the proper observance of the Chris- 
tian Sabbath may be considered in either of two aspects— 
the secular or civil, and the religious or spiritual. 

In the former aspect, the Sabbath—that is, the measurement 
of time by weeks, each period of six days separated from the 
next by a day of rest from ordinary labour—is a social institu- 
tion of prehistoric origin; and the Christian Sabbath, in dis- 
tinction from the Jewish and the Mohammedan, is characteristic 
of all the nations in the foremost rank of civilisation. Geo- 
graphy distinguishes between the civilised nations and the 
semi-civilised. Diplomacy makes the same distinction. Nations 
that recognise in some sort the Christian Sabbath are included 
in Christendom, and Christendom includes all civilised nations. 
China is older than any other existing empire; is rich with 
the accumulations and the ceaseless productiveness of peace- 
ful industry ; boasts of its heroes and sages, its schools, its 

' This article has special interest from the fact that it has been published 
in a Review (North American) which is not distinctively theological or reli- 


gious ; and also as indicating, in accordance with its locale, the secular rights 
and advantages of the day of rest. 
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libraries, its most voluminous literature, its art of printing 
practised long before Faust or Gutenberg had dreamed of such 
an invention ; includes within its limits almost a third part of 
the earth’s population ; has had from immemorial ages a highly- 
developed system of government—yet China is only the oldest 
and the richest of the semi-civilised nations. When China 
shall have learned to measure time by weeks, and to recognise 
the Christian Sabbath, that greatest of empires will no longer 
be classed with the semi-civilised. Turkey and Egypt are semi- 
civilised; but when Sunday instead of Friday shall be the 
Sabbath at Constantinople and Brusa, at Cairo and Alexandria, 
those two countries will have been advanced from the semi- 
civilised class to the civilised. Japan, having become the most 
earnestly progressive nation outside of Christendom, is now just 
learning to date in years of the Christian era, to number the 
days of the week, and in some sort to mark the Christian Sab- 
bath as a day of rest; and, simultaneously with the new ways 
of thinking and living which these changes imply, Japan is 
coming into co-ordination and parity with the powers of the 
civilised world. France, in the early frenzy of that revolution 
which “ the whirligig of time,” after whirling almost a hundred 
years, is now bringing to a sane and settled conclusion before 
the admiring gaze of Christendom, attempted to abolish the 
Christian Sabbath with its division of time into weeks; but 
the attempt was ludicrously unsuccessful. The system of 
weights and measures, invented when France was making all 
things new, remains, and is winning its way to universal 
acceptance ; while the revolution calendar of decades and festi- 
vals, by which the nation was to be taken out of Christendom, 
is an almost forgotten folly. It is noteworthy, as matter of 
fact, that the Christian Sabbath is inseparable from Christian 
civilisation, and that the highest civilisation outside of Chris- 
tendom is only semi-civilised. 

Considered in this aspect, the question concerning the 
proper observance of the Sabbath presupposes another ques- 
tion: Has this element any potency in the civilisation of 
Christendom? Is it worth having? Is it worth saving? 
What is the use of it? Does it contribute anything to the 
superiority of Christendom over the semi-civilised nations ? 

Rest is the primary and fundamental idea of the Sabbath. 
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All other uses of the institution are either incidental to this or 
developed from it. Work is a necessity of human nature. But 
work must not be without intermission ; and one day in seven, 
separated from the six and guarded by prohibition of ordinary 
work, secures to all the needed interval of rest. Accordingly, 
the Hebrew decalogue, consecrating the six days to work and 
the seventh to rest, provides explicitly that the Sabbath shall 
be, not the luxury of a few, but the right of all. “ Work 
through the six days as God wrought through the cycles in 
which he was creating the earth and the heavens: but the 
seventh is the consecrated rest. On that day thou shalt not 
work—thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, nor thy man- 
servant, nor thy maid-servant, nor thy cattle—no, nor the 
stranger that shares thy hospitality.” I am not citing the 
fourth commandment as a divine law, binding all men in all 
ages, but only for illustration. Be it that (as some Christians 
hold) Christ has abolished the decalogue ; be it (as sciolists 
claim) that Sinai is a myth; not the less will it be true that 
the Sabbath, in its origin and essence, is simply a day for the 
intermission of ordinary work. It is a day on which all men, 
the poor as well as the rich, the hireling as well as the em- 
ployer, the bondman as well as his master, may rest from 
labour. I am not begging any question concerning the Mosaic 
institutions ; I am only showing that the Sabbath, whatever its 
origin or authority, is in its idea the working man’s day of rest. 
It is with touching significance that the Book of Deuteronomy, 
in its rehearsal of the decalogue, says: “ Keep the Sabbath- 
day, that thy man-servant and thy maid-servant may rest as 
well as thou ; and remember that thou wast a servant in the 
land of Egypt.” 

“So teach us to number our days;” for surely this Christian 
numeration—six days of labour, counted from one day of rest 
to another—is something which Christendom could not afford 
to forget even if the Sabbath were nothing more than rest for 
muscles weary and stiff with the week of labour. There are 
two great nations in which, pre-eminently, the day of rest is 
guarded by law and by religious sentiment. How great a boon 
is Sunday, simply as rest from labour, to the millions of hard- 


working men and women in the United States and the United 
Kingdom ! 
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If the Sabbath is, in its essence, a rest from the work of one 
week, and a refreshment for the work of another, then one 
incidental characteristic of it must needs be quiet enjoyment, 
or rather (to use a word for which there is no exact equivalent) 
comfort. Itis not a fast, but rather a festival. The legitimate 
aspect of rest from labour is not gloom but cheerfulness, There- 
fore the right conception of the Sabbath makes it a day of 
family enjoyment. Honour to the Puritans for their testimony 
when James 1. and Charles I. attempted to pervert the English 
Sunday into a day of revelry! If we admit that in their con- 
troversial zeal, eager to reach the opposite extreme from wrong, 
the Puritan Sabbath became almost Pharisaic in the rigour and 
the minuteness of its prohibitions, and more than Pharisaic in 
its austerity, let us nevertheless remember that, if Puritanism 
had not protested by word and deed against the Stuart kings, 
there would not have been in England or in Scotland such a 
Sabbath as is implied in the “ Cottar’s Saturday Night.” To 
the labouring man without a home, or whose home is far away 
—if, having been obedient to the law, “Six days shalt thou 
labour and do all thy work,” he remembers the Sabbath-day, 
and claims his privilege of rest—the day of rest, though it be 
in a mining camp, or in the woods, or on shipboard, is freighted 
with memories of home; and though tears may come into his 
eyes at the thought of those who remember their absent one, 
and perhaps are praying for him, his Sabbath is not less on 
that account, but so much the more, a refreshment and a joy. 
The ideal Sabbath is the Sabbath at home when the head of 
the household—farmer or mechanic, merchant or lawyer, capi- 
talist or operative—enjoys his weekly rest among those for 
whom his six days of labour have been spent. Whether the 
sabbatic institution was or was not created by the fourth com- 
mandment, there seems to be in those words, “Thou, nor thy 
son, nor thy daughter, nor thy man-servant, nor thy maid- 
servant,” a glimpse of the restful enjoyment which the day of 
rest, in the primitive conception of it, would bring to the 
families that keep it. 

The day of rest, being rest and not revelry or dissipation, 
aud being therefore a day of home enjoyment, brings with it 
opportunity for sober thought and conference. A Sabbath- 
keeping people will become a thoughtful people, and such 
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thoughtfulness is manliness. All men, and especially the 
busy millions in an advanced civilisation like our own, need 
for the mind’s sake, not less than for the sake of wearied nerves 
and muscles, the seventh-day intermission of their ordinary 
work. A true Sabbath is something far more restful than a 
day of noisy jollity. In its calm air the mind rests by thought, 
not thoughtlessness—by quiet musing, by conscious or uncon- 
scious retrospection; perhaps by consideration of what might 
have been, perhaps by thinking what may yet be, perhaps by 
aspiration and resolve toward something in the future that 
shall be better than what has been in the past. The home in 
which Sunday is a day of rest and home enjoyment, is hallowed 
by the Sabbaths which it hallows. In the Sabbath-keeping 
village, life is less frivolous, and at the same time industry is 
more productive, for the weekly rest. A Sabbath-keeping 
nation is greater in peace and in war for the character which 
its tranquil and thoughtful Sabbaths have impressed upon it. 

I have not yet mentioned the distinctively religious character 
of the day of rest; yet, even in its secular and civil aspect, 
the fact that our Sabbath is a day for public worship and for 
moral and religious instruction cannot be overlooked. Remein- 
bering what is the essence of the Sabbatic institution—six 
days for work and one day set apart for rest—we can hardly 
resist the conviction that, even from prehistoric times, a 
religious element must have entered into the conception of 
that day of rest. Earlier than synagogue or temple, earlier 
than the tabernacle in the wilderness, earlier than any insti- 
tuted form of public worship, the resting on the appointed 
day of rest was itself, if I may so express it, a religious service. 
Most naturally, therefore, that day became a day for religious 
assemblies. Thus, long before the Christian era, there began 
to be, among a Sabbath-keeping people, and as an outgrowth 
of their day of rest, the institution of the synagogue and the 
public reading of the Scriptures, with prayer and exposition. 
Thus, in the separation of Christianity from Judaism, the day 
on which those who believed the gospel held their assemblies 
for worship became “the Lord’s Day.” We cannot duly esti- 
mate the value of the Sabbath in its secular and civil aspect 
unless we take into consideration the matter of fact that to the 
public at large—not to some austere sect nor to a minority, 
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but to the millions—it is their day for worship. On that 
day millions of people in these States, as in other Christian 
countries, claim the privilege of rest, that they may resort to 
their places of worship without hindrance or annoyance, and 
that each assembly, whether greater or less, may offer its 
homage to God according to its own convictions, and may 
receive instruction from its own religious teachers. Admit 
whatever may be reasonably alleged concerning ignorance or 
fanaticism on the part of worshippers and of teachers ; admit 
that sometimes the coming together “ is not for the better but 
for the worse,” and, after every such exception, there will be 
no room for doubt as to the utility of this element in our 
civilisation—the Christian Sabbath, with its worshipping 
assemblies and its moral and religious instructions. As a 
Protestant, I have my own opinion concerning certain pecu- 
liarities of Roman Catholic worship and doctrine. Yet I hold 
that, for the millions of Roman Catholics in this country, their 
own worship and the teaching which they get from their 
clergy are far better than none. As a Protestant of what is 
called an “evangelical denomination,” I may even abhor the 
misbelief and no-belief of so-called rationalism ; yet I hold that 
it is better for rationalists of every grade to hold their assem- 
blies on the first day of the week, after a Christian fashion, 
than to forsake the assembling of themselves together and have 
no Sabbath. What is a rainy day worth to the country, in 
terms of money, when a “spell of dry weather” has been 
broken, and, from the Atlantic to the Alleghanies, cities, 
gardens, farms, and forests are refreshed and enriched? So, 
we may ask, what is a Sabbath-day worth as it traverses the 
continent with rest for toiling millions, with “sound of church- 
going bells,” and with all its refreshing and educating influences ? 
Our question is then, in effect, How shall this immemorial 
institution, the weekly Sabbath-—this institution, characteristic 
of the most advanced civilisation—-the Christian Sabbath—be 
preserved? Under the existing organisation of industry, in 
the relations of capital to labour, and in the rapid growth of 
city populations, there are obviously certain tendencies which 
must be counteracted by adequate moral forces, or the Christian 
Sabbath will be lost. : 
The Sabbath can be preserved as a beneficial element in our 
VOL. XXX.—NO. CXV. G 
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civilisation only by observing it, and carefully guarding it as a 
day of rest from work, and of rest for all. For me, the Sab- 
batic institution has a divine authority, and my observance of 
it is therefore a part of my religion. But, aside from any super- 
natural revelation, the grand beneficence of the institution is 
its sufficient warrant. The division of time into weeks—six 
days for labour and one day consecrated to rest from labour— 
is, first of all, an arrangement in the interest of working men, 
and, for the sake of greater emphasis, I say of working women. 
That rest is for them. It is their privilege. He who, under 
any pretence, or by any method of inducement, would deprive 
them of it, is their enemy. He whose influence tends in that 
direction is regardless of what—whether by a divine ordinance 
or by a beneficial and immemorial usage—is really their right. 
On that day the ordinary operations of industry must rest, 
that the labouring millions may rest—all for the sake of each, 
and each for the sake of all. The steam-engine, the water- 
wheel, all the resounding machinery in which the forces of 
material nature are harnessed to work in the service of man, 
must rest, that man himself, the image of God, and therefore 
nobler than all material things, may have his rightful rest. 

Jesus Christ said—and it is one of those sayings, so frequent 
in His teaching, which reveal the truth as by a flash of light— 
“The Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the Sabbath.” 
If the weekly rest is for man, instead of being an end to which 
man is subordinate, the best observance of it is that by which 
it contributes most to human well-being. Simple as this 
truth is—almost a truism—-the ancient Pharisees did not know 
it, and even Christians have sometimes seemed to forget it. A 
Pharisaic “fence,” guarding the commandment by a code of 
minute regulations, may have the effect of making the Sabbath, 
in the feeling of those who keep it, an end rather than the 
means to an end, a burden and a weariness instead of a sacred 
rest. Nor will the effect be essentially different if the “ fence” 
has been constructed by Puritan casuists. Yet the principle 
which the Great Teacher gives us, and which I may venture 
to describe as evangelical in distinction from legal—the prin- 
ciple that the best Sabbath-keeping is that which is most 
conducive to the welfare of the individual, of the family, and 
of society—-may be applied to illustrate some particulars both 
of privilege and of duty. 
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Under this principle the strictest of Christian Sabbath- 
keepers make large allowance for “works of necessity and 
mercy.” Legalism said to the hungry disciples rubbing the 
ears of wheat in their hands to separate the kernels from the 
chaff, “ You are breaking the Sabbath by work ; for the pluck- 
ing of those heads of wheat as you passed through the field 
was equivalent with reaping, and the rubbing is only another way 
of threshing.” Legalism said, “ It is not lawful to heal on the 
Sabbath-day, for healing is work.’ The evangelical answer 
was, “It is lawful to do good on the Sabbath-day.” A law for 
the tribes of Israel in their own country prohibited the kindling 
of a fire, even for domestic use, on the day of rest—a regulation 
not inappropriate under the sky of Palestine, but superseded 
by the higher law of necessity and mercy. That higher law 
cannot be so formulated as to leave no room and no demand 
for the exercise of individual discretion. Love is that higher 
law, and “love worketh no ill to his neighbour.” The law of 
the Sabbath is rest from labour; but the Sabbath is for man, 
who is greater than the Sabbath, and the paramount law of 
love does not permit that the hungry should faint or the sick 
languish untended, lest the Sabbath be broken. 

Inasmuch as the Sabbath is essentially a day of rest, and 
inasmuch as the rest is for all, every man’s share in it should 
be respected and carefully guarded. Every man’s rights are 
limited by his neighbour’s rights. Every man must so use 
his own liberty as not to infringe his neighbour’s liberty. I 
have a right to the day of rest, but, inasmuch as every other 
man in the community has the same right, I must take care 
that in my use of that day I do not hinder others from making 
the right use of it. On this principle it is that society 
acknowledges and protects the day of rest, and in so doing has 
no occasion to decide any religious question. The Constitution 
of the United States recognises Sunday as dies non for the 
President. The governments of the several States and of the 
Union recognise the right of all their functionaries to the 
Sunday rest, limited only by what each government judges to 
be “necessity and mercy.” The legislation of every State ac- 
knowledges, in one way or another, the civil and secular value 
of the Sabbatic institution, and more or less carefully guards 
every man’s privilege of rest by requiring that all shall rest. 
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There is a close relation between rest and quiet. A day of 
dissipation and riotous living is not a day of rest. The Sunday 
which is followed by “blue Monday” is not a Sabbath; nor 
does it yield to the individual or to society, to the labourer or 
to the employer of labour, the benefits which come from the 
Sabbath. What is it that capitalists are doing when they 
conspire to abolish the day of rest by turning it into a day 
of revelry? The managers of railroad corporations, whose 
Sunday excursion-trains defy the law and the public sense 
that makes the law, know that they rob the hard-working men 
in their service, whom they compel to forego the working man’s 
sacred privilege of weekly rest; nor is it beyond the reach of 
their discernment that they cheat the heedless customers whom 
they persuade to turn the day of rest into a day of frolic which 
is not rest. As the proprietor of a drinking-saloon knows that 
the dimes which he gathers into his till are the price paid by 
his customers for personal degradation, for disease in body and 
mind, for wretchedness at home, and for unlamented death— 
as he knows that brawls and fights, with now and then a 
murder, are the inevitable incidents of his “dreadful trade ;” 
so the proprietors of a Sunday excursion-steamboat know what 
they are doing. They know that their greed is robbing their 
servants by compelling them to work on the day of rest. They 
know that the gain they get from the Sunday excursion is 
“filthy lucre” at the best, polluted with the “ evil communica- 
tions” that infect the sweltering throng of passengers. They 
know that by the promise of fresh air and a good time, they 
persuade their customers to substitute a day of dissipation for 
the quiet rest which would have refreshed them for their six 
days’ work. They know that dissipation is not rest ; but what 
is that to them if their dividends are the greater for other 
people’s dissipation ? 

In proportion as Sunday becomes a day of dissipation, it 
ceases to be a day of rest, and in that proportion society loses the 
benefit of a true Sabbath. The State, therefore, in the interest 
of productive industry and of the industrial classes, and 
especially in the interest of the millions whose industry is 
manual labour, must take care that Sunday shall be for all a 
quiet day. Without invading the rights of conscience by 
attempting to enforce a religious observance, it may and must 
prohibit those uses of the day which are not rest but dissipa- 
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tion, or which impose hard work on one portion of society 
that another portion may have a frolic. It must put a strong 
barrier of law between working men’s privilege of rest and the 
power of capital, especially of associated capital, proverbially 
soulless and heartless. 

In its religious and spiritual aspect, the question of Sabbath 
observance is one over which civil government has no rightful 
authority—certainly not if the American doctrine of religious 
liberty and of the relations between Church and State is true. 
While I insist that civil government may recognise the weekly 
rest as beneficial to the commonwealth, and may therefore 
provide by law, and by the enforcement of law, that every man 
shall have the privilege of that rest, I deny that the jurisdic- 
tion of the State extends to the religious question. While I 
maintain the right of the State to prohibit the perversion of the 
Sabbath to debasing and destructive uses, I deny its right to 
require that any man shall keep the day otherwise than by 
abstinence from work. With the great body of the people the 
Christian Sabbath is a day for public worship. The State may 
therefore recognise that fact, and may provide that assemblies 
for worship on the day of rest shall be undisturbed. But the 
State must not attempt to enforce a religious observance of the 
day. It can only protect such observance. To me the weekly 
rest is more than an immemorial tradition, more than an 
institution beneficial to the commonwealth. To me it is a 
divine provision for one great need of human nature; a 
monument more ancient and more enduring than the Pyramids; 
a memorial of the world’s Creator and the world’s Redeemer ; a 
symbol and foretaste of a better rest hereafter. In my own 
home and household I may keep the Sabbath holy according 
to this religious view of its sanctity. But, if I would bring 
my neighbour thus to keep it, I must remember that I cannot 
compel him by any other compulsion than that of example 
and persuasion. I may associate with others like-minded in a 
church which celebrates the holy day with public prayer and 
praise, and with religious inculecation of duty. As a church, 
united in a spiritual fellowship, we may have our own theory 
of the Sabbath, and may determine under our responsibility, 
not to the State, but to him whom we acknowledge as our Lord, 
what observance of the Lord’s day is necessary to the religious 
life, either as a manifestation of it or as a help to its growth. 
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All such things belong, not to Cesar, but to God, to the con- 
science and intelligence of the individual, and to associated 
intelligence and conscience in the church. 

To the individual, then, conscious of his religious nature 
and of his relations to God, the question of Sabbath observance 
presents itself in its religious and spiritual aspect. In this 
aspect of the question, as in the other, the first thing to be 
remembered is that word of the Great Teacher, “The Sabbath 
was made for man.” You are human. Inseparable from your 
nature is that need for which the day of rest was instituted. 
The Sabbath is for you because you need it. Accept it asa 
gift from God, not reluctantly, as if it were a penance, but 
thankfully. Then remember that the Sabbath is essentially 
rest from work. Let your own six days’ work stand still; and 
bring not the worry of the week into the day of rest. Let 
your household affairs be so arranged that the holy day shall 
brighten your home with quiet enjoyment, and even the little 
ones shall welcome the Sabbath as a happy day. But to you 
the day of rest, whatever it may be to others, is more than 
simple rest. It has its employments as well as its repose— 
employments that are themselves repose. To others it may be 
a day of lazy pleasure; to you it is a day for serious thought, 
and therefore for worship—the holy day—the Lord’s day. Let 
it bring you and yours into the worshipping assembly, not 
only for the help you may get there, but also for the help you 
may bring to those who worship with you. In your own home 
let there be household prayer, redolent alike of tender memories 
and immortal hope, with lessons of wisdom from above, and 
with Sabbath music—“ psalms and hymns and spiritual songs,” 
hearts and voices making melody to God. Such Sabbath- 
keeping consecrates the home, and brings into it, in all experi- 
ence of change, a light from heaven. 

The readers of this journal know that what I have described 
as the proper observance of the Christian Sabbath from the 
religious point of view is a reality. It was so in the old days 
of Puritanism. Even then the holy day, though sanctified with 
more than Jewish rigour, cheered and blessed the home. The 
same reality exists to-day in thousands of Christian homes, 
bridging as it were the distance between earth and heaven. 

LEONARD BACON. 
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Art. VII.—Evolution in relation to Species." 


PROPOSE, in this brief article, to submit some objections, 

of a strictly scientific or logical character, against the now 

fashionable hypothesis of evolution as an explanation of the 

origin and mystery of species in organic nature. I shall take 

occasion also to criticise the logic of its advocates. But I shall 

lay no stress upon its supposed sceptical tendencies for several 
reasons, 

One of these reasons is, that although infidels with their 
keen instinct everywhere welcome and defend extreme views 
on this subject as unanswerable arguments against the truth 
of the Holy Scriptures, yet all evolutionists are not sceptics. 
Some of them are firm believers in the Word of God, and 
declare that, as they understand it, they find nothing in it 
opposed to evolution. Some are clear and strong Theists, 
whether believers in revelation or not, strenuously maintaining 
that the forces of nature by which the processes of evolution 
are supposed to be carried on, are not in any sense the proper- 
ties of matter, but the uniform action or energy of the Divine 
will. Others, whilst claiming that these forces are truly the 
properties of matter, escape the gulf of scepticism by holding 
also that God, by an original and personal act, endowed matter 
with these properties. Others still exclude the human soul 
entirely from the hypothesis, and claim that for its existence 
a creative act of God must be supposed. In all these cases, 
doubtless, evolution doctrines may be held in consistency with 
faith in the personality and providence of God. There are 
others, however, and not a few, who affirm and maintain that 
the evolution forces are the properties of matter in such a 
sense that the question, how it came to be possessed of these 
properties, is excluded from scientific investigation and from 
the domain of human knowledge. These are the agnostics, 
for whom it would seem that materialism and atheism are 
unavoidable. But with such as these, of course, none but 
scientific objections can have any weight. 

Another reason for confining myself here to such objections 


1 From The Presbyterian Review, 
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is, that science, as it seems to me, can be safely left to refute 
its own sceptical tendencies. For it is essentially progressive 
and ever advancing to new positions or points of view, from 
which its previous hypotheses and theories are necessarily 
seen to be incomplete, or inadequate, and many of them en- 
tirely false. Consequently, scientists often advocate at one 
time what they strenuously oppose at another. In this way, 
the objections which they raise against the Scriptures, and 
which appear to many to be unanswerable, at one stage of 
their progress, they often, at another stage, overthrow and 
trample upon. Of this, evolution itself affords us a notable 
example. For only a few years ago, it was fashionable among 
a certain class of scientists to deny the truth of the Mosaic 
account of the deluge on the ground that the different species 
of living creatures were so numerous that they could not pos- 
sibly have found room in Noah’s ark. But now the evolu- 
tionists are moving heaven and earth to convince us that there 
never were any such things as permanent species, and that all 
organised beings have been evolved out of a very few primordial 
forms, perhaps from a single one, and ultimately from inorganic 
matter. Consequently, they have dropped this argument 
against the Scriptural account of the flood as a live coal; for 
at the time this great catastrophe occurred, which may be 
placed as far back as any one chooses, the several varieties of 
land animals may have been so few as to find ample accommo- 
dation in the ark. In this way, science is constantly dealing 
with its own errors, which, therefore, may be safely left to its 
own correction. 

In the meantime, before we accept any hypothesis of the 
scientists, it will be wise for us to wait until we see whether 
they themselves will not turn against it, as they have done in 
so many cases. Nor should we, to whom the faith of Christi- 
anity is everything, ever allow ourselves to admit that if this 
or that claim of science be made good we must give up our 
Bible. We should rather say to the scientists, with a certain 
wise and great man in his day— 


“Go on, gentlemen, make all the discoveries you can. We are not afraid 
of the truth. But you will please to remember that whilst you are dis- 
puting about anything, we are not obliged to accept it. It is our place to 
wait until you have conie toan agreement. And when you have established 
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any new truth so that you yourselves no longer dispute about it, we will 
accept it in perfect assurance that it cannot possibly have any bad influence 
upon our faith. For since, as we hold, the Author of nature and of revela- 
tion is one and the same infinitely wise and good Being, true science and 
true religion can never have any quarrel with each other.” 


Moreover, it is irrational for us to submit our minds blindly 
to the general theories, hypotheses, speculations, inferences, and 
reasonings which are so often put forth in the name of science. 
For scientists, like all other men, are fallible, and much given to 
speculative and discursive views. I venture to affirm that 
theology itself (which is saying a great deal) was never more 
prone to daring speculation than is physical science at the 
present time. We should bear in mind also, now that it has 
become fashionable with scientists to submit to the public in 
popular lectures the evidences upon which they rely for the 
proof of their general and speculative conclusions, that their 
hearers are often quite as good judges of the nature, validity, 
and force of their proofs, and of the soundness of their 
reasonings, as they themselves can possibly be. For logic 
is one and the same thing in all the departments of human 
thought and life. There is not one logic for physical science, 
another for moral science, another for political economy, 
and another for business affairs. There are no_ better 
practical logicians than our ablest men of business. Hence 
the statesman, the theologian, the lawyer, and the mind 
that has been well trained in business, are abundantly com- 
petent to judge whether the proofs of such general speculations 
in science are conclusive or not. Otherwise, what good reason 
can be given for submitting them to the public in popular 
lectures? Consequently, when we detect in them the most 
palpable violations of the universal and immutable laws of 
logic, as any intelligent person may often do, we need not 
hesitate to reject them. But with respect to the facts of 
observation or experiment, the case is all different. Here we 
may well accept in faith and with gratitude those vast and 
priceless treasures of information with which the discoveries 
of science are constantly enriching human life. 

I come now to the scientific or logical objections which I 
propose to offer against this boasted hypothesis of evolution, 
which makes it necessary for me to enter here into some dis- 
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cussion of the essential nature and proper definition of species 
in the organic world. 

The principle of classification, then, as is well known, lies 
at the foundation of science and of human knowledge. Con- 
sequently, it is everywhere represented in the languages of 
mankind, for every common term is the name of a class. 
Classes are formed by the mental processes of comparison and 
generalisation. When we direct our attention to individual 
objects, we immediately begin, by an instinct of reason, to 
compare them with each other, and to note their points of 
resemblance and difference. Those that resemble each other 
in the greatest number of particulars we group together, and 
thus form our primary or lowest classes. Such a class of in- 
dividuals is termed a species. These primary classes, again, 
we compare with each other, noting their points of resemblance 
and difference, and thus group them into classes of classes. 
Such a class is called a genus. Applying the same process to 
these higher classes, with similar results, when we have carried 
it as far as possible, we are finally arrested at one highest of 
all classes, which is that of undifferenced being. The word 
Ieing, as denoting barely that which exists, or the word thing, 
which means whatever can be thought of, is the name of the 
highest class which it is possible to form. Among all these 
classes, and in every branch of science alike, that which bears 
the name of species, being a class of individual objects bearing 
the greatest resemblance to each other, is the most important. 
It is upon this that every system of classification rests. 

sut here a great difficulty is encountered in determining the 
limits of species, from the fact that a great number of objects, 
especially in the world of organised beings, are found, upon 
inspection of their mutual resemblances, to shade off by almost 
or quite insensible gradations, and even to overlap, so to speak, 
upon each other. Thus the Virginia mocking-bird, one of the 
thrushes, and the most richly endowed of all singing birds, 
partakes of the nature of the hawk ; it is, to a certain extent, a 
bird of prey, for in its wild state it will kill and eat a sparrow 
as naturally as does the sparrowhawk. In addition to this, 
creatures which bear the closest outward resemblance to each 
other are often found to be very different in their inward 
structure; whilst those which are most alike both in appear- 
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ance and in structure often differ greatly in their physiological 
characters, especially in life and life’s powers, faculties, and 
manifestations. The Saint Bernard and terrier dogs, for 
example, have little outward resemblance, but their life is so 
nearly or quite identical that it can be freely propagated 
between them, and their offspring are also fertile one with 
another. On the other hand, the Muscovy and common duck 
bear a much stronger resemblance to each other, yet they are 
so diverse in life, that although it can be propagated between 
them, their offspring is a hybrid or mule, in which, consequently, 
the development of life and variation on that line comes to an 
end. Also, it has been often asserted that the Caucasian man 
of the highest type and the negro of the lowest differ from 
each other in appearance and structure more than the negro 
and orang or chimpanzee; but the former are so completely 
identical in life that it is not only propagated between them 
with the utmost freedom, but their offspring are as fertile one 
with another as themselves; whilst the negro and the orang 
are so diverse in life that it cannot be propagated between 
them at all. Thus it appears that the veiled mystery of life is 
most salient, and its distinctions most capable of being appre- 
hended by the mind, in the phenomena of its reproduction. 

For these and other reasons, our elder naturalists, and all 
until very lately, were agreed in regarding as subordinate all 
other points of agreement and diversity, for the purpose of 
determining the limits of species in the organic world, and in 
attaching a paramount importance to those of life and life’s 
organs, functions, operations, and manifestations. Thus Lin- 
neus, the founder of the modern science of natural history, 
selected those organs in plants by which their life is pro- 
pagated, and neglecting all other points of agreement and 
diversity, erected upon them alone his all-comprehending 
system of classification. Thus also the naturalists of succeed- 
ing times have grouped in species all known organised beings 
which they regarded as possessed of such a unity of life as 
that it could be propagated among the individuals of the 
same species in a permanently fruitful form. I do not mean 
that experiments upon this point were actually made in one 
case out of a thousand, but simply that hybridity was univer- 
sally regarded as a final test of species in this sense, that all 
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organised beings which might be found normally incapable of 
propagating among themselves a fertile offspring should be 
classed as of different species, and all which were capable of 
this, in the same. The divergences by intermixture and other 
circumstances among the members of a species, rendering 
them liable to constant change in their peculiarities, were 
made the basis of certain fluctuating subdivisions, which, with 
the strictest regard to etymological propriety, were termed 
varieties. 

Now these statements readily furnish us with a definition 
of species which is sharply determinative of the extent and 
limits of the idea. For, according to these views, species in 
natural history can be nothing else but that unity of life in a 
group of organised beings in virtue of which they resemble 
each other, and are normally capable of propagating among 
themselves a permanently fruitful offspring. This definition 
was substantially concurred in by all naturalists until the rise 
of evolution, and it is abundantly confirmed by the following 
passage in “the still classical work of Cuvier,” in which he 
says :— 


“The birth of organised beings is the greatest mystery of the organic 
economy and of all nature. . . . All organised beings produce similar ones, 
otherwise, death being the necessary consequence of life, their species would 
not endure. . . . There is no proof that all the differences which now dis- 
tinguish organised beings are such as might have been produced by circum- 
stances, All that has been advanced upon this subject is hypothetical. 
Experience seems to show, on the contrary, that, in the actual state of things, 
varieties are confined within rather narrow limits ; and, so far as we can 
retrace antiquity, we perceive that these limits were the same as at present. 
We are obliged, then, to admit of certain forms which, since the origin 
of things, have been perpetuated without exceeding these limits ; and all 
the beings appertaining to one of these forms constitute what is called a 
species. Varieties are accidental subdivisions of species. . . . Fixed forms 
which are perpetuated by generation distinguish their species. . . . Genera- 
tion, being the only means of ascertaining the limits to which varieties may 
extend, species should be defined the reunion,” or grouping, “ of individuals 
descended one from the other, or from common parents, or from such as re- 
semble them as closely as they resemble each other.” To this it should be 
added, that “allied species produce between themselves an infertile offspring. 
Remote species of the same genus are those between which hybrids are never 
produced.” 





1 Animal Kingdom, edited by Dr. Carpenter, Introduction, pp. 18, 19. 
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Now, it is admitted on all hands, for it is’ undeniable, that 
this characterisation of species, in which, as I have said, all 
the elder naturalists are substantially agreed, marks a real 
distinction in the actual state of things, and represents a vast 
range of facts in the organic world. An immense number of 
organised beings either cannot interbreed with each other at 
all, or their offspring is infertile. An immense number of 
others are capable of being grouped into classes such that 
the members of each class can and do freely interbreed with 
each other, and their offspring are no less fertile than them- 
selves. And here I raise the question against evolution : 
Ought not the classifications of science to mark and signalise 
this great and broad physiological distinction and difference 
between organised beings? Is it true science utterly to ignore 
it in classification as if it did not exist? Yet this is just what 
all evolutionists are forced to do. The fact, indeed, is so un- 
deniable and significant that they cannot help recognising it 
from time to time, but the point which I make against them 
here is, that in their classifications, the primary object of which 
is to mark resemblances and differences, they utterly ignore it. 
Is this true science ? 

That I do not misrepresent them is evident from the fact 
that their hypothesis itself is the assumption that there is no 
such distinction in permanence ; that wherever it exists it is 
the result of circumstances; that all the differences between 
existing species have arisen through gradual divergences, in 
the course of innumerable ages, among the descendants of 
common parents, which, therefore, were formerly capable of 
interbreeding, and may again become capable. It is still more 
evident, if possible, from their own characterisations of species. 
For although, for obvious reasons, they fight shy of precise 
definitions, yet they explain with sufficient clearness the mean- 
ing which they would if they could attach to the word. Thus 
Professor Huxley in his Origin of Species :— 

“If in a state of nature you find any two groups of living beings which 
are separated from each other by some constantly recurring characteristic, I 
don’t care how slight and trivial, so long as it is defined and constant, and 
does not depend upon sexual peculiarities, then all naturalists agree in calling 
them two species ; that is what is meant by the word species ; that is to 


say, it is, for the practical naturalist, a mere question of structural differ- 
ences,”—P. 104. 





ee 
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Now, all this is very curious. For in the first place, Hux- 
ley’s assertion, that “all naturalists agree” in this character- 
isation of species, is as far from the truth as possible. The 
truth is, that no naturalist, not even himself, as we shall 
presently see, practically distinguishes species from each other 
by any such tests as these. Secondly, by this expression, “a 
mere question of structural differences,’ he excludes all such 
as are physiological and biological, which include all the phe- 
nomena of life, among which, of course, are those of its propa- 
gation, and which, as we have seen, are the most significant of 
all the differences by which organised beings are distinguished 
from each other. This makes good what I have said, namely, 
that evolutionists ignore all such differences in their classifica- 
tions, and again raises the question, is this true science ? 
Thirdly, in making the distinction between species to depend 
upon any “ constantly recurring characteristic,” no matter “how 
slight and trivial,” he lays down a principle which requires him 
to class the white man and the negro as of different species, for 
what can be a more “ constantly recurring characteristic” than 
their opposite colours? But this neither he himself nor any 
other evolutionist pretends to do; for it is not favourable to 
their hypothesis, and Huxley himself, in the work already 
referred to, explicitly says :— 

“T am one who believes that, at present, there is no evidence whatever for 
saying that mankind sprang originally from any more than a single pair ; I 
must say that I cannot see any good ground whatever, or even any tenable 
sort of evidence, for believing that there is more than one species of man.” 
—P. 113. 

He has forgotten the constantly recurring, though trivial, 
characteristic of colour, by which the black man and the white 
are distinguished. Thus, in fine, he finds it impossible con- 
sistently to abide by his own characterisation of species. He 
loses sight of it on almost every page of the work in which 
it is given, and uses the word as including physiological traits, 
which he had expressly excluded. For example, in his dis- 
cussion of hybridity, he says :—“ Hybrids are crosses between 


distinct species. . . . Between species, in many cases, you 
cannot succeed in obtaining the first cross (remote species). 
...+ Here is a feature, then, great or small as it may be, 
which distinguishes natural species.”—P. 107. Here we have, 
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on a single page, three examples, taken at random from in- 
numerable others, in which he recognises physiological dis- 
tinctions between species, and uses the word precisely as 
defined by Cuvier and the elder naturalists. Especially in the 
last example, what does he mean by “ natural species”? We 
see in these criticisms and quotations the sense which 
evolutionists desire, in the interest of their hypothesis, to 
attach to the word species, and how utterly unable they 
themselves are to use it in this sense, by reason of the oppo- 
sition which they everywhere encounter from the stubborn 
facts of nature. 

I come now to discuss the arguments upon which they rely 
for the overthrow of the older definition, and for the establish- 
ment of their hypothesis, in which we shall see with what 
reason Cuvier could say, in the words which I have placed in 
italics, “There is no proof that all the differences which now 
distinguish organised beings, are such as might have been pro- 
duced by circumstances. All that has been advanced upon 
this subject is hypothetical.” For these statements are as true 
now as when they were put on record by that great man. To 
this day all that has been advanced in favour of evolution is 
“ hypothetical.” 

There are only two such arguments, each of which, however, 
includes a multitude of particulars. 

The first of these is the argument from analogy, which is 
thus stated by Professor Packard :— 


“ Reasoning @ priori, we assume that organisms, both plant and animal, 


have been created out of pre-existent forms because it agrees with the 
general course of nature. All agree that the solar system was evolved ; that 
the earth was evolved; ... that . . . the nebular hypothesis is necessary 
to account for the origin of our earth. . . . Hence evolutionists assume that 
plants and animals share in this process of evolution.”* 


Thus far, then, the hypothesis can be no better character- 
ised than as a mere assumption. But this argument includes 
also the many cases in which organic forms which had been 
hastily regarded as of different species have been discovered, 
upon more perfect knowledge of them, to be mere varieties of 
the same, as the squirrels of tropical America, for example, 
have been reduced from fifty-nine to twelve species. Evolu- 


1 New York Independent, Feb. 5, 1880. 
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tionists lay much stress upon these discoveries and reductions, 
as if they indicated that the differences between all species 
might, conceivably at least, be thus reduced. But here, as in 
many other cases, their logic is manifestly false; for all that 
such reductions can prove is, that naturalists are liable to error, 
and have erred, through imperfect knowledge, as was unavoid- 
able, in regarding as of different what were in truth varieties 
of the same species. Nor does it matter how many more such 
discoveries may be made, in so far as the evolution hypothesis 
is concerned, because, whatever definition of species be adopted, 
in ten thousand cases for every one of them, it must still and 
for ever remain as impossible to reduce the differences among 
organised beings to a unity as it is that the lion should inter- 
breed with the cow, or the mouse with the elephant. 

But now this whole argument from analogy, however numer- 
ous the particulars it may include, can never, with its utmost 
logical force, prove that anything is so; the most that it can 
prove is that it may be so, and raise an antecedent probability 
in its favour. For thus Leverrier, for example, reasoned from 
many strong analogies to the probability that there was a 
certain undiscovered planet on the outskirts of our solar 
system ; but he did not pretend that this was to be received as 
a truth of science until he had discovered, and could show, his 
planet, Neptune, through the telescope. Upon this evidence 
from analogy, therefore, whilst scientists may fairly accept 
evolution as antecedently probable, and as a good working 
hypothesis, which is full of suggestion, and which may lead, as 
it has led them, to many valuable discoveries ; yet they cannot 
logically claim for it the character of a scientific truth, which 
others are obliged to accept, and with which other known 
truths must be harmonised, until it shall have been demon- 
strated by proofs of an entirely different character. 

The only other argument for the hypothesis is, that it will 
account for, explain, or render intelligible, a vast number of 
facts in nature, especially the resemblances and differences 
among organised beings. These facts are such as the follow- 
ing :—The existence of rudimentary organs—the rudimentary 
hand in the whale’s flipper; the male mamme, which are 
supposed to have been dwarfed by ages of disuse, together with 
all the female organs in the male in a rudimentary or atrophied 
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condition ; and, in like manner, all the male organs in the 
female, in a similar condition—the changes which are observed 
to take place in organised beings under the influence of cir- 
cumstances, such as those by which, it is admitted, the various 
types or races of mankind have been formed; the progress in 
organisation from the lower and more simple to the higher and 
more complex types, which is everywhere conspicuous; the 
manner in which the differences in organisms shade off into, 
and overlap upon, each other by almost insensible gradations, 
especially as this has been disclosed by late discoveries of 
fossil remains; the origination of new forms successively in 
the lapse of past ages; together with the perishing of such as 
were ill-adapted to, and the preservation of those which were 
in harmony with, their changing physical conditions and sur- 
roundings. These are only examples of a great multitude of 
facts in organic nature which it is claimed that this hypothesis 
will account for and render intelligible. 

Now this argument, which is strictly inductive in its char- 
acter, if it were without flaw and perfect, would, I frankly 
concede, be demonstrative; that is to say, if the hypothesis 
were in itself conceivable, and if it would fairly account for all 
the facts to which it properly applies, and if these facts could 
be accounted for in no other way, then we should be obliged 
to accept it as a scientific truth, resting upon evidence precisely 
similar and equal to that upon which we receive the Newtonian 
theory of gravitation. But, unfortunately for its advocates, 
all of these three necessary conditions are wanting, as I now 
proceed to show. 

In the first place, then, it is not claimed that it will account 
for all the facts to which it properly applies. It is admitted 
on all hands that it includes as yet unsolved difficulties, some 
of which will be referred to in the sequel. Now, in this state 
of the case, the fact that it will account for a great number of 
phenomena is not sufficient evidence to establish it as a truth 
of science. For other hypotheses, as is well known, have been 
maintained on similar grounds, and yet have subsequently 
been found untenable. Thus in astronomy the Ptolemaic or 
geocentric construction of the solar system was for a long time 
universally accepted on the ground that it accounted for a vast 
number of facts and celestial phenomena; whilst the vortices 
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of Descartes accounted for almost as many of them as the 
theory of gravitation itself. Yet both of these celebrated 
hypotheses are now universally rejected, and few persons 
are now aware of what a place in science they formerly 
occupied. Such, therefore, notwithstanding the number of facts 
which it is claimed that it will explain, may hereafter be the 
fate of evolution. Professor Huxley is well aware of this, and 
in view of it he well says, though in palpable inconsistency 
with other deliverances of his to which I shall refer :— 


“You must understand that I accept it provisionally, in exactly the same 
way as I accept any other hypothesis. Men of science do not pledge them- 
selves to creeds. . . . There is not a single belief that it is not a bounden 
duty with them to hold with a light hand, and to part with it (?) cheerfully, 
the moment it is really proved to be contrary to any fact, great or small.”— 
Origin of Species, p. 145. 


But how he can reconcile this with what immediately pre- 
cedes it, and of which it is given in explanation, passes my 
comprehension. For there he says: “I think it is Mr. Darwin’s 
hypothesis (of evolution) or nothing; that either we must take 
his view, or look upon the whole of organic nature as an enigma 


the meaning of which is wholly hidden from us.”—P. 144. 
Moreover, it is very far from being true that it is either 
evolution or nothing. For all these facts, especially the resem- 
blances and differences among organised beings, can be equally 
well and better accounted for by another and totally different 
hypothesis, namely, that of the distinct and independent creation 
of species as defined by Cuvier and the elder naturalists. 
Evolutionists, indeed, contend that this is rendered improbable 
by many facts, and that it is utterly overthrown by the late 
discoveries among fossil remains of intermediate forms between 
existing species, which, as they claim, render the transition of 
one species into another an easy matter. Thus Professor 
Huxley, in his New York lectures, ventured to assert that if but 
one more “ missing link ” should be discovered —namely, a horse 
with five toes—“ evolution would be demonstrated.” But here, 
again, he sets all logic at defiance. For what if his five-toed 
horse were found? Nay, what if any number of such approxi- 
mations were discovered, and the structural differences between 
all species were reduced to a minimum? How would that 
“ demonstrate” that any one species has been actually derived 
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from, or evolved out of, another, whilst the bar of their inability 
to interbreed remains between them, and whilst their resem- 
blances can be fully accounted for on a different hypothesis ? 
How many things bear the closest resemblance which yet no 
one pretends to have sprung one from another? The planets of 
our solar system, for example, are very much alike, but this 
does not even suggest that the earth has been evolved out of 
Jupiter, or both out of the sun. Such is the logic of evolu- 
tionists by which they demonstrate their hypothesis, and 
overthrow that of the distinct and independent creation of 
species ! 

3ut now, if we concede that either of these two hypotheses 
will equally well account for the facts in question, there still 
remains a logical necessity for an eaperimentum crucis, a crucial 
test—that is, a fact verified and established which can be 
accounted for by one of them, but not by the other, in order to 
determine, on scientific evidence, which of them is to be pre- 
ferred. Now, such a crucial test we have in the universally 
acknowledged fact, that individuals of different species can 
produce between themselves no fruitful offspring, and, in most 
cases, no offspring at all. For this fact, which, as we have 
seen, is one of vast range throughout organic nature, is fully 
and satisfactorily accounted for on the hypothesis of the dis- 
tinct and independent creation of species, whilst it is utterly 
inexplicable on that of evolution. This, as we shall see 
directly, is admitted by Professor Huxley. For what con- 
ceivable reason can evolution give us why the descendants of 
the same parents should ever come to be normally incapable 
of continuous propagation with each other? On the other 
hand, no such crucial test in favour of this latter hypothesis 
is conceivable except an actual, observed, and verified transi- 
tion or transformation of one species into another, such as that 
of a bison into a cow, a dog into a cat, a horse into an ass, a 
chestnut tree into an oak, or the development of a new species 
out of a pre-existing one, so that their members should be 
incapable of crossing breed with each other. In order that 
this hypothesis should rise even to the character of a scientific 
theory, at least one beast must be observed to have become a 
man, or one animal or one plant to have been transformed into 
another of a different or new species. But no such trans- 
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formation has ever been observed. No evolutionist pretends 
to have discovered any such crucial test. In two or three 
cases, indeed, among the lowest forms of organic life, doubtful 
claims have been put forth to the evolution of new species out 
of pre-existing ones; but in all these cases the species have 
been distinguished by mere structural differences, and the 
question, whether they could interbreed with each other or 
not, upon which in this argument everything depends, has 
never been tested. 

Professor Huxley, in the work already referred to, has given 
this subject an extended discussion, and we may safely accept 
his admissions :— 


“We have seen,” he says, “that breeds known to have been derived 
from a common stock by selection, may be as different in their structure 
from the original stock as species may be different from each other (?). But 
is the like true of the physiological characteristics of animals? Do the 
physiological differences of varieties amount in degree to those observed 
between forms which naturalists call distinct species? This is a most im- 
portant point for us to consider. . . . For there is a most singular circum- 
stance in respect to natural species” [again, what does he mean by “ natural 
species” ? for true science knows no others], “at least about some of them 
—and it would be sufficient for the purposes of this argument if it were true 
of only one of them, but there is, in fact, a great number of such cases—and 
that is, that similar as they may be to mere races or breeds (varieties), they 
present a marked peculiarity in the reproductive process. . . . If you take 
members of two distinct species, however similar they may be to each 
other, and make them breed together, you will find a check... . If you 
cross two such species with each other, then—although you may get offspring 
in the case of the first cross (allied species), yet, if you attempt to breed 
from the products of that crossing, which are called hybrids . . . then the 
result is that in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred you will get no offspring 
at all. . . . Between species, in many cases you cannot succeed in obtain- 
ing even the first cross (remote species). . . . This is a very extraordinary 
circumstance.” [He has just said that it is so ordinary as to be almost 
universal.] “One does not see why it should be.” [Here he admits that 
evolution cannot account for it.]. .. “ Here is a feature, then, great or 
small as it may be, which distinguishes natural species of animals. Can 
we find any approximation to this in the different races (varieties) known 
to be produced by selective breeding from a common stock? Up to the 
present time, the answer to that question is absolutely a negative one. As 
far as we know at present, there is nothing approximating to this check. 
. . . Here you see is a physiological contrast between races (varieties) pro- 
duced by selective modification and natural species. . . . By selective breed- 
ing we can produce structural divergences as great as those of species (?), 
but we cannot produce equal physiological divergences.”——Pp. 104-111. 
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Subsequently he adds :— 


“ Mr. Darwin, in order to place his views beyond the reach of all possible 
assault, ought to be able to demonstrate the possibility of developing from 
a particular stock by selective breeding two forms which should either be 
unable to cross one with another, or whose cross-breed offspring should be 
infertile one with another. . . . Now it is admitted on all hands that, at 
present, so far as experiments have gone, it has not been found possible to 
produce this complete physiological divergence. . . . If you have not done 
that, you have not shown that you can produce, by the cause assumed [evo- 
lution] all the phenomena which you have in nature. . . . If it could be 
proved not only that this has not been done, but that it can not be done.” 
[So! by what law of logic does he require us to prove a negative?].. . 
“Tf it could be demonstrated that this is impossible (sic) . . . I hold Mr. 
Darwin’s hypothesis [evolution] would be utterly shattered.”—Pp. 140, 141. 


Now I have been compelled to leave out much of this long- 
winded discussion, which is loaded with verbiage, but I have 
given in the author’s own words his exact meaning in every 
particular, as any one may see by reference to the pages quoted. 
Here, then, we see it fully and expressly admitted that the 
crucial test which the hypothesis of evolution requires, has not 
heen discovered, and we are gravely challenged to prove the 
negative, that its discovery is impossible! in which case, we 
are told that the “hypothesis would be utterly shattered,” as 
if the burden of proof rested upon its opponents, and not, as it 
does wholly, upon its advocates. No, the evolutionists do not 
pretend that they have discovered their crucial test. They tell 
us that they have not yet had sufficient time, for one such 
transformation may require many thousands of years. Says 
Professor Jevous :— 


“The deeper differences between plants have been produced by the differ- 
entiating action of circumstances during millions of years, so that it would 
naturally require millions of years to undo this result, and prove experi- 
mentally that the forms can be approximated together again.”—Principl:s 
of Science, p. 414. 

Give us time enough, they say, and we will show you plenty 
of such transformations. Well, we may safely give them all the 
time they ask, and a million of years hence, when they shall 
claim to have discovered one such fact, we—will examine it. 

But the inability of different species to produce a fertile off- 
spring is not the only fact which cannot be explained on the 
hypothesis of evolution. In addition to this there is a vast 
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number of other facts, and these the most important of all; 
namely, the facts of human consciousness, of which it gives 
us no rational account. This is frankly admitted by some 
evolutionists, who, therefore, exclude the human soul and all 
the phenomena of consciousness from their hypothesis, and 
claim that it is to be applied only to man’s physical nature, 
together with the lower organic world. But the great majority 
of its advocates, and all the ablest logicians among them, stead- 
fastly refuse to make this exception, because they see plainly 
enough that, if it can be applied to the mental faculties of 
animals, no scientific interest requires them to exclude those 
of man. In fact, the exception is made by those only who are 
trying in this way to guard their religious faith. But inas- 
much as this objection against the hypothesis, that it does not 
rationally account for the phenomena of consciousness, has been 
frequently and strongly pressed by others, I shall do little more 
than state it here. 

Our mental faculties, then, and their operations—reason, 
sensibility, and will; our conceptions of abstract, universal, 
and necessary truths ; our ideas of the true, the beautiful, and 
the good; our moral distinctions between right and wrong; 
our consciousness of freedom and immortality, of God, and of 
the whole invisible, supersensual, and spiritual world—these 
great salient facts cannot be accounted for by the uniform 
forces of nature, nor by the properties of matter, whatever 
‘ potentialities” be ascribed to it, nor in any way consistently 
with the evolution hypothesis. Its advocates do, indeed, make 
spasmodic efforts to explain the phenomena of our moral 
nature ; but the best they can do is to tell us that our dis- 
tinctions between right and wrong are nothing but the sum- 
mation or result of the experiences of good and evil through 
which our ancestors have passed, transmitted to us, their 
descendants, by the principle or law of heredity. Thus what 
was in them a distinction based upon experience becomes in 
us a distinction independent of, and prior to, our own indi- 
vidual experience. In the same way precisely they try to 
explain the operations of animal instinct. But even in this 
latter case they signally fail ; for it is incredible that bees, for 
example, should have learned by manifold experiments through 
innumerable failures how to construct their perfect hexagonal 
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cells, which combine the greatest possible mechanical strength 
and capacity of contents with the least possible expenditure 
of material and waste of room. Otherwise their intellectual 
faculties must be regarded as vastly superior, for such purposes 
at least, to those of human beings. The same is equally true 
of the operations of an ant-hill, of the flight of birds of passage, 
of the unerring return of the young fish from their wanderings 
in the ocean to the river or stream where they were spawned 
and hatched, and of almost all the phenomena of instinct 
properly so called. Much more is this explanation inadequate 
tv tue phenomena of the conscience, of which the most funda- 
mental and essential elements—namely, its authority and its 
moral character—are left unexplained. For it does not touch 
the fact of our consciousness of moral obligation, which obviously 
is not contained in, and consequently cannot be derived from, 
the mere experience of: good and evil, howsoever prolonged 
through innumerable generations. Neither does it touch the 
wuthority with which the conscience delivers its sacred oracles 
—that “categorical imperative” the awful impression of which 
Kant the philosopher could compare to nothing but that of 
the starry firmament. In fact, this explanation reduces this 
great mystery of “the voice of God in man” to a faculty of 
mere prudential wisdom, to a selfish regard for our own welfare 
and happiness, to a complete level with animal instinct. This 
is not to account for facts, but to deny, or at least to ignore 
them. In like manner, our sensibility to the charms of moral 
sublimity and beauty, the admiration we feel for an act of noble 
self-sacrifice, the promptings of great and heroic souls, our 
indignation at injustice and iniquity—all these, and other 
similar facts, are inexplicable on the hypothesis of our deriva- 
tion from ape-like creatures, in which no such susceptibility 
has ever appeared. Together with these, and above all, the 
phenomena of the human will can never be accounted for by 
the properties of matter, nor from the uniform operations of 
natural forces, nor in any way consistently with evolution. 
For if we know anything, it is that the will of man is not 
subject to the uniformity of natural laws, that it is a self- 
moving power (autokinétos). Human life, as proceeding from 
the will, does not run in fixed grooves, as the wheels of a steam- 
engine. We have the ability to choose for ourselves whether 
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we will go in one direction or another, which is a freedom 
absolutely inconceivable as a property of matter, or as a quality 
of any of the natural forces. 

In fine, the hypothesis of evolution necessarily involves and 
implies particulars, processes, details of transition or trans- 
formation which cannot be represented to the mind, of which 
no conception can be formed, which are absolutely unthinkable. 
Among these are the origin of vegetable life from inorganic 
matter; that of animal life, with its mental faculties and 
operations, from the vegetable; the transition of sexless into 
sexual beings; the separation of the two sexes, previously 
combined in the same individual, into individuals of either 
sex alone; the transformation of insensible, irrational, involun- 
tary, impersonal, unmoral things into sensible, rational, volun- 
tary, personal, moral beings. Not one of these transformations 
is conceivable or thinkable in the several steps or details of 
the process which it necessarily implies. Nor is the difficulty 
lessened, though it is veiled and disguised ; on the contrary, it 
is increased by the immense length of time which is required 
and allowed for each of them. Especially, with respect to the 
evolution of sexual out of sexless forms, we have a logical right 
to ask, What was their condition at each step or stage of this 
transformation? In what conceivable way could their exist- 
ence have been preserved, and their species propagated (if 
species they can be said to have had), during those hundreds 
of thousands of years whilst they were neither one thing nor 
the other, but partly sexual and partly sexless forms? Let 
any one undertake to represent to his imagination the pro- 
cedure and details of what must be supposed to have taken 
place, and assuredly he will find that they are inconceivable. 
Again, in the separation of the two sexes, what were the several 
steps and details of the process? Whilst that which is now 
the male was ceasing to bear children; whilst his mamme, 
now dwarfed and atrophied by ages of disuse, were ceasing to 
give suck; whilst all the female organs in the male were, 
from the same cause, falling into a state of atrophy; in like 
manner, whilst that which is now the female was beginning to 
bear separately, and her bosom was undergoing development ; 
whilst all the male organs in her body were falling into a 
similar state of atrophy—together with all the prodigious 
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changes in the internal structures and physiological traits of 
both which are necessarily implied—what, then, and through 
all the ages of this transformation, were the physical and 
mental conditions of the creature which is now the male and 
female man? How was its existence maintained, and how was 
its species (?) propagated, during all these immense periods of 
time, whilst it was neither male nor female, but partly both ? 
Is it not evident to all men that, before we can be even 
plausibly required to accept this hypothesis as a truth of 
science, we have a logical right to demand of its advocates that 
they shall represent intelligibly all of the several steps, stages, 
processes, details, if not those which were actually followed, at 
least those by which the transformation might possibly, or 
conceivably, have taken place? But none of them, though 
they have been often challenged, indirectly at least, and though 
the necessity of it is palpable to all men, have ever dared or 
attempted to furnish us with any such scheme, and this, for 
the best of reasons, because it cannot be done. For these 
and all the transformations which have just been enumerated, 
together with innumerable others involved in the hypothesis, 
do necessarily include procedures, particulars, details, which no 
mind can, by any possibility, represent intelligibly to other 
minds, nor to itself—which are absolutely unthinkable. Now, 
what other refutation does true science require of any hypo- 
thesis or theory than that, in its particulars, it is unthinkable ? 

The late lamented Professor Henry, secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, whilst he filled the chair of physics in 
Princeton College, was always very full and explicit on the 
nature and uses of physical hypotheses and theories. He took 
great pains to impress upon his classes that they were very 
useful in giving direction to experiment and research, and thus 
in leading to new discoveries. But he was accustomed to add : 
“ Young gentlemen, your hypothesis is good for just so many 
new facts or truths to the discovery of which it can lead you. 
When it will yield you no more discoveries, you have no further 
use for it—you may throw it away.” Now, agreeably to this 
view, it is undeniable that evolution has opened the path of 
scientific research in many important directions, and has led 
to the discovery of many new facts and truths in the organic 
world. Neither have we any reason to think that it is yet 
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exhausted. For scientists it may long continue to be a good 
and fruitful working hypothesis. But, for such reasons as 
these which I have here given, it has no claim to be regarded 
as an established truth of science with which other known 
truths must be harmonised ; and I venture to predict that the 
time is not far distant when, as an explanation of the origin of 
species and of the mystery of life, it will be cast by scientists 
themselves “ to the moles and to the bats,” with the Ptolemaic 
system of astronomy, the vortices of Descartes, the notion that 
nature abhors a vacuum, and other Baconian “ idols of the tribe 
and the theatre.” J. H. M‘ILVAINE. 





Art. VIII.—Criteria of the various kinds of Truth.’ 


ha respect of religious opinion the educated young men of 
this age may be described as unsettled. They cannot be 
represented as having deep convictions, yet they are not un- 
willing to listen to the claims of religion and of all kinds of it. 
They cannot be designated sceptics ; the most of them resent 
it as a calumny when they are charged with being atheists 
or materialists, though numbers are cherishing views which are 
hurrying them on in this downward direction. They are not 
satisfied with the past, with its opinions or practices. They 
do not show any partiality for old creeds and confessions. 
Authority is not worshipped by them. They are bent on 
searching into the foundation of every belief, and therefore they 
would dig down deep, and are stirring up the rubbish and dust 
that stand in their way. They will not accept without first 
doubting and sifting even such truths, supposed to be long ago 
established, as the existence of God and the immortality of the 
soul, and the essential distinction between good and evil. It 
is an age out of which good and evil, either or both, may come 
according as it is guided. We may cherish hope, for it is an 
inquiring age. We may entertain fears, for it is dancing on 
the edge of a precipice down which it may fall. 
This age, like every other, is a transition one. Nothing 


1 From the Princeton Review. 
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here is abiding: the stream is ever flowing on; the present is 
hastening on to the future. The generation that now is will 
soon divide into two: one abiding in, or going back to, what 
will be very much the old faith, the other going on to a 
scepticism exceeding in boldness anything that has ever gone 
before. Somehow or other an old fisherman who lived eighteen 
hundred years ago, the same who anticipated the modern 
scientific doctrine that the earth is to be burned up, had a 
fore-glimpse of this state of things: “ There shall come in the 
last days scoffers walking after their own lusts, and saying, 
Where is the promise of his coming? for since the fathers fell 
asleep, all things continue as they were from the beginning of 
the creation.” Meanwhile Pilate’s question is being put— 
“What is truth?” Philosophers tell us that we have truth 
when our ideas are conformed to things. But can truth in this 
sense be found? This is the question eagerly put. Are there 
things to be known? or are our minds capable of knowing 
them? The extreme form in which this spirit embodies itself 
is Agnosticism—it used to be called Nescience, and the issue 
in which it lands us, Nihilism—and many are following it 
without knowing that they do so. It acknowledges with 
Hume that there are impressions and ideas, but without a 
mind impressed or entertaining the ideas; it admits, with 
Kant, phenomena in the sense of appearances; it believes in 
pleasures to be eagerly sought and avoided, but can find behind 
or beyond (or where it is to be found) in these no proof of a 
reality natural or supernatural. In such an age it may serve 
some good purpose to show that a certain amount of truth can 
be found, and that there are criteria which determine when we 
have found it. 

Kant and the German metaphysicians have shown again and 
again that there is no one absolute criterion of truth to settle 
all truth for us ; that will determine, for example, at one and 
the same time, whether there is a fourth dimension of space, 
whether the planet Jupiter is inhabited, who is to be the next 
President of the United States, and what is to be the price of coal 
a year hence. But it can be shown that there are truths which 
can be ascertained, and that there are criteria which show when 
they are so, and these clear, sure, and capable of being definitely 
expressed. But the test which settles one truth does not 
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necessarily settle all others or any others. It will be necessary 
to distinguish between different kinds of truth (and this is the 
merit of this article, if it has any); and we should be satisfied 
if we can find a criterion of each kind. It will be found that 
there are three kinds of truth, each of which has its own tests. 
The primary aim of the criteria, it should be noticed, is not to 
help us to discover truth, but to determine when we have 
discovered it. 


I.—CRITERIA OF First TRUTHS. 


The mind must start with something. There are things 
which it knows at once. I know pleasure and pain. I do 
more ; I know myself as feeling pleasure and pain. I know 
that I am surrounded with material objects extended and 
exercising properties. I know by barely contemplating them 
that these two straight lines cannot contain a space. These 
are called first truths. There must be first truths before there 
can be secondary ones; original before there can be derivative 
ones. Can we discover and enunciate these? I believe we can. 

We are not at liberty, indeed, to appeal to a first principle 
when we please, or because it suits our purpose. When we 
are left without evidence, we are not therefore at liberty to 
allege that we need no evidence. When we are defeated in 
argument, we are not therefore to be permitted to escape by 
falling back on what is unproved and unprovable. It is true 
that we cannot prove everything, for this would imply an 
infinite chain of proofs every link of which would hang on 
another, while the whole would hang on nothing—that is, be 
incapable of proof. We cannot prove everything by mediate 
evidence, but we can show that we are justified in assuming 
certain things. We cannot prove that two straight lines cannot 
enclose a space, but we can show that we are justified in saying 
so. We can do so by the application of certain tests. 

SELF-EVIDENCE is the primary test of that kind of truth 
which we are entitled to assume without mediate proof. We 
perceive the object to exist by simply looking at it. The truth 
shines in its own light, and in order to see we do not require 
light to shine upon it from any other quarter. We are con- 
scious directly of self as understanding, as thinking, or as feel- 
ing, and we need no indirect evidence. Thus, too, we perceive 
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by the eye a coloured surface, and by the muscular touch a 
resisting object, and by the moral sense the evil of hypocrisy. 
The proof is seen by the contemplative mind in the things 
themselves. We are convinced that we need no other proof. 
A proffered probation from any other quarter would not add to 
the strength of our conviction. We do not seek any external 
proof, and if any were pressed upon us we would feel it to be 
unnecessary—nay, to be an incumbrance, and almost an 
insult to our understanding. 

But let us properly understand the nature of this self- 
evidence. It has constantly been misunderstood and misre- 
presented. It is not a mere feeling or an emotion belonging 
to the sensitive part of our nature. It is not a blind instinct 
or a belief in what we cannot see. It is not above reason or 
below reason ; it is an exercise of primary reason prior, in the 
nature of things, to any derivative exercises. It is not, as 
Kant represents it, of the nature of a form in the mind imposed 
on objects contemplated and giving them a shape and colour. 
It is a perception, it is an intuition of the object. We inspect 
these two straight lines, and perceive them to be such in their 
nature that they cannot enclose a space. If two straight lines 
go on for an inch without coming nearer each other, we are 
sure they will be no nearer if lengthened millions of miles as 
straight lines. On contemplating deceit we perceive the act 
to be wrong in its very nature. It is not a mere sentiment, 
such as we feel on the contemplation of pleasure and pain; it 
is a knowledge of an object. It is not the mind imposing or 
superinducing on the thing what is not in the thing; it is 
simply the mind perceiving what is in the thing. It is not 
merely subjective, it is also objective—to use phrases very 
liable to be misunderstood ; or, to speak clearly, the perceiving 
mind (subject) perceives the thing (object). This is the most 
satisfactory of all evidence; and this because in it we are 
immediately cognisant of the thing. There is no evidence so 
ready to carry conviction. We cannot so much as conceive or 
imagine any evidence stronger. 

NECESSITY is a secondary criterion. It has been represented 
by Leibnitz and many metaphysicians as the first and the 
essential test. This I regard as a mistake. Self-evidence 
comes first, and the other follows and is derived from it. We 
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perceive an object before us and we know so much of its 
nature ; and we cannot be made to believe that there is no such 
object, or that it is not what we believe it to be. I demur to 
the idea so often pressed upon us that we are to believe a 
certain proposition because we are necessitated to believe in it. 
This sounds too much like fatality to be agreeable to the free 
spirit of man. It is because we are conscious of self that we 
cannot be made to believe that we do not exist. The account 
given of the principle by Herbert Spencer is a perverted and a 
vague one: all propositions are to be accepted as unquestion- 
able whose negative is inconceivable. This does not give us a 
direct criterion, as self-evidence does, and the word inconceiv- 
able is very ambiguous. But necessity, while it is not the 
primary, is a potent secondary test. The self-evidence con- 
vinces us ; the necessity prevents us from holding any different 
conviction. 

UNIVERSALITY is the tertiary test. By this is meant that it 
is believed by all men. It is the argument from catholicity, 
or common consent—the sensus communis. All men are found 
to assent to the particular truth when it is fairly laid before 
them, as, for instance, that the shortest distance between two 
points isa straight line. It would not be wise nor safe to 
make this the primary test, as some of the ancients did. For, 
in the complexity of thought, in the constant actual mixing up 
of experiential with immediate evidence, it is difficult to 
determine what all men believe. It is even conceivable that 
all men might be deceived by reason of the deceitfulness of the 
faculties and the illusive nature of things. But this tertiary 
comes in to corroborate the primary test, or rather to show 
that the proposition can stand the primary test which proceeds 
on the observation of the very thing, in which it is satisfactory 
to find that all men are agreed. 

Combine these and we have a perfect means of determining 
what are first truths. The first gives us a personal assurance 
of which we can never be deprived ; the second secures that we 
cannot conquer it; the third that we can appeal to all men as 
having the same conviction. The first makes known realities ; 
the second restrains us from breaking off from them ; the third 
shows that we are surrounded with a community of beings to 
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whom we can address ourselves in the assurance of meeting 
with a response. 

But in order to be able to apply these criteria properly, we 
must carry along with us certain explanations and limitations. 

1. It should be noticed of intuitive truths that they are in 
the first instance individual or singular, and that we need to 
generalise the single perceptions in order to reach general 
maxims. In them we begin with contemplating a single 
object, say an external object and know it to be extended and 
solid, or an act of benevolence and know it to be good, or an 
act of cruelty and proclaim it to be evil. But we can generalise 
the individual perceptions, and then we have general maxims 
or axioms, which we can apply to an infinite number of cases. 
We perceive that these two parallel lines will never meet; and 
we are sure that we should affirm the same of every other set 
of parallel lines, and hence we reach the general maxim that 
parallel lines will never meet. We perceive on the bare con- 
templation of this deed of deceit that it is base, but we would 
feel the same of every other deed of deceit, and hence the 
maxim Deceit is evil. But it should be observed that in the 
formation of these general principles there is a discursive act 
in the shape of a generalising process involved. It is here 
that there may creep in error, which is not in the intuitive 
but in the discursive process ; for we may form a partial, a one- 
sided, or exaggerated generalisation. Thus, on discovering a 
particular effect we at once judge or decide that it has a cause. 
But when we would make the principle universal we may fall 
into a mistake, and declare that “everything has a cause,” 
which would require an infinite series of causes and make it 
necessary to hold that God himself has a cause. In such a 
case our generalisation is wrong. But let the maxim take the 
form that “ everything which begins to be has a cause,” and we 
perceive that on a thing presenting itself to us as beginning 
we should proclaim it to have had a producing power. We 
thus see that there may be both truth and error in our meta- 
physical or moral maxims: truth in the primitive perception 
at the basis of the whole, but it may be hastiness leading to 
mutilation in the expression. Hence the wrangling in meta- 
physics. Thus, everybody acknowledges that two parallel 
lines can never meet, but there may be disputes as to the fit 
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form in which to put the axiom. So, in regard to the general- 
ised principles that every effect has a cause, that every quality 
implies a substance, that virtue is commendable ; there may be 
a difficulty in expressing exactly what is meant by cause and 
effect, what by substance and quality, and what by virtue and 
moral good; and we may find that when we would make the 
expressions definite we fall into grievous mistakes, and this 
while we are certain that there is a self-evident, necessary, and 
universal truth if only we can seize it. 

2. First truths are of various kinds, which we should 
endeavour to classify. Some of them are— 

Primitive Cognitions.—In these the object is now before us, 
and is perceived by us. We perceive that this body has three 
dimensions in space, and cannot be made to believe otherwise. 
We decide that this thing, material or mental, cannot be and 
not be at the same time; that these two things, being each 
equal to the same thing, are equal to one another. In these 
cases the object is perceived at once and immediately. But 
there are others in which the object is not present, and the 
convictions may be regarded as 

Primitive Beliefs—Here there is still an object. It is not 
present, but still it is contemplated. We have known the 
object somehow, and on conceiving it beliefs become attached 
tous. Thus, we know time in the concrete, and in regarding 
it we believe that time is continuous, that time past has run 
into time present, and that time present will run into time to 
come. A number of such faiths gather round our primitive 
cognitions and widen them indefinitely. We see two points 
in space ; we are sure that there is space between, and that 
the shortest line between the two is a straight line. We can 
rise to still higher faiths. We believe of certain objects, say 
space and time, and God—when we come to know him as being 
infinite, that is—that they are always beyond our widest image 
or concept, and such that nothing can be added to or taken 
from them. The senses cannot give us these beliefs, nor can 
the understanding construct them out of the materials supplied 
by the senses. Some of them, such as the idea of the infinite, 
the perfect, lift us above our immediate experience into a 
higher sphere. We begin in all such cases with realities per- 
ceived or apprehended ; and we are sure, if we proceed legiti- 
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mately, that we end with realities. It should be remarked that 
in order to our having these cognitions and beliefs it is not 
necessary to express them or even put them in the shape of 
propositions. It is necessary first to have cognitions or beliefs 
regarding them before we form comparisons of them or affirm 
that they exist or possess certain properties. But out of these 
we can form 

Primitive Judgments, in which we predicate—that is, make 
affirmations or denials—or discover certain properties or rela- 
tions, as when we say space and time are without bounds, and 
exist independent of the contemplative mind. In order that 
these judgments may be primitive, they must be pronounced as 
to objects which have been perceived by intuition. 

[I ought here to add that the mind is capable of perceiving at 
once certain moral qualities, and we have 

Moral Cognitions, Beliefs, and Judgments. On contemplating 
an act of self-sacrifice done for a friend or a good cause we 
know it at once to be good, or an act of selfishness we perceive 
it to be evil. When these acts are done by our neighbours we 
cannot notice them directly, but we are sure that they are good 
or evil; and these may be regarded as beliefs. When we put 
them in propositions we exercise judgment, as when we declare 
that sin deserves punishment. 

3. The complexity of our mental states places difficulties in 
the way of our applying the criteria. There are opinions which 
have been acquired by a lengthened and constant observation, 
which association has wrought into our very nature, so that we 
feel as if they are native and necessary : and yet some of them 
may be mere hereditary or popular prejudices which have no 
warrant in reason. In particular, experiential truths or even 
fancies and prejudices may so mingle with our intuitions that 
it seems impossible to separate them and determine which is 
the self-evident principle in the complex notion. These circum- 
stances, it should be admitted, do throw difficulties in the way 
of the application of our criteria. But these are not greater, 
after all, than the application of tests in any other department 
of knowledge, as, for example, chemical tests to determine the 
existence of poisons in very complex mixtures, and generally 
the verification of scientific discoveries of every description. 
But, in spite of these difficulties, the tests can be applied if only 
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pains be taken to distinguish the things that differ, and to lay 
aside the things that are irrelevant. It is possible by a careful 
discrimination to separate the associated from the primitive 
judgment, and thus seize the conviction that is native and 
necessary, and apply the tests to it. 

4. In many instances it is essential to apply the tests to 
alleged intuitive truths before we put trust in them. In some 
cases, indeed, the spontaneous belief is so clear and assured that 
we may follow it without instituting any reflex examination. 
But in other cases the supposed necessary truth may be mixed 
with extraneous matter which adulterates it. Every one ac- 
knowledges that for the purposes of accurate science it is of 
importance to have the axioms of mathematics and mechanics 
so enunciated that no empirical element has entered. In 
morals and jurisprudence evil consequences might arise from 
mixing up doubtful principles with true ones, from assuming, 
for instance, that the promotion of happiness is the sole and 
essential quality of virtue. Without a sifting we might often 
be tempted by indolence or prejudice to assume as true what 
ought to be proven, or what in fact cannot be proven. It is of 
special importance to apply these tests to all those higher faiths 
which, perform so important a part in mystic philosophy and 
theology. In these there is commonly a real intuition, and 
this possibly of an elevating, inspiring order as a nucleus ; but 
around this there may gather a halo consisting merely of mist 
irradiated by light in the centre. All high minds have felt 
the influence of these faiths, and some have been transported 
by them. But earthly ingredients are apt to mingle with the 
ethereal and heavenward aspirations, and claim all the authority 
which these have. The gilding gold is made to give currency 
to the coin. Truth and error thus come to be hopelessly inter- 
mixed, and visions of fancy come to be regarded as revelations 
of heaven. The sceptic detects this, and in pulling up the tares 
he uproots the wheat ; to vary our illustration, in tearing down 
the creepers he pulls asunder the wall on which they grow. 
These results are to be avoided by a reflex examination of the 
whole mental exercise. The idea of Plato, the ecstasy of the 
Alexandrians, the perfect of Descartes, Malebranche’s vision of 
all things in God, the absolute of Kant, Schelling, and Hegel, 
the supposed inspirations of poets and the revelations to 
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prophets who utter grand truths—all these point to and imply 
high realities. But they are liable to run into fancies and 
extravangances, into follies and deceptions, which delude and 
mislead those who believe in them, pervert their judgments, 
and render them ridiculous in the view of the world. There is 
gold in the mine, and all we have to do is by crucial tests to 
separate it from the dross that we may have the true metal. 

Had our limits allowed I should have liked much to apply 
these tests to two works of ability recently published—Caird’s 
Philosophy of Religion, and Balfour's Defence of Philosophic 
Doubt. The first of these is a Hegelian defence and exposition 
of religion. It is elevated both in style and thought, and will 
recommend Hegelianism (which has run and finished its course 
in Germany)to the British public more effectively than any other 
book written in the English tongue. The fault of the author is 
that of Hegel: he denies what he should have assumed, and 
assumes what he should have denied. Our tests would cut 
down a vast number of his principles and his reasonings. He 
represents intuitive or immediate conviction as purely empirical, 
whereas it is the primary exercise of reason. He asserts after 
the manner of the old Eleatics the unity of thought and reality, 
whereas thought affirming its own reality discloses a reality 
comprehensible by thought, but which is different from thought. 
He is perpetually assuming an absolute of which he does not 
condescend to give any intelligent account. He denies the 
logical validity of the argument from design for the existence of 
God, and thus undermines the old philosophic faith of Scotland, 
and gives us an argument from historical development which no 
shrewd Scotchman or American is likely to adopt. He insists 
after the manner of Hegel that truth is made up of contradic- 
tions. He reaches a refined rationalism different entirely from 
the evangelism hitherto preached in Scotland. 

If Principal Caird errs by excess, Mr. Balfour errs by defect. 
It is not easy to determine the precise end he has in view. 
He is not to be regarded as a sceptic, least of all as a religious 
sceptic. His objections to all kinds of supposed truth are 
directed far more against boasted scientific certainty than 
religious faith. He has certainly been successful in showing 
that the objections taken by scientific men to religion apply . 
with far greater force to their own dogmas. Some religious 
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men are therefore rejoicing in what he has done. But it is 
somewhat perilous to make men doubt everything in order to 
shut them into some favourite tenets which they wish them to 
believe. They may thus be led into a bog from which they 
have no ability nor inclination to extricate themselves. He 
and his brother-in-law, Professor Sidgwick, without being scep- 
tics, are the most successful men in our day in starting 
doubts and difficulties. Mr. Balfour, whether sincerely or not 
I cannot say, represents our belief in truth, whether scientific 
or religious, as a vague and unreasoning instinct which the 
rising generation will regard as a poor defence against a reasoned 
scepticism. In this article I have carefully enunciated the 
canons of first truths, so as not to expose them to the cavils of 
Mr. Balfour, which are directed against representations of fun- 
damental principles to which I am utterly opposed, and which 
cannot and should not be defended. By making self-evidence 
—that is, the perception of the thing—the primary test of 
fundamental truth we avoid his objections. He maintains that 
what we mean by ultimate is independent of proof. But we 
have shown that ultimate truths have their evidence in them- 
selves in the realities perceived. He insists that when we say 
we believe we feel cold because consciousness tells us, and we 
believe in cause and effect because it is intuitive or a priori, the 
principle cannot be primitive, as it is represented as depending 
on something else. But in all such cases there is a mistake 
committed in the expression, often made, I admit, by meta- 
physicians, even by Hamilton, bringing in a reason or cause 
where there is none. We feel cold not because we are conscious 
of it; we believe in cause and effect not because it is intuitive 
or a priort. We perceive the cold at once, and believe that the 
effect has a cause by contemplating the effect ; and there is no 
reason or cause, and the conviction is primitive. We call in 
the consciousness and intuition merely as criteria of what we 
have discerned directly. 


II.—CRITERIA OF REASONED TRUTHS. 


When we have got truth by self-evidence or by observation, 
we may add indefinitely to it by inference, in which we 
proceed from something given or allowed to something else 
derived from it by the mind contemplating it. If we have 
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truth and reality in what we start with, and if we reason pro- 
perly, we have also truth and reality in what we reach. Of 
course if what we assume be fictitious, what we arrive at may 
be the same. These inferences may be of three kinds, each of 
which has its tests. 

IMMEDIATE INFERENCES, or what I am disposed to call 
implied judgments. Here we have a judgment given, and we 
derive other judgments merely from contemplating the two 
notions compared. All general concepts, as logicians know, 
have both extension and comprehension. The .extension has 
reference to the objects in the class; the comprehension to the 
qualities which combine them. Now, on the bare contempla- 
tion of the extension of the concepts we can draw certain 
inferences, as when it is.granted that “all men have a con- 
science” we infer that “this man has a conscience” even 
though he be a liar. From the same proposition we can draw 
the inference in comprehension that the possession of a con- 
science is an attribute of man. The canon is that whatever is 
involved in the extension and comprehension of a notion may 
he legitimately inferred.’ 

MEDIATE ReEasoninc.—Here we do not discover the rela- 
tion of two notions, or as we call them when expressed in 
language, terms, by directly comparing them, but we can do so 


' From the proposition ‘‘men are responsible,” the following may be 
drawn :— 


In Extension. 


Every man is in the Class Responsible ; 

This man is responsible ; 

Some men are responsible ; 

Every tribe of mankind are responsible ; 

It is not true that some men are not responsible, ete. etc. 


In Comprehension. 
Map exists ; 
Responsibility is a real attribute ; 
Responsibility is an attribute of every man ; 
Responsibility is an attribute of this man ; 
Responsibility is an attribute of every tribe of men ; 
Responsibility is an attribute of some men ; 
Irresponsibility may be denied of all men ; 
No man is irresponsible ; 
Irresponsible beings are not men ; 
Men of wealth are responsible with their wealth ; 
To punish men is to punish responsible men. 
See The Laws of Discursive Thought: being a Text-book of Formal Logic, by 
James M‘Cosh, LL.D. 
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by means of a third term which has a connection with both. 
Reasoning thus consists in comparing two notions by means of 
a third. The canon of reasoning in its most general form is, 
“Notions which agree with one and the same notion agree with 
one another,” with a corresponding dictum for negative reason- 
ing. But the word “agree” is vague, and it is necessary to 
state the nature of the agreement. This is done by two 
formule, which act as the criteria of reasoning. 

The Dictum of Aristotle—We have before us a crocodile, and 
wish to know how it brings forth its young. Our two terms 
are “crocodiles” and “bringing forth their young.” We find 
that it has been ascertained by science that the crocodile is a 
reptile, and that reptiles bring forth their young by eggs. We 
are now prepared to reason: “The crocodile, being a reptile, 
must bring forth its young by eggs.” Here we have three 
terms: two called the extremes, the original ones which we 
wish to compare, “crocodiles” and “ bringing forth their young 
by eggs,” and a middle, “ reptile,” by which we compare them. 
The process when expanded takes the form of two propositions, 
called the premises, and the conclusion drawn from them. 

All reptiles bring forth their young by eggs ; 

The crocodile is a reptile ; 

Therefore it brings forth its young by eggs. 
The conclusion is reached by the bare contemplation of the 
premises. The premises being true, the conclusion is true. 

But this reasoning proceeds on a principle which it is desir- 
able to have expressed and announced when it becomes the 
test of this kind of reasoning. It is, “ Whatever is true of a 
class is true of all the members of the class.” What is true of 
reptiles generally is true of the reptiles called crocodiles, and of 
every individual crocodile. If we have not something that 
can be predicated—that is, affirmed or denied—of a class to 
constitute a premise, no conclusion can be drawn. Thus, if 
only some reptiles are oviparous, if only the greater number are 
so, we are not entitled to conclude that the crocodiles must be 
so. We have thus a very decisive and easily applicable test 
of reasoning. 

In formal logic this governing principle is spread out in 
various forms, so as to enable us to apply the test to every case 
of ratiocination. First, the syllogism is found to be the 
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universal form of mediate reasoning. Then logicians divide 
reasoning according to the position of the middle term, which 
is the nexus of the argument, and this gives four figures. I do 
not mean to unfold these ; they are to be found in every treatise 
on elementary logic. All that I have to do is to show that 
thereby we have a criterion of ratiocination. 

All this was established by Aristotle in his Prior Analytics. 
A number of attempts have been made since his day to set 
aside his analysis or to improve upon it. None of these have 
met with anything more than a temporary success. But I am 
not convinced that the dictum of Aristotle is the regulating 
principle of all reasoning; it regulates only that reasoning 
which involves a general notion—that is, a class notion. It 
can be shown, I think, that there is a ratiocination which does 
not proceed on the principle of classes, but of identity or equi- 
valence. Thus, we find that the stick A is equal to the stick 
5, and the stick B is equal to the stick C, and we conclude 
that the stick A is equal to the stick C. Here we have no 
classes or members of a class. The canon is, “ Notions which 
are equivalent to one and the same third notion are equivalent 


to one another.” In ratiocination of this description the subject 


of the propositions may be made the predicate, and the predi- 
cate the subject :-— 


Shakespeare wrote “ Hamlet ;” 
The writer of “ Hamlet” is the greatest English poet ; 
Shakespeare was the greatest English poet. 

All reasoning, in order to be valid, must fall under one or 
other of these rules, which are therefore the criteria of legitimate 
inference. When a professed argument cannot be brought 
under either of them, it is a proof that it is not reasoning. 
When, on endeavouring to bring it under them, we find that it 
is not in accordance with them, we may conclude that the 
inference is not valid. 

teasoning may take several forms, which are legitimate pro- 
vided they are in conformity with the dictum of Aristotle or 
the principle of equivalents. The natural form in ordinary 
circumstances is the categorical, in which we lay down a general 
principle and bring a particular under it; as when we say, 
“ Consumption is a fatal disease, and as this man has consump- 
tion he has a fatal disease ;” or, not being sure of the fact, we 
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say, “If this man has consumption he has a fatal disease.” 
This reasoning is hypothetical, and is quite as valid as the 
categorical. Or the reasoning may take the disjunctive form : 
“This disease is either a severe cold or consumption. It is 
not a severe cold ; therefore it is consumption.” 

The greater portion of the reasoning in mathematics is regu- 
lated, not by the dictum of Aristotle relating to classes, but the 
dictum of equivalence or equipollence. 


T11.—CritTeEriA OF INDUCTIVE TRUTHS. 


My purpose in the present article is not to show how truth 
is to be discovered, a subject which may be profitably discussed 
in the Prolegomena prefaced to the several sciences: I am 
simply to show that truth can be reached, and to give the 
marks which certify that it has been attained. I have given a 
brief exposition of the tests of intuitive truths and of reasoned 
truths. But there are branches of knowledge which have to 
deal from first to last and throughout with scattered facts. 
These become known in the first instance by the senses, external 
and internal. In the case of the bodily senses our observations 
are aided by such instruments as the telescope, the microscope, 
and the blowpipe. The affections of the mind are revealed by 
consciousness aided by attention and analysis. The criterion 
in such cases is— 

The Testimony of the Bodily Senses and Self-Conseiousness. 
—This is primarily of the nature of an intuition, the criteria of 
which have already been given. But it is to be remem- 
bered, what we have previously noticed when treating of first 
truths, that reasonings and even fancies are apt to mingle with 
our intuitions proper, and may perplex and mislead. In such 
cases we are carefully to separate all additions, illegitimate and 
legitimate, from the immediate perceptions of sense and con- 
sciousness. So far as they are fancies, they are simply to be 
cast aside. In some cases this is difficult, as there may be 
illusions to which we are naturally inclined by the laws of 
association. It is not easy in the multitude of our thoughts 
within us to specify our precise experience at any given time, 
and in the attempted description we may subtract or we may 
exaggerate. So far as the additions, or rather concomitants, are 
inferences, they may be tried by the tests of reasoning as given 
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above. In viewing along the surface of the ocean a rock which 
actual measurement tells us is two miles off, we regard it as 
only a mile away; but in this we are drawing a wrong infer- 
ence. By the eye we intuitively know only a coloured surface ; 
but we can come by experience to know distance, and we lay 
it down as a rule that when there are few things between us 
and an object, that the object must be near—a rule correct 
enough for ordinary use, but which may fail us in extraordi- 
nary circumstances. It is always possible, with the proper 
pains, to separate the perceptions of the senses from all adven- 
titious circumstances, and to discover the truth pure and simple 
in the midst of the accretions. 

But in all this we have only individual facts, which inform 
us of nothing beyond themselves. We have not as yet any 
means of anticipating the future from the past, or gathering 
wisdom from experience. In particular we have not as yet any 
science which consists, not of individual and scattered and iso- 
lated facts, but of systematised knowledge. In order to have 
science we must co-ordinate the facts. We do so in order to 
discover /aws—that is, the order that is in nature. In doing so 
we can discover truths of which we can now give the criteria. 
These are called the 


Canons of Induction. 


It should be observed that these do not guarantee to us 
absolute certainty, what is called apodictive truth or demon- 
stration. None of these are certified, as first truths are, by the 
law of necessity ; we can easily conceive any one of the ordinary 
physical laws not to be true universally, and we might believe 
so provided we have evidence. The evidence, after all, is merely 
a probability of a lower or higher degree, but may rise to a cer- 
tainty only a little short of being absolute, and quite sufficient 
to justify us to put trust in it, and act upon it in ordinary, 
indeed in all circumstances. Such, for instance, is the proof 
which we have in favour of the law of gravitation. It is not 
demonstrative like a mathematical truth, but it satisfies the 
mind, and is verified by constant observation. The doubts 
raised by Mr. Balfour in regard to scientific truths, almost all 
derive their force from the circumstance that observation can- 
not reach all the facts and give us absolute certainty. 
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3ut the question arises, How, from scattered facts, do we 
reach a law which we may regard as universal? Most people, 
on the question being first put to them, would answer, By 
observing all the facts. But a moment’s reflection suffices to 
show that in most cases, I believe in all, we cannot find out all 
the facts. Take the law, all mammals are warm-blooded, or 
that all matter attracts other matter inversely, according to the 
square of the distance. Nobody has gone the round of the 
universe and noticed every mammal and every particle of 
matter, so as to be able from his own observation to say that 
no mammal is cold-blooded, and no particle of matter is with- 
out the power of attraction. But we can, notwithstanding, 
from a limited number of observations, rise to a law which 
seems to be universal. The canons of induction determine for 
us when we have reached a law of nature. 

There seem to be three grand ends which men of science 
have in view in their investigations. One is to discover the 
composition of the objects around us; the second is to discover 
natural classes; the third is to discover causes. There are 
canons which guide and guard us in each of these investi- 
gations. 

I. Canons of Decomposition Almost all the objects we 
meet with in the world, whether material or mental, are com- 
posite. It is the aim of many departments of science, in 
particular of chemistry and psychology, to analyse them. This 
can so far be effectively done. There are certain rules to 
guide us, and these may be made more and more specific as 
the analytic sciences advance. 

a. We must separate the object we wish to decompose from 
all other objects. If we wish to analyse water, we must have 
pure water separate from all other ingredients. If we wish to 
analyse intuition or reasoning, we must separate it from all 
associated observations and fancies. 

b. When we have found the composition of any piece or 
portion of a substance, we have determined the composition of 
every other part, and indeed of the whole. When we have 
ascertained that a pint of water is formed of hydrogen and 
oxygen, we have settled that water everywhere is composed of 
the same elements. This arises from the circumstance that 
every substance in nature has its properties which it retains. 
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Having detected these properties in one case, we have found 
what they are in all. 

c. The elements reached are to be regarded as being so only 
provisionally. We are not sure that in any cases we have 
found the ultimate elements of bodies. At present it is sup- 
posed that there are sixty-four elements, but we are not sure 
of any one of these that it will never be resolved into simpler 
substances. Meanwhile the chemical analysis is correct so far 
as it goes. It will always hold true that water is composed of 
oxygen and hydrogen, though it is possible that oxygen or 
hydrogen, one or both, may be resolved into something simpler. 

II. Canons of Natural Classes—There are certain sciences 
which are called by Whewell classificatory. They are such as 
botany, zoology, and mineralogy. In these our aim is to arrange 
the objects in nature in classes lower and higher, such as species, 
genera, orders, and kingdoms. They are so arranged by their 
points of resemblance. There are canons which may assist us 
in determining when we have reached these classes. 

a. We must have observed the resemblance in many and 
varied cases, say in different countries and at different times. 

b. We must be in a position to say that if there had been 
exceptions we must have met them. These two rules guard 
against forming a law from a limited class of facts. 

c. There are classes in nature called Kinds, in which the 
possession of one quality is a mark of a number of others. All 
classes entitled to be called natural are more or less of this 
description. Thus mammals are so designated because they 
suckle their young; but this characteristic is a mark of a 
number of others—that the animals are warm-blooded, and 
have four compartments in their hearts. Reptiles are recog- 
nised as producing their young by eggs, but they are also 
marked as having three compartments in the heart, and being 
cold-blooded. 

These canons guarantee truth. When we are able to place 
objects in a class, we know that they possess the properties of 
the class. 

III. Canons of Causes—These determine for us when we 
have discovered the cause of any given phenomena. This sub- 
ject was first systematically taken up by Bacon. He insisted 
on the careful observation of instances. But he knew that all 
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instances are not of like value, and he found it needful to 
specify certain instances as of greater significance than others. 
These he called prerogative instantiarum, and enumerates 
twenty-seven species of them, most of which are not applic- 
able in the advanced stage of science we have now reached. 
It may be enough to give only one example, that of instantia 
crucis, the phrase being derived from the custom of placing a 
cross where two ways meet to guide the traveller. There are 
cases in which it is alleged that there may be one or other of 
two causes of the phenomenon. In these we should seek for a 
phenomenon which can be explained by the one and not by 
the other. Sir John Herschel has taken up the subject in his 
Discourse on Natural Philosophy. But the most lucid, and, 
upon the whole, the clearest and most satisfactory exposition 
of these methods, is by Mr. John S. Mill in his Logic. It 
should be noticed that his methods relate to causes, and we 
have not had from him an exposition of the canons of decom- 
position and classes as given above. He mentions four or 
five methods. 

a. The Method of Agreement.—I\n the spring season we see 
innumerable buds, leaves, and blossoms appearing upon the 
plants, and we find the common cause to be the heat of the 
sun shining more directly upon the earth. The canon is, “ If 
two or more effects have only one antecedent in common, that 
antecedent is the cause, or at least part of the cause.” That 
canon is too loose to admit of a universal application, as we 
may not be sure that the point of agreement we have fixed on 
is the only one. 

b. The Method of Difference.-—In the very middle of the day 
I find the scene around me on the earth suddenly darkened. 
There must be a cause. I find that the moon has come between 
us and the sun, and this seems the only difference between the 
two states—the one in which everything was bright, and the 
other in which it is in gloom. The canon is, “ If in comparing 
one case in which the effect takes place, and another in which 
it does not take place, we find the latter to have every ante- 
cedent in common with the former except one; that one 
circumstance is the cause of the former, or at least part of the 
cause.” This method is the one employed in cases in which 
experiment with its separating power is available. It is the 
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most decisive of all tests when the circumstances admit of its 
application. There are cases in which this method is not 
applicable, when a sort of intermediate one may come to 
our aid, 

c. The Indirect Method of Difference, or the Joint Method of 
Agreement and Difference—The canon is, “ If two or more cases 
in which the phenomenon occurs have only one antecedent in 
common, while two or more instances in which it does not 
occur have nothing in common but the absence of that ante- 
cedent, the circumstance in which alone the two sets of cases 
differ is the cause, or part of the cause, of the phenomenon.” 
The illustration given by Mr. Mill is:—* All animals which 
have a well-developed respiratory system, and therefore aérate 
the blood, perfectly agree in being warm-blooded, while those 
whose respiratory system is imperfect do not maintain a tem- 
perature much exceeding that of the surrounding medium ; 
we may argue from the twofold experience that the change 
which takes place in the blood by respiration is the cause of 
animal heat.” 

d. The Method of Concomitant Variations.-We want to know 
the cause of the rise of water in a pump or of mercury in a 
barometer. The ancients accounted for this by nature’s horror 
of a vacuum, which is inconsistent with the fact that water will 
not rise above a certain number of feet in the pump. Torri- 
celli and Pascal gave a better explanation when they referred 
the rising of the water or mercury to the weight of the incum- 
bent atmosphere, which Pascal proved by ascending a moun- 
tain with a barometer, and finding that, as he rose higher and 
higher, the mercury fell lower and lower in the tube. Here 
we have the effect varying with its alleged cause, which is an 
evidence that the alleged cause is the true one. The canon is, 
“ Whenever an effect varies according as its alleged cause 
varies, that alleged cause may be regarded as the true cause, or 
at least as proceeding from the true cause.” 

e. The Method of Residues——A farmer knows how much 
grain a particular field has yielded in the past. He mixes 
manure with the earth on the field, and finds he has a larger 
crop, and he ascribes the increase to the manure. He knows 
what the previously existing antecedents will produce, and 
after subtracting this he ascribes the residue to the new ante- 
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cedent. The canon is, “Subtract from an effect whatever is 
known to proceed from certain antecedents, and the residue 
must be the effect of the remaining antecedents.” 

I do not need here to give anything more than the above 
general account of these canons, which are fully unfolded by 
Mr. Mill. I mention them simply to show that when they are 
applied they settle for us what is truth. 

Professor Jevons, I am aware, has made a determined attack 
on them (Contemporary Review, vol. xxxi.). For fourteen years 
he had used Mr. Mill’s works as partially his text-books in 
teaching, but now he has discovered that his philosophy is 
sophistical and false, and doing immense injury; and in the 
reaction he has expressed himself strongly and passionately. 
I do not wonder that Mr. Jevons should speak thus of the 
metaphysics which underlies Mill’s theory of induction. But 
his canons of causes (he does not mention decomposition and 
classes) seem to me to be the best that have been yet expounded. 
Certainly Mr. Jevons has not given nearly so satisfactory an 
exposition of the methods of science in his elaborate work, The 
Principles of Science. I am not disposed to argue that Mr. 
Mill’s version is perfect, or that it will never be modified as 
science enters new fields. I am inclined to think that there 
is special need of a logic adapted to those sciences in which 
there is a union of induction and deduction, particularly where 
there is the application of mathematics to laws discovered by 
observation. This is a field in which Professor Jevons is fitted 
to labour with great success. The sciences which begin with 
induction, and which, I believe, shall have to end with induc- 
tion in the verification of the previous inductions, are becoming 
more and more deductive, and we have need of a theory and 
canons of what I call the Joint Inductive and Deductive 
Method, as practised in the social sciences and in the more 
recondite branches of physical sciences, in which mathematics 
have to be used as an instrument. 

The canons of induction admit of an application to all the 
sciences which deal with scattered facts. Subsidiary rules, 
however, require to be added for each department of knowledge. 
There are, for instance, Canons of Testimony. In order to 
believe the report of a witness I must have reason to believe 
that he has means of knowing what he relates to be true. I 
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must also have reason to believe that he is honest. Or, alter- 
nately, if I do not know him to be honest I must have reason 
to believe that he has no motive to deceive. Some other rules 
will also be followed: such as, it is a good thing when the 
narrative is easy and natural ; it is a good sign when it is con- 
sistent. Again, it is a bad sign when it is artificial, or when 
its consistency is a laboured one. Weuse such guides as these 
in the common affairs of life, and we employ them in historical 
criticism. 

These canons, as they determine what truth we can reach, 
also show how stringent are the limits laid on our researches 
and discoveries. Much as we know, there is evidently vastly 
more that we do not know, and probably infinitely more that 
we never can know in this world. “We know in part.” Yes, 
we know, but we know only in part. We who dwell in a 
world “ where day and night alternate,” we who go everywhere 
accompanied by our own shadow—a shadow produced by our 
dark body, but produced because there is light—cannot expect 
to be absolutely delivered from the darkness. Man’s faculties, 
exquisitely adapted to the sphere in which he moves, were 
never intended to enable him to comprehend all truth. The 
mind is in this respect like the eye. The eye is so constituted 
as to perceive things within a certain range, but as objects are 
removed farther and farther from us they become more indis- 
tinct, and at length are lost sight of altogether. It is the same 
with the intellect of man. It can penetrate a certain distance 
and understand certain subjects, but as they stretch away 
further they look more and more confused, and at length they 
disappear from the view. And if the human spirit attempts to 
mount higher than its limited range, it will find all its flights 
fruitless. The dove, to use a well-known illustration of Kant’s, 
may mount to a certain height in the heavens; but as she 
rises the air becomes lighter, and at length she finds that she 
can no longer float upon its bosom, and should she attempt to 
soar higher her pinions flutter in emptiness, and she falters and 
falls. So is it with the spirit of man: it can wing its way a 
very considerable distance into the expanse above it, but there 
is a boundary which if it attempts to pass, it will find all its 
conceptions void and its ratiocinations unconnected. 

Placed as we are in the centre of boundless space and in the 
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middle of eternal ages, we can see only a few objects immedi- 
ately around us, and all others fade in outline as they are 
removed from us by distance, till at length they lie altogether 
beyond our vision. And this remark holds true not only of 
the more ignorant, of those whose eye can penetrate the least 
distance ; it is true also of the learned; it is perhaps true of 
all created beings that there is a bounding sphere of darkness 
surrounding the space rendered clear by the torch of science. 
Nay, it almost looks as if the wider the boundaries of science 
are pushed, and the greater the space illuminated by it, the 
ereater in proportion the bounding sphere of darkness into 
which no rays penetrate, just as (to use a very old comparison) 
when we strike up a light in the midst of darkness, in very 
proportion as the light becomes stronger so does also that 
surface dark and black which is rendered visible. 
JAMES M‘COSH. 





Art. IX.—The Regeneration of Palestine.’ 


‘ages E has been for many years a land of ruins ; and 

ever since its chosen people were banished, as a nation, 
from its confines, members of the race have indulged in spas- 
modic efforts to regain its fertile plains, beautiful valleys, and 
crowning city, as their own. But these efforts have not been 
national, not even general, and, as a rule, have been little more 
than vain and enthusiastic plans, plaguing the brains and tor- 
turing the hearts of a few of the faithful who have hoped to 
see Jerusalem regained and Israel re-established in his ancient 
home. 

Within the last few years the Jews of some of the European 
capitals—London and Paris especially—have made some con- 
certed trials to effect organisation, and to proceed in a regular 
manner to possess the land and make it their own. The wealth 
and influence of Montefiore and the Rothschilds, in combina- 
tion with the labours of the “ Alliance Isra¢lite” of Paris, have 
succeeded at least in calling the attention of the world to the 


1 From the (American) Methodist Quarterly Review. 
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fact that the Jews are again active in the matter of regenerating 
the Promised Land, and fitting it for the advent of their long- 
looked-for Messiah; and occasional announcements of their 
enthusiasm and success have led to the popular belief that they 
are quite likely to be successful in their endeavours. We have 
been told that their promised inheritance is rapidly hecoming 
their own, and that a remarkable change is taking place through 
them in the Holy Land. It is stated that the sceptre is even 
now virtually in the hands of that stanch Israelite, Baron 
Rothschild, who, for the loan of two hundred millions of francs 
to the Sultan, has a mortgage on the entire land, and may 
possess it any moment he pleases. According to these floating 
stories, great improvements are going on among the Jews of 
Jerusalem and the whole. country ; they are building up a new 
city in and around Jerusalem ; are founding schools, hospitals, 
and newspapers ; and a body of Venetian Jews is sustaining 
an agricultural school with a view to train up a community of 
their brethren to be tillers of the soil. The number of Hebrew 
residents has doubled, according to these statements, in the last 
ten years, and everything is on the high road of modern im- 
provement, even to a railroad, etc. 

Now, it is clear that these things are set afloat by interested 
parties and circulated by ignorant ones, and they are gladly 
believed, because it would be gratifying to the world at large 
to see this land of ruins regenerated, and at least fitted for the 
abode of men if not for the coming of the Messiah, either of 
the Jews or the Gentiles. But in the main these accounts are 
not true, and they have become of late so rife and mischievous 
that there appeared in a late issue of the New York Christian 
Advocate the following rejoinder to them all, from an authority 
well known to our Church and the nation, and which, we need 
hardly say, puts a very different face on the matter :— 


“Jews Returyine To Zion.—We have just clipped from a religious 
journal the following article on the return of the Jews to the land of their 
fathers, and the improved condition of Palestine, which contains so many 
statements calculated to mislead the public, I deem a correction neces- 
sary :— 

“*Meanwhile, a railroad stretches over a part of the Holy Land; the 
scream of the iron horse echoes among the hills and valleys where the old 
prophet long ago uttered his prediction of a chariot that in the great pre- 
paration day of the Lord would run like lightning. There are also two 
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hundred and fifty Protestant Churches worshipping among the sacred hills ; 
and seven hundred and sixty children in the Sunday-schools of Palestine 
ring out the very hymns and songs that our children know and sing here in 
America. Baron Rothschild, at the time of the last loan of two hundred 
million francs made to Turkey, accepted a mortgage on the whole of 
Palestine. Owing to the Jewish immigration, the population of Palestine 
has more than doubled during the last ten years.’ 

“The facts are: There is not a railroad in all Palestine. ‘The scream of 
the iron horse’ has never broken the deathly silence that pervades the land. 
There is not an American missionary in the Holy Land, nor a Sunday- 
school ; but one Protestant Church in Jerusalem, another outside the walls, 
and one at Nazareth. The Jewish population has increased during the last 
few years, but the population of the country has more rapidly decreased. 
The Jews have no intention of re-occupying the land. They go there to 
die, not to live. No Jew around Jerusalem owns or cultivates an acre of 
ground. Baron Rothschild has no mortgage on Palestine. He could easily 
purchase the country if he wanted it, but he does not covet it. The Jews 
of Europe and America will never return to Palestine unless forced back at 
the point of the bayonet. F. S. De Hass, 


Late U.S. Consul at Jerusalem.” 


Now, harsh as these assertions may seem, they are corrobo- 
rated by other authorities that we might quote, and by frequent 
correspondence from the Holy Land on the part of intelligent 
and disinterested observers. And it may now be well to con- 
sider the present condition of the country, and obtain a candid 
view of the real efforts that are being made by various parties 
to improve the condition of things in Palestine; for there are 
many eyes turned thitherward in holy zeal and with a hope, 
almost forlorn, to be able by degrees to regenerate the land. 

sut we need hardly say that the day has gone by, if it ever 
existed, when men of sound mind went thither as ordinary 
emigrants, in the hope of bettering their condition and making 
a fortune. When Canaan was the fertile land of milk and 
honey, we can comprehend why foreign nations regarded it with 
longing eyes, and desired to pitch their tents and guard their 
flocks on its plains. But at present the soil will not, certainly 
does not, support one-tenth of the population that then lived 
in plenty. The mountains are at present without forests, and, 
being scorched by the sun, are poor in running streams. Their 
sides were once made fruitful by terraces of rich earth, which 
long ago by neglect were allowed to be washed down by the 
rains into the water-courses, so that one sees everywhere little 
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else than bald and barren precipices. The fig, the olive, and 
the grape, once the glory and support of the land, are now so 
meagre and so poor as to have lost much of their value and fame. 

The country possesses three large and fertile plains, which 

might be made the sources of great wealth. But the valley 
of the Jordan lies fallow because of the inertness of the 
government in superintending its irrigation, and what little is 
now produced is quite likely to become the spoil of the nomadic 
and thieving Bedouins. The plain of Esdraelon and the plain 
skirting the sea are still valuable, even with their primitive 
inode of cultivation; with a generously renewed soil and a 
modern style of culture they might be made mines of wealth. 
The natives, however, will make no effort to improve the con- 
dition of the land and introduce new methods, and strangers 
can hardly live there on account of the deadly fever. The 
Mennonites, who leave Russia in large numbers to escape 
inilitary duty, and who are just now coming to us, for a while 
tried the plain of Sharon along the sea, but in the course of a 
year so many of them died of the fever, that the rest gathered 
up their effects, sacrificed what money they had invested, and 
came away. 

The cultivation of the land by the native peasants—the so- 
called fellahs—amounts to merely enough to keep them from 
starving. If they produce a bushel of grain more than they 
need for their direct wants, it is taken from them by the 
Turkish tax-gatherers, who are experts in extortion. The ex- 
treme poverty of the poor natives is their only protection, and 
so the land lies neglected year after year. In the line of in- 
dustry there is not any more encouragement: there is no 
market for their products, neither in the back country nor on 
the coast, for there are no ports for convenient export. All the 
ancient artificial harbours are in ruins, with one exception, that 
of Jaffa, which, though sufficient for the small sailing craft of 
ancient days, cannot accommodate the steamers of the period ; 
these sometimes, therefore, lie for days before Jaffa in a storm, 
waiting to land passengers, or they carry them past to other 
ports, to be taken back to Jaffa by some returning vessel that 
may have better weather and consequently better success. 

There is only one passable road in the country—that which 
leads from Jaffa to Jerusalem—and it is going to decay. It 
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was made some nine years ago, and has been neglected ever 
since. Fora time there was some talk of a railroad on this 
route from the port of Jaffa to Jerusalem ; but the French com- 
pany that proposed it did so as a matter of speculation, and as 
soon as it was seen that it could not be made to pay, the pro- 
ject was abandoned. No enterprise, indeed, can be carried on 
that needs fuel, for there is but little to be had; and therefore 
manufactures that depend on it for steam power, as well as 
railroads, can have no success. Consequently camels are still 
the main means of transport for what little merchandise there 
is, which, indeed, scarcely extends beyond the olive-wood wares 
from Jerusalem and the mother-of-pearl work from Bethlehem. 
Even these industries are far from lucrative because of the 
active competition caused by the excessively narrow sphere for 
industrial labour. 

These are clearly no very attractive conditions, and one is 
therefore surprised that men are ever inclined to go thither as 
emigrants, to better their material condition ; and, indeed, none 
have done so except a few visionary enthusiasts, like the Adams 
Colony, which emigrated from Maine a few years ago, but 
quickly fell in pieces, some of the colonists returning home, 
charitably assisted to do so by our authorities, and a few re- 
maining to eke out a precarious existence as guides and drago- 
mans to American and English visitors. Those who go to stay 
must have some stronger motive than that of making money. 
The Jews go in religious fanaticism, many of them to live and 
die as recipients of charity, if not as paupers. All the efforts 
that have been made at times in this country to get up colonies 
of Jews for Palestine have failed. The Israelites of this country 
know well enough that for them the Land of Promise is to be 
found in our large commercial centres, which have for them 
more attractions tlian Jerusalem itself. The only power that 
moves them thither is religious enthusiasm ; not even persecu- 
tion can do it, for they put up with everything rather than 
desert their rich opportunities in the great cities of Europe and 
America. The present irritated feeling about the Jews in 
Germany will not send one of them to Palestine. Those who 
go thither are impelled by religious motives only, and of these 


there are not many, in comparison to the thousands scattered 
about the world. 
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Kor the last few years about four hundred have gone thither 
annually, as our consul says, “not to live but to die.” These 
are mostly from Russia, and they come not so much to avoid 
military duty as to flee from the conflicts with their own brethren 
—the Reform or Progressive Jews. The strife between the 
Orthodox and the Liberal Jews often becomes so bitter as to 
divide families and introduce the greatest antagonism. The 
adherents of the Talmud would rather leave their homes than 
endeavour to live in peace with those who follow the dictates 
of the Cabala. The Russian and Polish Jews are extremely 
strong in their prejudices, and nothing can move them from 
their purpose. They believe that the kingdom of the Messiah 
will soon be re-established in Palestine, in accordance with 
the words of the prophet, and those who are there will be 
received with rejoicing. This hope to them is a magic power, 
and if not fulfilled during their lives, they will at least have 
the pleasure of laying down their bones in the valley of Jeho- 
shaphat, whence they can see the coming of the Lord to judge 
the heathen and all oppressors of their people. And therefore 
are found among them so many old and decrepit men, who 
simply come to spend the evening of their days on the sacred 
mountain, and pray, and be buried, in view of the site of the 
ancient temple. 

The present condition of the Jewish colonies in Palestine is 
anything but desirable. They are forced for protection to re- 
side together in certain fixed settlements. Nobody likes them, 
and they could not settle anywhere at random; Oriental 
Christians, as well as Moslems, would persecute them, for 
Oriental Christians are experts in intolerance. There are now 
in the Holy Land about twenty-one thousand Jews, who live 
mostly in the rabbinical cities—Jerusalem, Saffed, Tiberias, 
and Hebron. About fifteen hundred live in the commercial 
centres, but the largest number is to be found in Jerusalem— 
thirteen thousand. These differ very greatly in costume and 
speech, according to their origin. Half of them are Spanish 
Jews, who took refuge here when expelled from Spain by 
Ferdinand and Isabella. In language, appearance, and dress 
they all betray their southern origin. The so-called German 
Jews are mostly Russian, Polish, or from the Danubian Princi- 
palities. They are very tenacious of their costume, even to 
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the fur cap, though in a warm southern country. Many of 
them are slovenly and filthy in appearance, and well calculated 
to inspire disgust at sight. One sees the same type at all the 
vreat fairs of Germany and Russia. Then there are some five 
hundred hailing from Northern Africa, who are in reality 
Arabs, and thus resemble the natives. Sut each of these 
groups has its national peculiarities, and they all have their 
antagonisms. The only national bond is the Hebrew tongue, 
which all male Jews must understand. 

The Jews are mostly confined to their own quarter in Jeru- 
silem, as they are in all the large cities of Europe; they are 
now, however, inclined to infringe on the Christian quarter, 
und especially to extend their district outside of the gates. But 
they largely tend to herd together and live in densely popu- 
lated houses, partly for the reason that they may have access 
to the same cisterns for water, in the use of which they are 
forced to be very economical; indeed, many of them live 
almost without air, light, or water, and the result is a great 
mortality from fevers and other diseases, induced by uncleanly 
habits. Most of those who come bring a little money with 
them, but, in the absence of any remunerative employment, 
this soon runs out, and the impoverished depend on bene- 
volence for support ; and they would all assuredly starve were 
it not for the practice of the Jews in Europe to send large 
sums to the Holy Land for the support of their co-religionists. 
All Orthodox Jews continue to pay the ancient temple-tax, 
in the shape of alms for their brothers in the Holy City. 
“ven the Liberal Jews of the European capitals will do this, 
in order to counteract the efforts of the Christian missions, 
which, as we know, make but little progress in reforming 
them. There is thus a steady stream of money flowing in to 
the rabbis for the support of synagogues, hospitals, poor- 
houses, and hospices for the temporary shelter of the unfortu- 
nate. In confirmation of which let the reader peruse the note 
below, lately sent from the Holy Land in correspondence to the 
New York Herald, by a gentleman who has lived there for over 
a dozen years :— 


“ Jarra, November 12, 1879. 
“*The Jews regaining their Land,’ is the title of a paragraph going the 
rounds of the papers, to the effect that, ‘ owing to the Jewish immigration, 
the population of Palestine has more than doubled during the last. ten 
years.’ As a resident of this country since 1867 I can positively deny this 
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statement. Many Jews, it is true, have come to live in Jerusalem (not in 
other places), or rather to lay their bones in the Valley of Jehoshaphat, 
during the past decade, but it is incorrect to declare that ‘the population of 
Palestine has been doubled’ by such immigration. The population of this 
land was 1,200,000 ten years ago, and to maintain it has doubled would give us 
an influx of 1,200,000 Jews. The truth is that about five thousand have come 
to Jerusalem during the past ten years. Of these a large number have died, 
but others may have taken their places, leaving the number about the same. 
Nearly all these Jews live in poverty, and make appeals from time to time 
to their wealthy brethren in Europe and America for means to maintain 
themselves and their families. The immigration is, in fact, an influx of 
paupers, who expect to live in idleness upon the savings of their relatives 
in other lands who may take pity upon their destitution. Some are eventu- 
ally disgusted at the penury which the rabbis’ strict rule often enforces, 
and return to the countries whence they came. I helped a few weeks ago a 
poor American Hebrew to return to New York, and the United States 
Consul at Jerusalem has given assistance to many of various nationalities 
out of a fund sent him for that purpose. I am informed that there 
are sixty charity associations in Jerusalem, a city of 25,000 inhabitants.” 


These Jews of Palestine are neither inclined nor able to engage 
in trading or industrial pursuits ; they have no culture for any- 
thing higher, and their entire energy is therefore concentrated 


on the matter of religion, which, in a certain sense, pays them, 
either from the poor fund or from their own zealous endeavours 
in behalf of others. A goodly number of the Polish and Russian 
Jews make « living by offering for their friends at home daily 
prayers, which, since the destruction of the temple, may take 
the place of the ancient sacrifices. For these they receive a 
regular stipend, which seems to satisfy both parties, though the 
prayer becomes a mere mechanical performance, totally desti- 
tute of unction and consecration ; indeed, they are evidently a 
very burdensome task to the operators. Even the young men 
seem to have no ambition to work for an honest living, and 
their highest aim is to be promoted to the rabbinical order, 
to which end all their studies are directed. All studies are 
neglected that do not aim to fit them for the peculiar sect to 
which they may chance to belong. They thus acquire a skill 
in memorising the minutiw of the Talmud, and maintaining 
hair-splitting disputations on points of the law; but they 
entertain a supreme contempt for the sciences and all the 
other refinements of western civilisation. 

This state of things has been greatly regretted by intelligent 
Jews in Europe, who for many years have been making fruitless 
efforts to effect some improvement. In this connection we may 
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make honourable mention of Sir Moses Montefiore, the distin- 
guished English Jew, who at the advanced age of ninety-three 
years, even now, it is said, contemplates a visit to Jerusalem to 
inspire energy into plans that he has created for the regenera- 
tion of his people and the country. His purse has long been 
open to their calls, and our journals have periodical paragraphs 
relating to the enterprises that are being carried on under 
the auspices of his bounty ; but it is very doubtful if any good 
results from it. His friend and colleague in good efforts, 
Baron Rothschild, of Paris, has also not been weary in well- 
doing ; and the Parisian Jews, under the lead of the statesman 
Cremieux, lately deceased, some time ago formed a Jewish 
league, termed the “ Alliance Isra¢lite,” whose object is to 
aid the Jews of Palestine to help themselves. But the very 
moment any proposition is made to them to cast away their 
sluggish inertness, they find a thousand reasons for opposing 
it ; nothing satisfies them that is not according to the letter of 
ancient law. This Parisian Alliance resolved to establish an 
agricultural school and colony near Jaffa, in the hope of intro- 
ducing a better system of tilling the land, and above all of 
leading the young Jews to take an interest in agricultural 
pursuits, which would give them an honourable support and 
develop the latent wealth of the country. 

A considerable sum of money was expended in securing a 
fine farm, erecting buildings, and supplying stock and agricul- 
tural utensils; but the Orthodox Jews, who still hold to the 
ancient laws—and they are by far the most numerous—looked 
coolly on the whole enterprise, and would have nothing to do 
with it unless the undertakers would consent to observe the 
sabbatical year, pay tithes for the priests and Levites, and 
make contributions for the elders. These exactions, of course, 
settle the case, for under the best of circumstances the enter- 
prise would be a losing affair; while thus burdened it cannot 
be a success. This matter is also alluded to by the aforesaid 
correspondent from the Holy Land, and we feel it well to have 
the support of his assertions, which are as follows :— 


‘“‘ ATTEMPTS AT AGRICULTURE.— Sir Moses Montefiore has often aided his 
indigent countrymen, and recently sent a donation to the Judah Touro poor- 
houses. He is an advocate of the scheme of founding agricultural Jewish 
colonies in Palestine, and suggested that a fund be raised in London for this 
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object, and thus give employment to worthy Israelites. The success of such 
an undertaking is doubtful, judging from the attempt that has been made 
to found an agricultural model farm on the plains of Sharon, under the 
patronage of the ‘ Alliance Israélite’ of Paris. A chief impediment is the 
fact that the young Jews disdain work so long as they can live upon charity. 
Much has been made in European journals of the growth of Jerusalem 
of late, by the building of houses outside of the walls. A number of new 
dwellings have, indeed, been erected on the Jaffa and Bethlehem roads 
during the last ten years, by both Jews and Christians, following the 
example of the Protestant and Russian missions, which first began to do so. 
These houses, being built over cisterns of rain-water, are for the most part 
nests of typhus and malarial fevers, and instead of contributing to the 
health of the city, have materially added to the prevalent insalubriousness 
of Jerusalem. In the city itself the soil is so saturated with the accumu- 
lated impurities of past generations, that any disturbance of the ground 
for building purposes invariably engenders malignant fevers. Captain 
Warren, R.E., and his corps of assistants, while making explorations and 
excavations in and about Jerusalem, suffered terribly from this cause. 
The scarcity of pure water is another source of evil at the Holy City, and 
although an abundant supply could be brought from the ancient pools of 
Solomon beyond Bethlehem, yet all efforts to repair or rebuild the aqueduct 
are thwarted by the fanaticism of the Moslem rulers. Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts offered the municipality £30,000 for this purpose several years ago, 
but her munificent gift was rejected on the ground that it was ‘unlawful 
to receive money from a Christian for the expense of conveying the “ gift 


of God” [water] to the holy mosque of Omar, and to the holy Moslem city 
“ El Khuds.”’” 


It is very clear, therefore, that not much is to be expected 
from the Jews as regenerators of the Holy Land, and there is 
not any hope of an improvement in the character of their 
immigration. As long as they will obstinately bring back the 
past rather than make an effort to introduce the manifold 
improvements and methods of the present, so long they will 
be in the way of any progress in Palestine. Indeed, the land 
seems cursed with all sorts of burdens; from Turks to Jews 
there is scarcely an element of its population that is not baneful 
to it, while its government by the Sultan is simply disgusting. 
The Turkish rule has no other interest than to farm the country 
out to tax-gatherers, whose extortions are so fearful that they 
lie like an Alp on every effort at improvement. If the Grand 
Turk could be bought out or driven out, and the land placed 
under an intelligent and progressive rule, it might again be 
made to blossom as of old. It only needs the dictum of the 
Great Powers to give the Sultan his walking-papers out of 
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Palestine ; but as long as these must expend their efforts in 
keeping up their own political balance, this will not be done. 
If these Powers were only willing to take Palestine among 
them, and hold it under an intelligent protectorate, there might 
also be some light; but as long as the same brutal rule con- 
tinues there, and the same degraded population curses the 
land, we may count on nothing good. 

Is there, then, no hope for the regeneration of the Holy 
Land? To this question we reply that we see a ray of light 
in an honest and intelligent enterprise that seems to have no 
herald to tell its story to the world. Nothing but new blood 
and new ways will effect the purpose, and these to some 
extent have been tried in certain colonies from this and other 
countries, and have failed. But something more is wanted 
than even these. The best of capacities must be sustained by 
a religious zeal and enthusiasm in the work of regenerating 
the land and preparing it for the second coming of the Lord. 
And agents of this kind have been silently growing up and 
gaining experience ; and the main object of this article is to 
call attention to their origin and plans, their struggles and 
partial success. 

A few years ago there arose in Wiirtemberg, in Southern 
Germany, an association of Christian men imbued with the 
idea that it was their duty to prepare the way of the Lord for 
his second advent, which they believe will be in the land 
where He appeared of old. They were under the lead of the 
venerable Christopher Hoffmann, a most intelligent and en- 
thusiastic divine, who felt himself moved to engage in this 
work as a special mission. To the German Protestant Church 
they were zealots and hare-brained enthusiasts, and they 
received but little encouragement. They termed themselves 
the Friends of Jerusalem, and declared their purpose to be to 
restore the “spiritual temple of the Lord in the Holy Land.” 
They believe in the literal interpretation of the prophecies 
which foretell a glorious regeneration of the “ Promised Land,” 
whose citizens will not be Israel according to the flesh, but 
Israel after the Spirit. They believe they can succeed in 
making Palestine, in a spiritual and material sense, a model 
kingdom, which will incite all people to its imitation. In this 
land Christ will again appear in His glory and assume His 
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throne, and will, for His sympathising and happy children, 
inaugurate His reign of a thousand years. 

Now, whatever may be said of these religious views, they at 
least inspired in earnest men that enthusiasm necessary for 
the great undertaking, in which they were encouraged by the 
King of Prussia, who had assisted in founding a Christian 
mission in Jerusalem. This, however, was about the only 
encouragement they received, for the State Church persecuted 
them, and the revolutions interfered with them, and their 
government authorities would not give them aid in negotiating 
with the Sultan for the privilege of settling in the land with 
protection ; for the policy of the Turk always has been to keep 
all Christian effort away from Palestine, and until quite recently 
it was not possible for foreigners to acquire land; they were 
merely allowed to settle by sufferance, with the understanding 
that they might be removed at will. Under such conditions it 
was, of course, not possible to begin, and especially in Jerusalem, 
where they desired to make a commencement. Besides, an 
indispensable condition was a certain amount of capital, which 
their leader hoped to be able to obtain in Germany, Switzer- 
land, Southern Russia, England, and America, and for which 
he continued to make great efforts by the formation of filial 
associations in these countries. At last it was resolved to send 
out a commission which should travel over the Holy Land and 
study the situation and all questions which could affect the 
weal or woe of new colonies going thither to settle. This com- 
mission returned in about six months with a passably favour- 
able report, but based too much on the enthusiasm of spiritual 
zeal to be a practical recommendation to commence the work. 
It was thought best at first to encourage a few small parties to 
go out on their own responsibility, but under the shield and 
sympathy of the body, to stay and try their fortune in begin- 
ning a work and making a livelihood. Only a few of these 
were successful, and some met with a very sad fate from mishaps 
and climatic fevers. But their experience was valuable, and 
their counsels as to the best spots for settlement were regarded. 

Finally, in 1867, it was resolved to make a formal com- 
mencement of the enterprise by a governmental organisation. 
A republican constitution was formed; Mr. Hoffmann was 
chosen leader, and a Mr. Hardegg made his right-hand man. 
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An executive board was appointed from the various associations 
and agents to oversee the matter of churches, schools, colonisa- 
tion, industry, and commerce. A party went out, headed by 
Mr. Hoffmann, and they first visited Constantinople, with the 
hope of obtaining certain concessions from the Sultan; but 
with all the influence they could bring to bear, nothing could 
be effected. They therefore decided to proceed to Syria, and 
soon after founded a post at Haifa, at the base of Carmel. They 
bargained for a small piece of property not far from the post, 
where ten or a dozen families might lay the foundation of a 
settlement for those who might follow. The next move was 
the establishment of a permanent mission at Jaffa, as the port 
of Jerusalem, and the place to which come all travellers on 
their way to that city. In this they were favoured by the 
opportunity to buy the houses, mills, and other appurtenances 
of a Russo-German mission which was just retiring, and also 
the deserted houses of the Adams Colony, from Maine. The 
“Temple Association” thus rapidly got a start, and immediately 
proceeded to lay plans for operations and support. Hospitals 
and schools were needed, and even a hotel, for there was scarcely 
a deceut refuge for the weary tourist in reaching Jafla going to 
Jerusalem. 

And in the inidst of all their practical work, which was first 
necessary in order to lay a foundation for material existence, 
they also commenced to lay plans for a school of the higher 
order, that might train civil officers, physicians, teachers, and 
preachers, that would harmonise in their views regarding the 
restoration of Palestine. Their profession of faith and consti- 
tution are laid down in a work by Rev. Christopher Hoffmann, 
bearing the title of Orient and Occident. In this he develops 
the Mosaic law as far as it can be harmonised with the present 
order of things, and finally settles on the practical portions of 
the moral law and the principles of humanity to guide him as 
aruler. Mr. Hoffmann is also the author of several works of 
a religious and historical character combined, in which he 
indulges in keen analysis and accurate criticism, viewing the 
course of history for the last two centuries in the light of 
religious truth, and showing the growing apostasy of the age. 
He is a man of very extraordinary intellect, and a writer of no 
mean powers. His great object now is to fight against the 
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social evils of the day, and lay the foundation of a system that 
may relieve the world from many of its present burdens and 
inconsistencies. In over-enthusiastic zeal he advances theories 
that many may find fault with; but this implicit faith in his 
system and hope in his work make him and his followers 
peculiarly adapted to meet and wrestle with the difficult 
material questions to be encountered in his present undertak- 
ing. It is success in this line that now mainly interests the 
world, and to which we think better to devote our labours. 
If he can regenerate Palestine, he will certainly be accounted 
a general benefactor ; and if his religious zeal gives him a key 
to interest other men in a discouraging and painful work, we 
can easily afford to pass lightly over what the world may con- 
sider Utopian, to regard that which every one must see is of 
great practical good. 

If any men can succeed in this work, these are they, for 
they come to regenerate the Promised Land through the sweat 
of their brow, and they undertake a task that can be carried 
out only by such men as martyrs are made of. They have 
already suffered a great deal, but are not discouraged ; and it 
now appears that great social, religious, and political reforms 
in the Holy Land may eventually be achieved through them. 
None of their number are allowed to go there except those who 
have stood the test of trial and examination in their own 
country. The association refuses to help or send any who do 
not exhibit the characteristics needed for utility and success ; 
it is not an ordinary emigration, but rather a species of pilgrim- 
age to a shrine, with a lofty purpose. 

The “ Friends of Jerusalem” began to establish colonies in 
the Holy Land in 1868, and there are now there four of these 
settled in Jerusalem, Jaffa, Haifa, and Sharon. These came 
from Germany, the United States, and Russia, in which coun- 
tries there are congregations of these Christians who have this 
cause at heart, and from which the fittest are sent to the Holy 
Land. We may mention Buffalo, Schenectady, and Chicago 
as being centres in this country, and the parties concerned 
are all Germans. These four colonies are virtually under 
one control, and each may have specialty in its efforts. Nearly 
all the men who go are hard-working, thrifty men, who know 
what it is to battle with life’ The most of them are 
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agriculturists, and are, therefore, best adapted to what the land 
most needs; namely, a practical training in the profitable 
culture of the soil. Their settlements are just outside of the 
towns at Jaffa and Haifa, where tliey have an opportunity to 
raise, besides the ordinary products of the country, many of the 
desirable vegetables of their native land. On the heights in 
the rear of Jaffa they have built up their settlement in such a 
pleasant manner as to attract the attention of the natives, and 
give them an object-lesson of much more value to them than 
any theories could be. The pleasant gardens and cheerful- 
looking houses are becoming the envy of the thriftless natives 
or indolent fellows, who are said to stand and regard them with 
a dreamy admiration that indicates a wish on their part to 
possess some of the same kind. 

In Haifa, the colony has also made itself so clearly felt in 
good examples, that at the recent death of the valuable leader 
of that band, Mr. Hardegg, the entire community seemed to join 
in tokens of mourning. When the day for the funeral cere- 
monies arrived, the flags of the various consuls were placed at 
half-mast, and, to the surprise of everybody, the colours of the 
Turkish Pasha alsocame down. This is probably the first time 
that a Turk ever noticed the burial of a Christian. In this 
settlement there was opened in October last a boarding-school 
of higher order for girls, with some twenty pupils, in which 
there are several good teachers, undertaking, besides the ordi- 
nary branches, the French and English languages, and music. 
This will be a great blessing for Christian foreigners settled in 
Palestine, as well as for the Temple Community itself, who 
have not known hitherto how to have their daughters educated 
without sending them away to a great distance. The young 
ladies can take their exercise on the declivity of Carmel, with a 
charming prospect of the sea and of the snow-capped summits 
of Hermon. In Jerusalem a lyceum has been established for 
boys in the same careful way, both under the general super- 
vision of the Rev. Mr. Hoffmann, which is security that the 
education imparted will be of a Christian nature. These insti- 
tutions greatly need material aid, and they could not be sus- 
tained at all without great sacrifice on the part of the teachers 
and the Association. 


The latest colony founded is that on the plains of Sharon, on 
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the site selected and built on by the Mennonites, who aban- 
doned it in a short time because of the unhealthy situation and 
the difficulty in making it a profitable enterprise. The Temple 
Association took for a song what was left, and thus ob- 
tained a start. The natural supposition would be that this was 
not advisable, but the result proves that the enthusiasm and 
resolve of these men will carry them through difficulties under 
which others will sink. They placed most of their dwellings 
on a little more elevated ground, and thus escaped the ravages 
of the fever, to which they are becoming acclimated, and are 
now working industriously at their problem, which is to improve 
the agricultural methods in the country. A firm in Buffalo 
has presented them with a mowing machine, which is the 
wonder of the Arabian peasants, but which gives them some 
trouble because of the difficulty in getting Arabian steeds 
that will submit to the control needed to use it properly. 
This is being remedied by procuring a quieter race of horses. 
The report of their last harvest was quite gratifying. The land 
is rich, and seems to appeal to the traveller to stop and till it in 
a sensible manner. The yield of wheat and barley was good, 
and nearly all the produce of the field was bountiful. Grapes 
grew plentifully, and the hay harvest was rich, but they lost 
quite a number of their cattle from the plague. When the 
harvest was over, several new houses were erected, and the 
colonist not thus engaged found fairly profitable employment 
in transporting produce to Jerusalem. Thus it will be seen that 
the colonists put their hands to every available industry, and so 
set a valuable example to the thriftless people around them. 
The Palestine of to-day has virtually no industrial occupa- 
tions; the natives are confined to agriculture, cattle-raising, and 
trade. This was largely so in the olden time, but the land was 
then fully cultivated and gave forth a multitude of products. 
The few miserable struggling cities now on the coast, as the 
remnants of former times, still live on the little commerce that 
is carried on ; but the population everywhere is greatly below 
the ancient figures. There were then, probably, ten millions 
of people in the land; now scarcely more than three hundred 
thousand. This is Palestine as ruined by Turkish rule. Jatfta 
is noy a city of about twenty thousand inhabitants, and has a 
regular connection with Europe by means of the Austrian 
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Lloyd steamers from Trieste, which stop there twice a week. 
The harbour is very miserable, and mainly useful for small 
sailing vessels owned by the Greeks, who do most of the coast- 
ing trade ; and yet this is the port through which most of the 
trade of Palestine is done. Haifa is mainly the outlet for the 
grain from the rich plains of Esdraelon and the mountains of 
Galilee, but its exporting facilities are not what they once were, 
and a portion of it is a miserable nest. Nevertheless, the 
Germans are doing much towards its regeneration. Jaffa is 
about the only port worth mention, and is the outlet for Jeru- 
salem and all cities on the way or contiguous to it. The Valley 
of the Jordan and the land of the Moabites send their produc- 
tions hither, and traders, pilgrims, and tourists, all land at Jaffa 
on their way to the Holy City. 

The Temple Association has therefore done well to settle at 
Jaffa and enter into its industries. The city is surrounded by 
orange gardens for a considerable distance, which are artificially 
irrigated, and the oranges are largely exported. 

The trade of Jaffa is now increasing, and the imports and 
exports are becoming more various: they receive coal, coffee, 
iron, sugar, petroleum, etc., from England, France, Italy, and 
the United States; and in return send out oranges, olive oil, 
barley, wheat, soap, etc. The Germans are engaging largely in 
the manufacture of soap from olive oil, and bid fair to build 
the business up to respectable proportions. It isa very accept- 
able article for the toilet, and may be procured at reason- 
able prices of many of the druggists in our cities; it is very 
solid and lasting, and is growing more popular every year. 
The imports of Palestine were in 1878 about $375,000 
and the exports $1,500,000. In contact with Europeans 
the natives must soon learn to raise more and need more, and 
thus largely increase the trade. With the growing inclination 
to increase our trade in the Mediterranean and contiguous 
waters, it would not cost our vessels much more time to go 
to Palestine with coal in ballast, and bring back cargoes of 
Oriental fruits, olive oil, and the soap mentioned above. Coal 
is the great desideratum to progress in Palestine ; it is needed 
for mills and machinery of all kinds on account of the dearth 
of fuel. Even building timber is brought into Palestine from 
Turkey and Austria. The era of steam mills is likely to com 
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mence now by the enterprise of the German colonists. The 
last accounts inform us that they are constructing one in Jeru- 
salem, much to the mystification of the natives, who see no 
water with which to run it. But the fuel will be a far more 
difficult question than water, and not much can be done in this 
line until the “coal question ” can be settled. 

The import trade is almost exclusively in the hands of 
foreigners, among whom the Germans have two large houses, 
one in Jerusalem and another in Jaffa. The heaviest import 
is that of salt, amounting to three millions of pounds, a greater 
weight than that of all other articles together. The cause of 
this is, doubtless, the fact that salt is used by all the inhabitants 
of Palestine, whereas all other imported articles are used only 
by small portions of the community. Even rice, which is 
largely eaten by the inhabitants of the cities, reaches the poor 
fellah’s mouth only as an article of luxury on special occasions. 
The misery of these poor wretches is said to be nearly inde- 
scribable ; they work all day for the merest pittance, and quiet 
their hunger with a few hard cakes baked on stones. 

The export trade, on the contrary, is nearly all in the hands 
of native merchants, who, as land-owners and leasers, and 
ioney-lenders, have the poor fellahs so tightly in their hands 
that they get but little from their unwilling labours, The 
fellah seldom owns any land, or if he does he has not often 
the money wherewith to obtain cattle and seed. He either 
borrows money, or the cattle and seed are provided for him by 
the dealer, who in turn demands so much of the crop that the 
fellah gets scarcely enough for his sternest wants. In this 
way he seldom succeeds in saving anything, or if he does, the 
Turkish tax-gatherers, to whom the customs are generally 
farmed out, strip him to his back. 

Of the articles of export, olive oil, tilseed for the manufacture 
of croton oil, and the olive-oil soap are the principal. Olive 
oil is to-day the leading production of Palestine. The olive- 
tree is found everywhere, and many new plantations are now 
being started. In the plains is the olive, as on most of the 
mountains around the villages; it is found on Carmel and 
aiound Bethlehem and Jerusalem. The monks of the cloisters 
are setting out new plantations. The Greek monastery in 
Jerusalem some time ago bought a waste piece of land 
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for $4000, and covered it with young olive-trees, and now, in 
twenty years, they ask over $100,000 for it. This fact shows 
the capacity of the country if cultivated with energy and thrift. 

Palestine is pre-eminently the land of the grape in certain 
sections; but as the Moslem drinks no wine, he does not know 
how to make it, and, therefore, this industry has brought him 
nothing. But the grape is a very important article. of food in 
the summer months, and what they do not eat they dry for 
raisins, or use in the manufacture of an excellent grape honey. 
The ancient grape city of Hebron is still surrounded to great 
distances with vineyards, which make it one of the prettiest 
places in Palestine. It is natural that the Germans should 
utilise the grape for the production of wine, after the manner 
of their home-life, and they are doing this in the neighbour- 
hood of Jaffa, and especially at their settlement in the plains 
of Sharon, not far from Jaffa. They raised enough last season 
for their own use, but some of them are now beginning to 
acknowledge that in this Oriental land a pint of milk is of 
more value than a pint of wine—which is a great concession 
for a German to make,—and they are seriously discussing the 
question whether they will not gain more from their cows than 
from their wine-presses. It is doubtful whether they will ever 
make a good wine for export, although they are trying to do so. 

One drawback to their success is an occasional bad harvest 
in certain regions. This has just been the case around the 
Bay of Acre, by which the colony at Haifa has severely 
suffered. On the contrary, the colony at Sharon had a very 
wood year for wheat and barley. The Germans are teaching 
the natives the value of manuring the land, which they entirely 
neglect. Land from which the Arabian peasants had ceased 
to get anything is now bearing such fine crops as to be the 
admiration of the surrounding country. Last year the olive 
crop was a partial failure. This was a calamity, for olives are 
one of the principal articles of food of the fellahs. They are 
soaked in salt water and eaten with bread. Another curse of 
Palestine is the cattle pest. Owing to the carelessness of the 


government in regard to repressive measures, the disease rages 
over all the land, so that at certain periods there are no cattle 
for the agricultural work or for slaughter; mutton is, therefore, 
the principal article of animal food; but fowls are plenty, and 
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the forests furnish the wild boar. The Germans are meeting 
these troubles like intelligent agriculturists, and are making 
vigorous efforts to counteract the difficulties which they meet ; 
and their success in proving that this Promised Land may 
again become one of milk and honey with intelligent care and 
treatment, is calling the attention of local authorities to their 
labours. The English ambassador, Layard, on his recent visit 
to Palestine, honoured them with a call, inspected their labours 
and their settlements, broke bread with them, and wished 
them great success. Some of the most intelligent American 
teachers and missionaries that have visited them—men, for in- 
stance, like Drs. Vandyke and Long—have said very kind and 
encouraging words to them, and bid them go on in spite of the 
many discouragements. In short, we think it fair to say that 
it is the general impression of those who study the case, that if 
Palestine is ever to be regenerated these are the men to do it. 
In the theoretical study of Palestine and its scientific ex- 
ploration the German savants have been active for many years. 
It was our rare opportunity years ago to hear that distinguished 
German professor at the University of Berlin, Carl Litter, dis- 
course on the Physical Geography of Palestine, after a scientific 
visit thither. He filled his hearers with a measure of his own 
enthusiasm, which has borne fruits, and since then the German 
mind has been closely engaged with the subject of Palestinean 
exploration, in its scientific aspects. Tobler has gained the 
reputation of being among the most learned of the Palestine 
explorers, and other noble names are arranged by his side, 
which, however, are but little known outside of Germany. The 
reason of this may be partially found in the fact that nearly all 
these men were poor, and most of them did what they did with 
their own scanty means, which were often too limited to secure 
a worthy publication of the results of their labours. Thus in 
the practical exploration of Palestine the Germans were not 
abreast of other nations, and their scientists have been obliged 
to stand in the background as mute observers of the work, or 
to be satisfied to point to harvests for others to garner. But 
they have watched the expeditions of the French, English, and 
Americans with careful eyes, and are well aware of the labours 
of Robinson, Van de Velde, Lynch, Sauley, and a host of others. 
They have looked with admiration at the exploration funds 
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that have been raised in other nations, and have enjoyed, with- 
out jealousy, their valuable results in the various works lately 
published on the exploration of Palestine. 

In view of these results there has arisen in Germany a de- 
sire to unite all their forces for the exploration of Palestine. 
Their own national regeneration and the high respect that the 
German consulates now enjoy in Oriental lands give them 
much reason to hope that the time has arrived when they, too, 
can join the bands that are intent on investigating and restoring 
the land. About three years ago some German professors in 
Basle and Tiibingen conceived the idea of establishing also a 
society for the exploration of Palestine. They constituted 
themselves as an executive committee provisionally, and suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a score or so of others who were willing to 
join them; among these latter, some persons of high position 
in the Government, such as the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg 
and the famous soldier Von Moltke. They met at Wiesbaden, 
and formed an association, with a business committee, consist- 
ing of Kersten of Berlin and Guthe of Leipzig. This committee 
ure now publishing, in Leipzig, a periodical devoted to the 
interests of Palestine, which is sent to the two hundred and 
lifty members of the association, who pay yearly only the small 
sum of two dollars and fifty cents as membership fees, which 
includes also the price of the periodical. The object of the 
association is the publication of all new and interesting know- 
ledge gained in the matter of exploration, and the founding of 
« fund for self-labour of their own members. The Emperor of 
Germany and the Crown Prince, as well as the King of Wiir- 
temberg, are among the patrons, and the Emperor of Austria 
has also subscribed liberally to the funds of the Society. 
Among the scholars who take a special interest in it are such 
men as Delitzsch and Ebers in Leipzig, and Kiepert in Berlin. 
All the German consuls in the Holy Land are also members. 

The first volume of the Proceedings has been issued, consist- 
ing of four numbers, and it is very rich with the contributions 
of its members. Nearly every field of labour in the explora- 
tion is well represented by text and engravings. We need 
scarcely say that the maps are very fine, as Kiepert has had 
them in charge. One of the members of the Society lives in 
Jerusalem, and he is regarded as the most critical judge of all 
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its topographical relations. He is the architectural member of 
the Turkish authorities there, and in all investigations that are 
made he has the best opportunity for information. The Ger- 
mans hope for great success through this undertaking, and are 
desirous of extending its patronage beyond the limits of their 
country. They have thus fairly entered the arena of learned 
rivalry as well as that of practical regeneration. We are con- 
fident that their efforts in both spheres will be attended with 
success. The very foundation of these industrial and agricul- 
tural colonies on their part gives them a point of support that 
is very desirable in the work of regenerating this impoverished 
and desolate land, though in itself so rich and promising. And 
he who looks with reverence and love to the land where our 
Saviour mingled with men and imparted to them His divine 
teachings, must gather new hope for its restaration to civilisa- 
tion and humanity, knowing the sturdy ctor are now 
being made by men of pious enthusiasm and(@Offristian zeal to 
introduce a better state of things. They ‘are teaching by 
example as well as precept, and they have come to conquer or 


perish in the attempt. They are of the stuff of which martyrs 
are made, and if any can succeed in this much-needed work, 
they are these men. WILLIAM WELLS. 


Art. X.—The Faith of Islam. 


III. Tue Books. 
AL BERKEVI says :— 


“Tt is necessary to believe that the books of God have been sent through 
the instrumentality of Gabriel to prophets upon the earth. The books are 
never sent except to prophets. The Quran was sent to Muhammad portion 
by portion during a space of twenty-three years. The Pentateuch came to 
Moses: the Injil to Jesus, the Zabur to David, and the other books to other 
prophets. The whole number of the divine books is 104. The Quran, the 
last of all, is to be followed till the day of judgment. It can neither be 
abrogated nor changed. Some laws of the previous books have been abro- 
gated by the Quran, and ought not now to be followed.” 


The one hundred and four books were sent from heaven in 
the following order:—To Adam, ten; to Seth, fifty ; to Enoch 
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(Idris), thirty ; to Abraham, ten ; to Moses, the Taurat (Penta- 
teuch); to David, the Zabur; to Jesus, the Injil; to Muhammad, 
the Quran. The one hundred to which no distinctive name is 
given are known as the “Suhdf-ul-Anbiya,’—Books of the 
Prophets. The Quran is also known as the Furqan, the dis- 
tinguisher; the Quran-i-Sharif, noble Quran; the Quran-i- 
Majid, glorious Quran; the Mushaf, the Book. It is said to be 
che compendium of the Taurat, Zabir, and Injil;? so Muslims 
do not require to study these books. The orthodox belief is 
that they are entirely abrogated by the Quran,” though Syed 
Ahmad denounces as ignorant and foolish those Musalmans 
who say so.* Be that as it may, their inspiration is considered 
to be of a lower order than that of the Qurin. A large portion 
of the Injil is considered as mere narrative. The actual words 
of Christ only are to be looked upon as the revelation which 
descended from heaven. It is so in the case of the Old 
Testament Prophets. “ However, it was the rule to call a book 
by the name of the prophet, whether the subject-matter was 


pure doctrine only, or whether it was mixed up with narrative 


1 Sharh-Aqdid-i-Jami, p. 140. 

* Ibid. p. 147. Mansukh shud tiléwatan wa Kitabatan, é.e. abrogated both as 
regards reading and writing— entirely abrogated. Also Takmil-ul-Im4n, p. 64. 
Din-i-wai Nasikh-i-jami’-i-adian ast.—* His religion abrogates all religions.” 

3 Commentary on the Holy Bible by Syed Ahmad, C.S.L, vol. i. p. 268. 
This Commentary is written in Urdu, but a translation is given for the 
benefit of the English reader. The passage referred to reads thus in Eng- 
lish: ‘*Those who imagine it to be part of the Mohamedan creed that one 
law has totally repealed another are utterly mistaken, and we do not believe 
that the Zuboor (Book of Psalms) abrogated the Taureit (Pentateuch) ; that 
the Taureit in turn gave way to the Injeel (New Testament), and that the 
New Testament was suppressed by the Holy Koran. We hold no such 
doctrine, and if any ignorant Mohamedan should assert to the contrary, he 
simply knows nothing whatever about the doctrines and articles of his 
faith.” The learned Syed assumes the réle of a liberal Musalman before the 
Christian public, but unfortunately for his object the English translation of 
his Urdu text is by no means correct. The Urdu literally translated is as 
follows: ** Now it should be considered that those who imagine it to be part 
of the creed of Muslims that the Taurat by the coming of the Zabur, and 
the Zabur by the coming of the Injil, and the Injil by the coming of the 
Quran are abrogated on account of the idea that there is any defect in them, are 
utterly mistaken, etc.” 

The clause which we have italicised is entirely omitted in the English text; 
but it alters the whole passage. ‘To his co-religionists the Syed says in 
effect: “‘The books are abrogated, but not because they were imperfect.” 
Now, as no Muslim would believe that a divine book was defective, the Syed 
is simply asserting the fact of the abrogation of the previous Scriptures, and 
to the orthodox is orthodox. The leader of an apparently liberal section cf 
Indian Musalmans is in reality as conservative as the most bigoted. 
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also.” “It is to be observed that, in the case of our own 
Prophet, the revelations made to him were intended to impart 
a special miracle of eloquence, and they were written down, 
literally and exactly, in the form in which they were com- 
municated without any narrative being inserted in them.” 
The writings of the Apostles are not considered to be inspired 
books. “ We do not consider that the Acts of the Apostles, or 
the various Epistles, although unquestionably very good books, 
are to be taken as part and parcel of the New Testament itself ; 
nevertheless we look upon the writings of the Apostles in the 
same light as we do the writings of the Companions of our own 
Prophet ; that is to say, as entitled to veneration and respect.” 
There are many verses in the Quran which speak of previous 
revelations, thus :—*“ We also caused Jesus, the son of Mary, to 
follow the footsteps of the prophets, confirming the law (Taurat) 
which was sent before him, and we gave him the Injil, ete.— 
(Stra v. 50.) “A blessed book have we sent down to thee.”— 
(Stra lix. 28.) This probably refers to David and the Zabur. 


IV. Propuets. 
Muhammad Al Berkevi says :-— 


“It is necessary to confess that God has sent prophets ; that Adam is 
the first of the prophets and the father of all men ; that Muhammad is the 
last of the prophets ; that between Adam and Muhammad there were a 
great number of prophets ; that Muhammad is the most excellent of all, 
and that his people are the best of all peoples; that each of the preceding 
prophets was sent to a special people, some with books, some without, but 
that Muhammad was sent to all men and also to the Genii; that his law 
will remain until the end of the world; that his miracles are many in 
number ; that by his blessed finger he made waters flow ; that he divided 
the moon into two parts ; that animals, trees, and stones said to him, * Thou 
art a true prophet.’ 

“ We must also believe that one night he was transported from Mecca to 
Jerusalem, and from thence to heaven, where he saw both paradise and hell, 
conversed with the Most High, and returned to Mecca before morning. 
After him no other prophet will come, for he is the seal of the propiiets.” 


The number of prophets sent by God to make known His 
will varies according to the tradition which records it. About 
two hundred thousand is the usual number stated. Twenty- 


1 Syed Ahmad’s Commentary on the Holy Bible, vol. i. p. 22. 
2 Ibid. p. 31. 
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five are mentioned by name in the Quran, of whom six are 
distinguished by special titles. Adam, Sufi-Ullih, the chosen 
of God; Noah, Nabi-Ullih, the prophet of God; Abraham, 
Khalil Ullah, the friend of God; Moses, Kalim Ullah, the 
speaker with God; Jesus, Rah Ullah, the spirit of God ; 
Muhammad, Rasfil Ull:h, the messenger of God. These are 
called the Anbiya-ulul- Azam (possessors of purpose), because 
they were the heads of their respective dispensations, and 
lecause they will be permitted by God to intercede in the day 
of judgment for their followers. They are the greatest and 
mot exalted of the prophets.’ 

There are degrees of rank amongst the prophets, for “Some 
of the Apostles have we endowed more highly than others. 
Those to whom God hath spoken, He hath raised to the loftiest 
erade.”—(Stira ii. 254.) The Anbiya-ulul-’Azam are ranked 
in the following order: Noah, Jesus, Moses, Abraham, and as 
the chief of all, Muhammad, of whom it is said :—* He is the 
Apostle of God and the seal of the prophets.” —(Stira x xxiii. 40.) 

A Hadis, as usual, supports his position. “I am the chief of 
the sons of men.” “ Adam and all beside him will be ranged 
under my flag in the judgment-day.”* It is said that the law 
siven by Moses was harsh and severe ; that by Christ was mild 
and gracious ; but that the law given by Muhammad is perfect, 
for it combines both the quality of strictness and that of 
graciousness ; according to the Hadis, “I always laugh, and by 
laughing kill.”* Each prophet is said to have been sent to 
his own tribe, but Muhammad was sent for all men. A Hadis 
is adduced to support this statement: “I was raised up for all 
men, whether white or black; other prophets were not except 
for their own tribe.” The Quran also states: “ We have sent 
thee (Muhammad) for all men.” 

There is some difference of opinion as to whether the prophets 
are superior to the Angels. The Hanifites hold that the 
prophets amongst men are superior to the prophets amongst 
Angels, who in their turn are superior to the ordinary run of 
men, to whom again the Angels, other than prophets, are 
inferior. The Mutazilites say that the Angels are superior to 
the prophets. The Shrahs assert that the twelve Imams are 
superior to prophets. 


* Takmil-ul-Imdan, p. 59. 2 [hid. p. 59. 3 [bid. p. 65. 
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The way in which Muhammad received inspiration has been 
shown in a previous chapter; but Ibn Khaldoun gives such an 
interesting account of prophetic inspiration that we give the 
substance of his remarks here. He speaks somewhat as fol- 
lows.' If we contemplate the world, and the creatures it con- 
tains, we shall recognise a perfect order, a regular system, a 
sequence of cause and effect, a connection between different 
categories of existence, and a transformation of beings from 
one category of existence to another. Then the phenomena of 
the visible world indicate to us the existence of an agent whose 
nature is different from that of the body, who is in fact a spiri- 
tual existence. This agent, which is the soul, must on the one 
hand be in contact with the existences of this world, and, on 
the other, with the existences in the next category of supe- 
riority, and one whose essential qualities are pure perception 
und clear intelligence. Such are the Angels. It follows, then, 
that the human soul has a tendency towards the Angelic world. 
All this is quite in accordance with the idea that, according to 
a regular order, all the categories of existences in the universe 
ure in mutual contact by means of their faculties and on 
account of their nature. 

The souls of men may be divided into three classes. The 
first kind of soul is too feeble by nature to attain to a percep- 
tion of the spiritual; it has to content itself with moving in 
the region of sense and imagination. Thus it can understand 
concepts and affirmations. It can raise itself high in its own 
category, but cannot pass its limit. 

The souls of the second class are carried by a reflective 
movement and a natural disposition towards a spiritual intelli- 
vence. They can enter into a state of contemplation which 
results in ecstasy. This is the intuition of the Saints (Auliya)? 
to whom God has given this divine knowledge. 

The souls of the third class are created with the power of 
disengaging themselves altogether from their human bodies in 
order that they may rise to the Angelic state where they 
become like Angels. In a moment of time such a soul per- 


1 Prolégoménes D’Ibn Khaldoun, vol. i. pp. 196-205. 

* That the “ Auliya” are distinguished above ordinary mortals is main- 
tained on the authority of—“ Are not the friends (Auliya) of God, those ou 
whom no fear shall come, nor shall they be put to grief.” —(Stra x. 63.) 
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ceives the sublime company (of Angels) in the sphere which 
contains them. It, there and then, hears the speech of the 
soul and the divine voice. Such are the souls of the prophets. 
God has given to these souls the power of leaving the human 
body. Whilst thus separate from it God gives to them His 
revelation. The prophets are endowed by God with such a 
purity of disposition, such an instinct of uprightness that they 
are naturally inclined to the spiritual world. They are ani- 
mated by ardour quite peculiar to their order. When they 
return from the Angelic state they deliver to men the revela- 
tions they have received. Sometimes the revelation comes to 
the prophet as the humming of confused discourse. He grasps 
the ideas, and as soon as the humming ceases he comprehends 
the message; sometimes an Angel in human form communi- 
cates the revelation, and what he says the prophet learns by 
heart. The journey to, the return from, the Angelic state, and 
the comprehension of the revelation received there occupy 
less time than the twinkling of an eye. So rapidly do the 
souls of prophets move. So instantaneously do they 


receive and understand God’s revelations. This is why 


inspiration is called wahi, a word which in Arabic means to 
make haste. 


The first way of delivering a message is adopted when he 
who receives is only a Nabi (Prophet), and not a Rasiul 
(Apostle or Messenger). The second mode is employed to- 
wards a Rastl, who, on the principle that the greater contains 
the less, is also a Nabi. A Hadis records that Muhammad 
said, “ Revelation came to me sometimes like the ticking of a 
clock and fatigued me much. When it stopped I learnt the 
meaning of what had been delivered to me. Sometimes an 
Angel in human form spoke to me, and whilst he was speaking 
I learnt what was said.” That a prophet should feel oppressed 
on such occasions is hinted at in “ We shall devolve on thee 
mighty words.”—(Sira Ixxiii. 5.) 

A Nabi (who must be a wise and a free man, that is, one 
who is not a slave of another, and one also who is free from 
imperfection either of body or mind), receives wahi, but has 
not necessarily to deliver to men the orders of God. A Rasul 
who must possess the same qualifications as a Nabi is one who 
is commanded to deliver God’s message to men, though he 
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does not necessarily abrogate what preceding Rastls have 
delivered. Neither is it necessary that he should bring a 
book or even a new law. Some Rastls do so, but the distin- 
euishing mark of the Rastl is that he delivers to men com- 
mands direct from God, and is specially commissioned so 
todo. Thus every Rastl is a Nabi, whilst every Nabi is not 
a Rasul. 

The question of the sinlessness of the prophets is one to 
which considerable attention has been paid by Muslim theolo- 
vians. The orthodox belief is that they are free from sin. 
Some think that their freedom from sin is because, the grace of 
(iod being ever in them in the richest fulness, they are kept in 
the right path. The Ash’arians believe that the power of 
sinning is not created in them.’ The Mutazilites deny this, 
but admit the existence of some quality which keeps them 
from evil. These theories do not agree with actual facts. 
Prophets like other men commit faults, but here comes in the 
Muslim distinction of sins into gunah-i-kabira, “ great sins,” 
and gunih-i-saghira, “little sins.” The gunah-i-kabira are, 
murder, adultery, disobedience to God and to parents, robbing 
of orphans, to accuse others of adultery, to avoid fighting 
against Infidels, drunkenness, to give or to take usury, to 
neglect the Friday prayers and the Ramazan fast, tyranny, 
backbiting, untrustworthiness, forgetting the Quran after 
reading it, to avoid giving true or to give false witness, 
lying without sufficient reason,” to swear falsely, or to 
swear by any other than God, flattery of tyrants, false judg- 
ments, giving short weight or measure, magic, gambling, 
approval of the ceremonies of Infidels, boasting of one’s piety, 
calling on the names of deceased persons, and beating the 
breast at such times,® dancing, music, neglect when opportunity 
offers of warning other persons with regard to the “ commands 
and prohibitions” of God, disrespect to a Hafiz, to shave the 
beard, to omit saying the “darfid” (on whom and on whose 
family be the peace and mercy of God) whenever the name of 
Muhammad is mentioned.* These are all “great sins,” and 


1 Sharh-i-Aqdid-t-Jdmi, p. 125. 2 Sirdt-ul-Islém, p. 18. 

3 This is an orthodox blow at the Shi’ah practices in the month of 
Muharram. Shi‘ahs consider this a good act. 

4 Takmil-ul- Iman, p. 18. 
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can only be forgiven after due repentance: the “little sins” 
are forgiven if some good actions are done. “Observe prayer 
at early morning, at the close of day, and at the approach of 
night ; for good deeds drive away evils.”—(Sura xi. 116.) 

Men may commit sin wittingly or unwittingly. It is the 
universal belief that a prophet never commits the greater sins 
in either way; but there is a difference of opinion with regard 
to the lesser sins. Some hold that they can do them unwit- 
tingly, though even then it is not in anything connected with 
their office. Others again limit even this frailty to the period 
before “wahi” (inspiration) comes upon them. The general 
opinion, however, is that they are free from all sin, whether 
great or small. The frailties which they show are merely 
reckoned as faults and slight imperfections not amounting to 
sin. 

This, to the Muslim mind, at once disposes of a difficulty 
the Quran itself raises on this point. With the exception of 
Jesus Christ, the Anbiya-ulul-’Azam are spoken of as doing 
what every one except an orthodox Muslim would call sin. 
Adam’s transgression ' is referred to in Stra ii. 29-37, and in 
Sura vii. 10-24. We quote only one verse, “They said, ‘O 
our Lord! with ourselves have we dealt unjustly ; if Thou for- 
give us not, and have not pity on us, we shall surely be of 
those that perish.’” The sin of Noah is not specified in the 
Quran, yet it is plainly hinted at. “To Thee verily, O my 
Lord, do I repair, lest I ask that of Thee wherein I have no 
knowledge: unless Thou forgive me, and be merciful to me, I 
shall be one of the lost.”—(Stra xi. 49.) There is also a 
similar request in Stra Ixxi. 29. Abraham is represented as 
saying to his people, “They whom ye worship, ye and your 
fathers of early days, are my foes; but not so the Lord of the 
worlds, who hath created me, and guideth me, who giveth me 
food and drink ; and when I am sick, he healeth me, and who 
will cause me to die, and again quicken me, and who, I hope, 
will forgive me my sins in the day of reckoning.” —(Sara xxvi. 
75-82.) Moses is described as having done “a work of 


1 It is said Adam’s sin was a mere slip, but it brought good to the world. 
Had he remained in Paradise the world would not have been peopled ; and 
the word of God, “I have not created men and Jinns, except for worship,” 
would not have been fulfilled. 
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Satan” in killing a man, and as saying, “‘O my Lord, I have 
sinned to my own hurt; forgive me.’ So God forgave him ; 
for He is the forgiving, the merciful. He said, ‘ Lord, because 
thou hast showed me this grace, I will never again be the 
helper of the wicked.’ ”—(Stira xxviii. 15, 16.) 

The following passages refer to Muhammad. “Be thou 
steadfast and patient; for true is the promise of God; and 
seek pardon for thy fault.”’—(Stira xl. 57.) “Ask pardon 
for thy sin, and for believers, both men and women.”—(Stra 
xlvii. v. 21.) The scandal caused by the Prophet’s conduct 
with the wife of Zeid, and with the Egyptian slave Mary, 
necessitated a pretended revelation of God’s will in reference 
to these events, The circumstance will be found fully detailed 
in Stra xxxiii. 36-38 and in Sura lxvi. 1-5. 

One of the most important verses is “ Verily, we have won 
for thee an undoubted victory, in token that God forgiveth thy 
earlier and later fault.”—(Stra xlviii. 1-2.) It is not quite 
clear what victory is here referred to. According to the Tafsir- 
i-Husaini, some commentators add that it is the taking of 
Mecca, the past tense being prophetically used for the future. 
The following explanations are given of the expression “ earlier 
and later fault” :—(1.) God has forgiven thy sin committed 
before and after the descent of wahi; (2.) before and after the 
taking of Mecca; or (3.) before the descent of this Sura; (4.) 
The commentator Salmi says: “ The earlier sin refers to the sin 
of Adam committed when Muhammad was in the loins of his 
creat ancestor and thus connected with him; the later sin 
refers to the followers of the Prophet and in that way is con- 
nected with him, just as the sin of Adam was the predecessor 
and the cause of their sin;” (5.) Imam Ab-ul-Lais says: 
“The words refer to the sin of Adam, and to those of the 
followers of the Prophet. Both are connected with Muhammad, 
because the former is forgiven by the blessing and the latter 
by the intercession of Muhammad.”” 

From these extracts from the Quran it appears that sin is 
imputed to prophets, though Muslims evade the charge by the 
casuistry we have already referred to. Be that as it may, it is 


1 That is, according to the Commentator Beidawi, ‘‘ Thy remissness in 
propagating Islam.” 
* Tafsir-i-Husaini, p. 332. 
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a striking fact that the one sinless member of the Anbiya-ulul - 
"Azam, the one sinless prophet of Islam, is none other than 
Jesus Christ. There is no passage in the Quran which hints 
at sin, even in the modified form in which Muslims attribute 
it to other prophets, being committed by Him: no passage 
which speaks of His seeking for pardon. 

It is the universal belief that prophets work miracles 
(mu’jizit). A miracle is defined to be “ Kharq -i-’adat,” that is, 
something contrary to the usual course of nature. The object 
must be a moral one and chiefly to attest the truth of the 
statements made by the prophet. Although Muhammad makes, 
in the Quran, no distinct claim to the power of working 
miracles; his followers maintain that in this, as in all other 
respects he was equal to all and superior to some prophets, and 
produce various passages of the Quran in support of their view. 
Thus, according to Shaikh Jelal-ud-din Syuti, if to Adam was 
given the power of naming everything, Muhammad also pos- 
sessed the same power. Enoch was exalted on high, but 
Muhammad was taken to the “ Baqdib-i-qausain,” the “two 
bows’ length,” where Gabriel, “one mighty in power,” appeared 
to him.—(Sura lili. 5-9). Ishmael was ready to be sacrificed, 
but Muhammad endured the splitting of his chest ;? Joseph 
was to some extent handsome, but Muhammad was the very 
perfection of beauty ; Moses brought water from the rock, but 
Muhammad produced it from his fingers. The sun was stayed 
on its course by Joshua, and so it was by Muhammad. 
Solomon had a great kingdom, Muhammad a greater, for he 
possessed the keys of the treasuries of the earth. Wisdom was 
viven to John the Baptist whilst yet a child, so also were 
wisdom and understanding granted to Muhammad at an early 


1 On the contrary, he seems to disclaim such a power. Thus the Quraish 
said, ‘* By no means will we believe on thee till thou cause a fountain to 
gush forth for us from the earth; or, till thou have a garden of palm-trees 
and grapes, and thou cause forth-gushing rivers to gush forth in its midst ; 
or thou make the heaven to fall on us, as thou hast given out, in pieces; or 
thou bring God and the Angels to vouch for thee, etc. Say: Am I more 
than a man, an Apostle?” —(Sfira xvii. 92-95.) Former prophets, Muham- 
mad used to say, were sent to their own sect, but he was sent for all. Their 
miracles were confined to their own times. The Quran, the great miracle of 
of Islam, was for all ages. He needed no other sign than this. 

2 “Have we not opened thy breast.”-——(Sfra xciv. 1.) Tradition relates 
that when young, two Angels cut open his breast, and took out a black 
drop; many other marvels are also connected with this event. 
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period of his life. Jesus could raise the dead, so also could 
Muhammad. In addition to all these, the special miracles of 
the prophet are the splitting of the moon asunder, the Mi’rdj, 
the coming of a tree into his presence, and above all the 
wonderful miracle of the Quran.! 

The splitting of the moon in sunder is referred to in “The 
hour of judgment approacheth ; and the moon hath been split 
in sunder.”—(Sura liv. 1.) Imam Zahid says that Abu Jahl 
and a Jew visited the Prophet, and demanded a sign from him 
on pain of death. The Prophet made a sign with his little 
tinger, and at once the moon separated into two parts: one of 
which remained in the sky, the other went off to a long 
distance. The Jew believed in Islam forthwith. Abu Jahl 
ascribed the affair to magic, but on making inquiry from 
various travellers ascertained that they on this very night dis- 
tinctly saw the moon in two parts? Some, however, refer the 
passage to the future, as they consider the splitting of the 
moon to be one of the signs of the last day. 

The Miraj, or night ascent, is mentioned in “Glory be to 
Him who carried His servant by night from the sacred temple 
of Mecca) to the temple that is more remote, whose precinct 
we have blessed, that we might show him of our signs.” —(Stira 
xvii. 1.) Muslim writers, who are fond of the marvellous, 
narrate at length the wonderful things the Prophet saw and 
did on this eventful night ;* but some maintain that it was 
only a vision, and quote the words, “ We ordained the vision 
which we showed thee,” (Stira Ixvii. 62) in proof of this asser- 
tion.* Be that as it may, all orthodox Muslims maintain the 
superiority of Muhammad, as a worker of miracles, over all 
other prophets. 


1 Sharh-i-’ A qdid-i-Jami. 2 Tafsir-i-Husaini, p. 362. 

3 For a graphic account of these events see Literary Remains of Hmanuel 
Deutsch, pp. 99-102. 

+ “ All that the Muhammadans must believe respecting the Mi’r4j is that 
the Prophet saw himself, in a vision, transported from Mecca to Jerusalem, 
and that in such a vision he really beheld some of the greatest signs of his 
Lord.”—(Essays by Syed Ahmad, Essay xi. p. 34.) This, though a legiti- 
mate, is not, however, an orthodox opinion; which is, that he who denies 
an actual bodily migration from Mecca to Jerusalem is a Katir (infidel), as 
he denies the statement of a“ nass” or plain text of the Quran. He who 
denies the ascension to heaven, and the wonderful account of the night’s 
proceedings preserved in the Traditions is a “ fasiq” (sinner), though he 
remains a Muslim. 
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V. THe RESURRECTION AND THE LAST Day. 


We may consider these two articles of the faith together. 
The following is a summary of the remarks of Muhammad 
Al Berkevi on this point. It is necessary to acknowledge— 


- “(1.) That the torments of the tomb are real and certain, and that Munkar 
and Nakir will come and interrogate the dead person concerning his God, 
his Prophet, his faith, and his Qibla. The faithful will reply, Our God is 
God; our Prophet is Muhammad; our religion, Islam; our Qibla, the 
Ka’ba. 

“(2.) That all the signs of the last day mentioned by the Prophet will 
come to pass ; such as the appearance of Dajjal, or Antichrist ; the descent 
of Jesus from heaven; the appearance of Imdm Mahdi and of Gog and 
Magog ; the rising of the sun from the west, ete. 

“(3.) That all living things will die ; that the mountains will fly in the 
air like birds ; that the heavens will melt away ; that after some time has 
thus passed, God most High will set the earth in order and raise the dead ; 
that Prophets, Saints, doctors of the law, and the faithful will find near 
them the robes and the horses of Paradise. They will put on the robes, 
and mount the horses and go into the shade of the throne of God. Other 
men, hungry, thirsty, and naked will go on foot. The Faithful will go to 
the right, the Infidels to the left. 

“(4,) That there will be a balance, in which the good and bad actions of 
men will be weighed. Those whose good deeds outweigh the bad will go 
to Paradise, if the bad predominate they will go into the fire, unless God 
has mercy on them, or the Prophets or Saints intercede for them. If, how- 
ever, they were not Muslims there will be no intercession for them, nor 
will they come out from the fire. The Muslims who enter the fire will, 
ufter having purged their crimes, enter Paradise. 

“(5.) That the bridge Sirdt, which is sharper than a sword, is raised 
above the fire ; that all men must pass over this. Some will pass over with 
the speed of lightning, some like a horse that runs, some, their backs laden 
with their sins, will go very slowly over ; others will fall and certainly enter 
into the fire. 

“(6.) That each prophet has a pool where he, with his people, will quench 
their thirst before entering Paradise ; that the pool of Muhammad is the 
largest of all, for it is a month’s march from one side thereof to the other. 
Its water is sweeter than honey, whiter than milk. 

“(7.) That Paradise and Hell actually exist ; that the chosen remain for 
ever in the former; they neither die nor grow aged. They experience no 
kind of change. The Houris and the females are exempted from the in- 
firmities of their sex. They will no longer bear children. The elect will 
find there the meat and the drink they require without taking upon them- 
selves any trouble. The ground of Paradise is of musk ; the bricks of its 
edifices are of gold and of silver. 

“The unbelievers and the demons will remain for ever in hell, tormented 
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by serpents as thick as the neck of a camel, by scorpions as large as mules, 
by fire and by scalding water. Their bodies will burn, till they become 
reduced to a coal, when God will revive them so that they may endure 
fresh torments. This will last for ever.” 


The following additional remarks are based on the Sharh- 
i-’Agdid-i-Jami. They fall under four heads. 

(1.) The sounding of the trumpets (Nafkhatain-i-Sir). 
This will not take place until wickedness spreads over all the 
earth. The Prophet said :—“ The last hour will not be till no 
one is found who calls on God.” Then, “ There shall be a blast 
on the trumpet, and all who are in the heavens and all who 
are in the earth shall expire, save those whom God shall 
vouchsafe to live. There shall be another blast on it, and lo! 
arising they shall gaze around them.”—(Suira xxxix. 68.) Abu 
Huraira, a Companion, relates, that the Prophet speaking of 
the trumpet stated as follows :—“ After the creation of the 
heavens and the earth God created the trumpet and gave it to 
Israfil who, with his mouth placed to it, is ever looking up and 
waiting for the order to blow it. He will blow three times.’ 
The first time, the blast of consternation, to terrify ; the second, 
the blast of exanimation, to slay; the third, the blast of resur- 
rection, to quicken the dead.” Most persons believe that 
everything, save God and His attributes, will perish. The 
Karamians and some other sects deny this. The resurrection 
of the body is clearly proved by the Quran. Thus, “ They say, 
‘Who will bring us back ?”? Say, He who created you at first.” — 
(Stra xvii. 53.) “Who shall give life to bones when they are 
rotten? Say, He shall give life to them who gave them being 
at first, for in all creation is he skilled—(Stra xxxvi. 79.) 
“ Man saith, ‘What! after I am dead, shall I in the end be 
brought forth alive?’ Doth not man bear in mind that we 
made him at first, when he was nought.’—(Sutra xix. 68.) 
“ The infidels will say, ‘ Shall we indeed be restored as at first ? 
What! When we have become rotten bones?’ ‘This then,’ 
say they, ‘will be a return to loss.’ Verily, it will be but a 
single blast, and lo! they are on the surface of the earth.”— 
(Sura lxxix. 10-14). “Is He not powerful enough to quicken 
the dead ?”—(Stira lxxv. 40.) This resurrection will be to 


1 Some commentators make no distinction between the first and second 
blast, as only two are distinctly mentioned in the Qurin. 
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judgment. “‘Never, say the unbelievers, ‘will the Hour 
come upon us.’ Say: Yea, by my Lord who knoweth the 
unseen, it will surely come upon you, .. . to the intent that 
God may reward those who have believed, ... but as for 
those who aim to invalidate our signs, a chastisement of pain- 
ful torment awaiteth them.”—(Stira xxxiv. 3, 4.) “A terrible 
chastisement doth await them on the Day when faces shall 
turn white, and faces shall turn black, ‘What! after your 
belief have ye become infidels? Taste, then, the chastisement 
for that ye have been unbelievers.’ And as to those whose 
faces shall have become white, they shall be within the mercy 
of God.”—(Stra iii. 102.) These and similar texts show the 
certainty of the resurrection. According to the [jm@ of the 
Faithful, he who has any doubts on this article of the faith is 
an infidel. The Mutazilites show from reason that a resur- 
rection of the body is necessary in order that rewards and 
punishment may be bestowed. The Orthodox agree with the 
conclusion, but hesitate to base it on reason.! 

The Karamians hold that the different parts of the body 
will not cease to be, but that at the last God will gather them 
together. “Thinketh man that we shall not re-unite his 
bones? Ay! his very finger-tips we are able evenly to 
replace.”—(Sura lxxi, 3, 4.) The orthodox, however, hold that 
this verse does not disprove the fact of previous annihilation, 
a belief supported by the Prophet’s saying, “ All the sons of 
men will be annihilated.” It will be a re-creation, though the 
body will return to its former state. 

The learned are not agreed as to the state of the soul 
during this period of the death of the body, and therefore dis- 
agree with regard to its revival. Some assert that it is wrong 
to speak of a resurrection of the soul, for it exists in the body 
as “fire in coal,” hence its revival is included in the resurrec- 
tion of the body; others maintain that as it is a distinct 
entity, it is not annihilated with the body. The scholastics 
favour the first idea. Practically the result seems the same in 
both cases. The resurrection body has a soul. Wise and 
foolish, devils and beasts, insects and birds—all will rise at 
the last day. Muhammad will come first in order and be the 
first to enter Paradise. 


1 Sharh-i-’ Aqdid-i-Jdmi, p. 183. 
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(2.) The descent of the Books (Tatdir-i-saha(f). After the 
resurrection, men will wander about for forty years, during 
which time the “Books of Actions” will be given to them. 
These books contain the record kept by the Kiram-ul-Katibin.' 
A tradition recorded by Abu Huraira states: “ Men will rise 
up naked, and confused; some will walk about, some stand 
for forty years. All will be constantly looking up toward 
the heavens (i.e. expecting the books). They will perspire 
profusely through excess of sorrow.” Then God will say 
to Abraham, ‘Put on clothes. He will put on a robe of 
Paradise. Then He will call Muhammad, for whose benefit a 
fountain will flow forth not far from Mecca. The people, too, 
shall thirst no more. The Prophet said, ‘I will also put on a 
dress and will stand near the throne, where no one else will be 
allowed to stand, and God will say, Ask and it shall be granted 
to thee ; intercede, thy intercession shall be accepted.” Each 
hook flies from the treasury under the throne and is given to 
its proper owner. “On the day of resurrection will we bring 
forth to him (every man) a book which shall be proffered to 
him wide open: ‘Read thy book, there needeth none but thy- 
self to make out an account against thee this day.’”—(Swra 
xvil. 15). “ He into whose right hand his book shall be given, 
shall be reckoned, with an easy reckoning, and shall turn, 
iejoicing, to his kindred. But he whose book shall be given 
behind his back (ze. into his left hand) shall invoke destruc- 
tion.”—(Sfira Ixxxiv. 8-11.) “He who shall have his book 
into his /eft hand will say, ‘O that my book had never been 
given me! and that I had not known my reckoning.” —(Sura 
xix. 25). Wicked Musalmans are seized by the right hand 
hefore they are cast into the fire, which is a proof that they are 
not always to remain there. Some hold that the expression, 
‘ Read thy book,” implies a literal reading ; others that it is a 
metaphorical expression which simply means that all the past 
actions will be known. Those who believe in a literal reading 
say that each believer will read the account of his faults only, 
and that other persons will read that of his good deeds. The 


1 See ante, vol. xxix. p. 783. 
* According to Bukhari and to Muslim, this perspiration will flow to a 


distance of seventy-five yards from, and reach up to the lobe of the ears of, 
those who perspire. 
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face of the believer as he reads will shine resplendently, but 
black will be the face of the infidel. 

(3.) The Balances (Miézdn). This belief is based on the 
authority of the Quran, Sunnat, and the Ijma’;* no Muslim, 
therefore, can have any doubt about it. Thus, “They whose 
balances shall be heavy, shall be the blest; but they whose 
balances shall be light,—they are these who shall lose their 
souls, abiding in hell for ever.”—(Sura xxiii. 104.) “As to 
him whose balances are heavy, his shall be a life that shall 
please him well; and as to him whose balances are light, his 
dwelling-place shall be the pit. And who shall teach thee 
what the pit (Al-Hawlya) is? A raging fire !”—(Sura ci. 5-8. 
The traditions on this point are very numerous. The Ijmé’ is 
also strong on the reality, the objective existence, of a balance 
with scales, ete., complete. They also state that the books of 
actions (Saha,if-i-A’mal) will be weighed. From the Sahth-i- 
Bukhari we learn that the believers will not be weighed in the 
balances ; for “ God will say, ‘O Muhammad, make those of 
thy people from whom no account is taken enter into 
Paradise.’” Prophets and angels will also be exempt. Such 
a test also is not required for the unbelievers, for their state is 
very evident; “By their tokens shall the sinners be known, 
and they shall be seized by their forelocks and their feet.” 
—(Sutra ly. 41.) Thus it is evident that, with regard to true 
believers and unbelievers, the works of such only as God may 
choose need be weighed. Some, however, maintain that no 
unbeliever will have this test applied to his case, and quote : 
“Vain, therefore, are their works; and no weight will we 
allow them on the day of the resurrection.”—(Stira xviii. 105.) 
To this it is answered, that all that is here denied is the fact of 
“a weighing in their favour.” The place where the weighing 
will take place is situated midway between heaven and hell. 
Gabriel standing by watches the movement of the Scales and 
Michael guards the Balance. The orthodox are not agreed as to 
whether there will be a separate balance for each tribe of men, 
and also for each of the “good works” of the believers. Those 
who hold that there will be a balance for prayer, another for 
fasting, and so on, adduce the use of the plural form—balances 


For an account of the foundations of dogina, vide No. crv. of this Review. 
article ‘Church of Islam.” 
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(Muwazin)—in proof of their statement. There is also a differ- 
ence of opinion as to whether the “works” themselves, or the 
books (Saha,if) will be weighed. The latter opinion is 
supported by a tradition recorded by Tirmizi. “The prophet 
said, ‘ Ninety-nine registers will be distributed. Each register 
will extend as far as the eye can reach. God will say, ‘What, 
dost thou deny this, or have the recording angels treated thee 
unjustly?” Each will say: ‘No! O Lord’ ‘Hast thou then 
any excuse?’ ‘No! O Lord’ Then God will display a cloth 
on which the Kalima is written. This will be put into one 
scale, and God will say: ‘To thee will be no evil if thou hast 
a register in this scale, and this cloth in the other, for the first 
scale will be light.” This is considered conclusive testimony 


with regard to the weighing of the Saha,if. The Mutazilites 
said, “actions are accidents, and the qualities of lightness and 
heaviness cannot be attributed to accidents.” They explained 
the verses of the Quran and the statements of the traditions on 
this point, as being a figurative way of saying that perfect 
justice will be done to all in the Day of Judgment. 

(4.) The Bridge (Sirdt). The meaning of the word Sirat is 


a road, a way. It is so used in the Quran. In connection 
with the Day of Judgment it is said, “ If we pleased we would 
surely put out their eyes: yet even then would they speed on 
with rivalry in their path (Sirat).’—(Stira xxxvi. 66.) “ Gather 
together those who have acted unjustly, and their consorts 
(demons), and the gods whom they have adored beside God ; 
and guide them to the road (Sirat) for hell.”—(Stira xxxvii. 23.) ~ 
It is nowhere in the Quran called a bridge, but Tradition is 
very clear on this point. The Prophet said :—“ There will be 
a bridge sharper than the edge of a sword, finer than a hair, 
suspended over hell. Iron spikes on it will pierce those whom 
God wills. Some will pass over it in the twinkling of an eye, 
some like a flash of lightning, others with the speed of a swift 
horse. The Angels will call out, ‘O Lord! save and protect.’ 
Some Muslims will be saved, some will fall headlong into hell.” 
Bukhari relates a similar Tradition. The Infidels will all fall 
into hell and there remain for ever. Muslims will be released 
after a while. 

The Mutazilites deny the existence of such a bridge. “If 
we admit it,” say they, “it would be a trouble for the Believers, 
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and such there is not for them in the Day of Judgment.” To 
this the orthodox reply that the Believers pass over it to show 
how they are saved from fire, and that thus they may be 
delighted with Paradise, and also that the Infidels may feel 
chagrin at those who were with them on the bridge being now 
safe for ever. 

Al A’rif is situated between heaven and hell. It is 
described thus: “On (the wall) Al A’rdf shall be men who 
know all, by their tokens,’ and they shall ery to the inhabi- 
tants of Paradise, ‘Peace be on you!’ but they shall not yet 
enter it, although they long to do so. And when their eyes 
are turned towards the inmates of the fire, they shall say, “ O 
our Lord! place us not with offending people, etc.’”—(Sura vii. 
4. 45.) Sale’s summary of the opinions regarding Al A’rif 
in his Preliminary Discourse is exceedingly good. It is as 
follows :— 


“ They call it Al Orf, and more frequently in the plural, Al Ardf, a word 
derived from the verb Arwfu, which signifies to distinguish between things, 
or to part them ; though some commentators give another reason for the 
imposition of this name, because, say they, those who stand on this parti- 
tion will know and distinguish the blessed from the damned, by their respec- 
tive marks or characteristics : and others say the word properly intends 
anything that is high raised or elevated, as such a wall of separation must 
be supposed to be. Some imagine it to be a sort of limbo for the patriarchs 
and Prophets, or for the martyrs and those who have been most eminent 
for sanctity. Others place here such whose good and evil works are so 
equal that they exactly counterpoise each other, and therefore deserve 
neither reward nor punishment ; and these, say they, will on the last day be 
admitted into Paradise, after they shall have performed an act of adoration, 
which will be imputed to them as a merit, and will make the scale of their 
good works to overbalance. Others suppose this intermediate space will be 
a receptacle for those who have gone to war without their parents’ leave, 
and therein suffered martyrdom; being excluded from Paradise for their 
disobedience, and escaping hell because they are martyrs.” 


There is also an interval, between the death of the body in 
this world and the Last Day, called Al-Barzakh. “Behind 
them shall be a barrier (barzakh), until the day when they 
shall be raised again.’—(Stira xxiii. 102.) When death takes 
place, the soul is separated from the body by the Angel of 


1 «That is, they will know the inhabitants of Paradise by their white- 
ness, and the people of Hell by the blackness of their faces.” 
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death ; in the case of the good with ease, in that of the wicked 
with violence. It then enters into Al-Barzakh.’ 

It is a doctrine founded on Jjm@’, that God will not pardon 
Shirk, that is, the ascribing plurality to the Divine Being. 
The Mushrik, one who does so, will remain in hell for ever, 
for as Ku/fr, infidelity, is an eternal crime, its punishment 
must also be eternal. “The unbelievers among the people of 
the Book, and among the Polytheists, shall go into the fire of 
Gehenna to abide therein for aye.”—(Stira xeviii. 5.) 

Muslims who commit great (Kabira) sins, though they die 
unrepentant, will not remain in hell for ever, for, “ whosoever 
shall have wrought an atom’s weight of good shall behold it.” 
—(Sura xcix. 7.) It is asserted that the fact of believing in 
Islim is a good work and merits a reward: this cannot be 
given before the man enters hell to be punished for his sins, 
and therefore he must be, after a while, released from punish- 
ment. “Perfect faith (Imin-i-Kamil) consists in believing 
with sincerity of heart and acting in accordance thereto, but 
the actions are not the faith itself. Great sins, therefore, pre- 
vent a man from having “ perfect faith,” but do not destroy 
faith (Iman), nor make the Muslim an infidel, but only a 
sinner.”® 

The Mutazilites teach that the Muslim who enters hell will 
remain there for ever. They maintain that the person who, 
having committed great sins, dies unrepentant, though not 
an infidel, ceases to be a Believer, and hence suffers as the 
infidels do. 

The orthodox belief is that Muhammad is now an Inter- 
cessor and will be so at the Last Day. The intercession then 
is of several kinds. There is the “great intercession” to which 
the words, “it may be that thy Lord will raise thee to a 
glorious station” (Stra xvii. 81), are supposed to refer. The 
Maqém-i-Mahmid (glorious station) is said to be the place 
of intercession in which all persons will praise the Prophet.‘ 
In the Zid-ul-Masir it is said that the Magaém-i-Mahmid 
refers to the fact that God will place the Prophet on His 
throne. Others say that it is a place in which a Standard 


! For some curious opinions with regard to the state of the soul there see 
Sale’s Kordn, section iv. p. 55. 2 See also Sura 1. 26-30. 
3 Takmil-ul-Iman, p. 47. 4 Tafsir-i-Husaini, vol. i. p. 397. 
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will be given to the Prophet, around whom all the other 
prophets will then gather to do him honour. The first inter- 
pretation is, however, the ordinary one. The people will be 
in great fear. Muhammad will say, “O my people! I am 
appointed for intercession.” Their fear will then pass away. 
The second intercession is made so that they may enter into 
Paradise without rendering an account. The authorities differ 
with regard to this. The third intercession is on behalf of 
those Muslims who ought to go to hell. The fourth for those 
who are already there. No one but the Prophet can make 
these intercessions. The fifth intercession is for an increase of 
rank to those who are in Paradise. 

The Mutazilites maintained that there would be no inter- 
cession for Muslims guilty of great sins, and adduced in favour 
of their opinion the verse: “ Fear ye the day when soul shall 
not satisfy for soul at all, nor shall any intercession be accepted 
from them, nor shall any ransom be taken, neither shall they 
be helped.”—(Stira ii. 45.) The orthodox bring in reply this 
Hadis-i-Sahih: “The Prophet said, ‘My intercession is for 
the men of my following who have committed great sins.’ ” 
If this Tradition is disputed, they then say that the verse in 
the Quran just quoted does not refer to Muslims at all, but to 
the Infidels.’ 

It is necessary to believe in the Pond of the Prophet called 
Kausar. This faith is founded on the verse: “ Truly we have 
given thee an abundance.” —(Sura eviii. 1.) Bukhari says: “ The 
meaning of Kausar is the ‘abundance of good’ which God 
gives to the Prophet. Abu Bash said to one Said, ‘The 
people think that Kausar is a river of Paradise’ Sa’id 
replied, ‘ Kausar is a river in which there is abundance of 
good.” According to the same authority Muhammad said: 
“ My Pond is square: its water is whiter than milk: its per- 
fume better than that of musk: whosoever drinks thereof will 
thirst no more.” 

There are in heaven, to which the Believers were admitted, 
many degrees of felicity. The Prophet, according to Tirmizi, 
said there were one hundred. Some of these may possibly be 
meant by the eight names they give to Paradise. (1.) Jannat- 
ul-Khuld. “Say: Is this, or the Garden of Eternity which was 

' Tafsir-i-Faiz-ul-Karim, p. 25. 
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promised to the God-fearing, best ?”—(Stra xxv. 16). (2.) 
Jannat-us-Salam, “ For them is a Dwelling of Peace with their 
Lord.”-—(Stira vi. 127.) (3.) Dar-ul-Qarar. “The life to come 
is the Mansion which abideth.”—(Stra xl. 42.) (4.) Jannat- 
7-Adan. “To the Faithful, both men and women, God pro- 
miseth gardens and goodly mansions in the Garden of Eden.” 
—(Sura ix. 73.) (5.) Jannat-ul-Mawa. “ Near which is the 
Garden of Repose.”—(Stra liii. 15.) (6.) Jannat-wn- Na’im. 
“ Amid delights shall the righteous dwell.”— (Sura lxxxii. 13.) 
(7.) Jannat-ul-Illiyin. “The register of the righteous is in 
Tilliyiin.”—(Stra lxiii. 18.) (8.) Jannat-ul-Firdaus. “Those 
who believe and do the things that are right, they shall have 
the Gardens of Paradise for their abode.”—(Sura xviii. 107.) 

Hell is said to have seven divisions. The Quran, though 
it mentions the names of these divisions, does not state what 
classes of persons will be sent to each; but Muslim Commen- 
tators have supplied the needed information. They classify 
them thus:—(1.) Jahannam, for sinners who die without 
repentance. (2.) Lazwa, for the Infidels (7¢., Christians). 
(3.) Hutama, a fire for Jews, and according to some for Chris- 
tians. (4.) Sa@ir, for devils, the descendants of Iblis. (5.) 
Sugar, for the magians: also for those who neglect prayer. 
(6.) Jahim, a boiling caldron for idolaters; also for Gog and 
Magog. (7.) Hawid,a bottomless pit for hypocrites. It is 
said that heaven has one division more than hell, to show that 
God’s mercy exceeds His justice. 

The Muhammadan writers give very full and minute accounts 
of the events connected with the resurrection, judgment, and 
future state of those who are lost and of those who are saved. 
Sale gives such an excellent summary of these opinions, that 
we may now leave this subject. The orthodox belief is that 
the statements in the Quran and the traditions regarding the 
pleasures of Paradise are to be taken literally. From know- 
ledye gained by long intercourse with Muslims, we fully indorse 
Sale’s statement on this point to the effect— 


“That although some Mohammadans, whose understandings are too 
refined to admit such gross conceptions, look on their Prophet’s descriptions 
as parabolical, and are willing to receive them in an allegorical or spiritual 
acceptation, yet the general and orthodox doctrine is, that the whole is to 
be strictly believed in the obvious and literal acceptance.” 
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VI. THe PREDESTINATION OF GOOD AND EVIL. 


We have already, in the section in which the attribute 
“will” is described (vol. xxix. p. 778), given some account of 
the dogmatic statements concerning the doctrine of predestina- 
tion; but as it always forms a distinct chapter in Musalmian 
hooks, we treat it separately here. Having, however, in the 
passage referred to, given Al Berkevi’s words on the attribute 
“will,” it is only necessary to make a short extract from his 
dogmatic statement concerning Predestination. He says—- 


“ It is necessary to confess that good and evil take place by the predesti- 
nation and predetermination of God, and that all that has been and all that 
will be was decreed in eternity, and written on the preserved table ;! that 
the faith of the believer, the piety of the pious, and good actions are fore- 
seen, willed, predestinated, decreed by the writing on the preserved table, 
produced and approved by God ; that the unbelief of the unbeliever, the 
impiety of the impious, and bad actions come to pass with the foreknow- 
ledge, will, predestination and decree of God, but not with his satisfaction 
and approval. Should any ask why God willeth and produceth evil, we 
can only reply that He may have wise ends in view which we cannot 
comprehend.” 


There are three well-detined schools of thought on the sub- 
ject :— 

First.—The Jabarians, so called from the word “ jabr,” com- 
pulsion, deny all free agency in man, and say that man is 
necessarily constrained, by the force of God’s eternal and im- 
mutable decree, to act as he does.” They hold that as God is 


1 This, the Lauh-ul-Mahftz, is referred to in the Sra ]xxxv. 22, as that on 
which the Qurin is written. In Sira xxxvi. 11, the actions of men are said 
to be written in “ the clear book of our decrees.” This is called the Imim- 
ul-Mubin, the clear prototype. 

Another Confession of Faith has :— 

** Whosoever shall say that God is not delighted with virtue and faith, 
and is not wroth with vice and infidelity, or that God has decreed good and 
evil with equal complacency, is an infidel.” 

* «The Prophet of God said that Adam and Moses (in the world of 
Spirits) maintained a debate before God, and Adam got the better of Moses, 
who said, ‘Thou art that Adam, whom God created and breathed into thee 
His own Spirit, and made the Angels bow down before thee, and placed thee 
in Paradise ; after which, thou threwest man upon the earth, from the fault 
which thou didst commit.’ Adam replied, ‘Thou art that Moses, whom God 
selected for His prophecy and to converse with, and He gave thee twelve 
tables, in which are explained everything, and He made thee His confidant 
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the absolute Lord, Hé can, if He so wills, admit all men into 
paradise, or cast all into hell. This sect is one of the branches 
of the Ash’arians, with whom on most points they agree. 

Secondly.—The Kadarians, who deny Al-Kadr, or God’s 
absolute decree, say that evil and injustice ought not to be 
attributed to God but to man, who is altogether a free agent. 
God has given him the power to do or not to do an act. This 
sect is generally considered to be a branch of the Mutazilite 
body, though in reality it existed before Wasal quitted the 
school of his master Hasan (vol. xxix. p. 771). As Wasal, 
however, followed the opinions of Mabad-al-Johni, the leading 
Kadarian divine, the Mutazilites and Kadarians are practically 
one and the same. 

Thirdly.—The Aslarians, of whom we have already given 
some account, maintain that God has one eternal will which is 
applied to whatsoever He willeth both of His own actions and 
those of men; that He willeth that which He knoweth and 
what is written on the preserved table; that He willeth both 
vood and evil. So far they agree with the Jabarians ; but then 
they seem to allow some power to man, a tenet we have already 
explained when describing their idea of “Kasb” (vol. xxix. 
p. 775). The orthodox or Sunni belief is theoretically Ash’- 
arian, but practically the Sunnis are confirmed Jabarians. 
The Mutazilite doctrines are looked upon as quite heretical. 

No subject has been more warmly discussed in Islim than 
this. The following abstract of some lengthy discussions will 
present the points of difference. 

The Ash’arians, who in this matter represent in the main 
orthodox views, formulate their objections to the Mutazilite 
system thus :— 

1. If man is the causer of an action by the force of his own 
will, then he should also have the power of controlling the 
result of that action. 

2. If it be granted that man has the power to originate an 
act, it is necessary that he should know all acts, because a 
creator should be independent in act and choice. Intention 
and the bearer of His secrets ; then how long was the Bible written before 
| was created?’ Moses said, ‘ Forty years.’ Then said Adam, ‘ Didst thou 
see in the Bible that Adam disobeyed God?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘ Dost thou reproach 


me on a matter which God wrote in the Bible forty years before creat- 
ing me?’” 
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must be conditioned by knowledge. To this the Mutazilites 
well reply that a man need not know the length of a road before 
he walks, or the structure of the throat before he talks. 

3. Suppose a man wills to move his body, and God at the 
same time wills it to be steady, then if both intentions come 
to pass there will be a collection of opposites; if neither, 
a removal of opposites; if the exaltation of the first, an 
unreasonable preference. 

4. If man can create an act, some of his works will be better 
than some of the works of God ; ¢.g. a man determines to have 
faith: now faith is a better thing than reptiles, which are 
created by God. 

5. If man is free to act, why can he not make at once a 
human body? why does he need to thank God for grace and 
faith ? 

6. But better far than all argument, the orthodox say, is 
the testimony of the Book. “ All things have we created 
under a fixed degree.”—(Stra liv. 49.) “ When God created 
you and all that ye make.”—(Stira xxxvii. 94.) “Some of 
them there were whom God guided, and there were others 
decreed to err.’—(Stira xvi. 38.) As God decrees faith and 
obedience He must be the causer of it, for “on the hearts of 
these hath God graven the Faith.’—(Stira lviii. 22.) “It is 
He who causeth you to laugh and weep, to die and make 
alive."—(Sura lii. 44.) “If God pleased He would surely 
bring them, one and all, to the guidance.”—(Sura vi. 36.) 
“ Had God pleased, they had not joined other gods with him.” 
—(Sfira vi. 147.) “ Had the Lord pleased, He would have made 
mankind of one religion.”—(Stira xi. 120.) |“ God will mislead 
whom He pleaseth, and whom He pleaseth He will place upon 
the straight path.”—(Stra vi. 38.) Tradition records that the 
Prophet said, “God is the maker of all makers and of their 
actions.” 

The Mutazilites took up the opposite side of this great 
question, and said :— 

1. If man has no power to will or to do, then what is the 
difference between praising God and in sinning against Him ; 
between faith and infidelity; good and evil; what is the use 
of commands and prohibitions; rewards and punishments ; 
promises and threats ; what the use of prophets, books, ete. ? 
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2. Some acts of men are bad, such as tyrauny and 
polytheism. If these are created by God, it follows that to 
tyrannise and to ascribe plurality to the Deity is to render 
obedience. To this the Ash’arians reply that orders are of 
two kinds, immediate and mediate. The former, which they 
call “ Amr-i-takwitt,” is the order, “ Be and it was.” This 
comprehends all existences, and according to it whatever is 
ordered must come to pass. The latter they call “ Amr-i- 
tashr’t,” an order given in the Law. This comes to men 
through prophets, and thus is to be obeyed. True obedience 
is to act according to that which is revealed, not according to 
the secret intentions of God, for that we know not. 

3. If God decrees the acts of men, He should bear the name 
of that which he decrees. Thus the causer of infidelity is an 
Infidel ; of tyranny a Tyrant, and so on; but to speak thus of 
God is blasphemy. 

4. If infidelity is decreed by God he must wish it; but a 
prophet desires faith and obedience, and so is opposed to God. 
To this the orthodox reply, that God knows by His eternal 
knowledge that such a man will die an infidel. If a prophet 
intends by bringing the message of salvation to such an one 
to make God’s knowledge become ignorance, he would be 
doing wrong; but as he does not know the secret decrees 
of God, his duty is to deliver his message, according to the 
Hadis : “ A prophet has only to deliver the clear message.” 

5. The Mutazilites claimed, as on their side, all verses of 
the Quran, in which the words to do, to construct, to renew, to 
create, etc., are applied to men. Such are the verses: “ What- 
ever is in the earth is God’s that He may reward those who do 
evil according to their deeds : and those who do good will He 
reward with good things.”—(Sura liii. 32.) “Whoso shall 
have wrought evil shall not be recompensed but with its like : 
but whoso shall have done the things that are right, whether 
male or female, and is a believer, these shall enter Paradise.’ 

~(Stira xl. 43.) “Say: the truth is from the Lord ; let him then 
who will, believe ; and let him who will, be an infidel.’—(Sura 
xviii, 28.) “ Those who add gods to God will say: ‘If God had 

1 The orthodox Commentator ’Abbis says: “This verse refers to the 
decree, e.g. ‘He whom God wills to believe certainly will do so, and whom 


he wills to be an infidel will be one,’ and not at all to man’s free will.” 
—Tafsir-Husaini, vol. ii. p. 9. 
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pleased, neither we nor our fathers had given Him companions.’ 
Say: ‘ Verily ye follow only a conceit, ye utter lies.’”—(Stra 
vi. 149.) The Hadis is also very plain: “ All good is in Thy 
hands and evil is not to Thee.” (Al-khair kuluhu fi yadaika 
wa-l-sharu laisa ilaik.) 

The Ash’arians have one famous text which they bring to 
bear against all this reasoning and evidence. It is, “ This truly 
is a warning; and whoso willeth, taketh the way of his Lord; 
but will it ye shall not, unless God will it, for God is knowing, 
wise.—(Stira Ixxvi. 29, 30.) To the Hadis they reply (1) that 
there is a difference between acquiescence in evil and in 
decreeing it. Thus the expression, “God willeth not tyranny 
for His servants,” does not mean that God hath not decreed 
it, but that tyranny is not one of His attributes : so “ evil is 
not to Thee” means it is not an attribute of God; and (2) the 
Hadis must be explained in accordance with the teaching of 
the Quran. 

The subject of ’I/m-i- A qaid, or the Science of Dogma, properly 
ends here, but most Muslim treatises include in this branch of 
the subject a few practical remarks. We therefore add a 
sumimary of them here. The believer who commits murder, 
fornication, etc., does not cease to be a Muslim, provided that 
he does not say that these are allowed: should he die unre 
pentant, God can punish him for a while in hell or forgive 
him without punishment. God does not pardon polytheism 
and infidelity; but He can, if He willeth, pardon all other 
crimes. If any one is asked, “ Dost thou believe?” he should 
reply, “I am truly a believer,” and not say “If God willeth.”? 
If any one says to him, “ Wilt thou die in the faith ?” he should 
reply, “I do not know, God knows.” Except when speaking 
of prophets, or of those of whom the prophets have spoken, 
such as Abu Bekr, Umar, Osman, and ’Ali, it must not be said 
of any one, “he is gone to Paradise,” for God only knows his 
state. Prayer should be made for a deceased Muslim whether 
he was a good or bad man. To give alms, to read the Quran, 
to perform other good works, and to apply the merit thus 
gained to the souls of the dead, is a pious and beneficial act. 

EDWARD SELL. 


1 This is the Shafa’ite form which the Hanifites consider wrong. 
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|X the present agitation concerning the age and authorship of 
the Books of Scripture, an agitation which has resulted 
from the popular presentation of views long held by rational- 
istic critics in Germany, it is very desirable that works of a 
popular character should give, in reasonable compass, the data 
upon which sound opinions may be based, and, whilst occupy- 
ing the platform of Christian truth, should critically weigh 
antagonistic theories. This book of Mr. Boyce’s (1) supplies 
such a need. It is at once a history and an examination of 
what has been called by its own advocates “the higher criti- 
cism of the Bible.” The book is professedly written for 
students. It does not pretend to compete with the more 
elaborate treatises upon Biblical Introduction such as Well- 
hausen’s recent edition of Bleek, or Reuss’s invaluable Ge- 
schichte der hetligen Schriften neuen Testaments. Indeed, Mr. 
Boyce’s book may be called an introduction to one branch of 
siblical Introduction, presenting, as it does, in a handy form, a 
statement and a criticism of the views of rationalistic exegetes 
upon the authority of the several books of Scripture. Perhaps 
we cannot explain the purpose of the work better than by 
repeating the author’s own words. “The present work,” he 
says, “is an attempt to select from all sources a series of facts 
exhibiting briefly, yet comprehensively, the controversies 
arising out of the conclusions of the higher criticism in its 
application to the books of the Old and New Testament. Such 
a compilation may be useful to the educated youth of our 
churches, as introductory to the study of the Biblical questions 
of the present century especially : for those who desire a fuller 
and more minute acquaintance with the great points at issue 
in these discussions, the most important and available helps 
will be found in the various English and continental authori- 
ties quoted or referred to in the following pages.” It will be 
immediately seen that the work covers much ground, and the 
same fact becomes evident from an analysis of the contents. 


(1) The Higher Criticism and the Bible : a Manual for Students, by William 
B. Boyce, Wesleyan Conference Office, 1881. 
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A glimpse into the historical course of criticism having been 
afforded in the two opening chapters, nine chapters are then 
devoted to critical views upon the Pentateuch, one chapter is 
given to the critical interpretation of Prophecy, and separate 
chapters are successively bestowed upon the critical questions 
connected with Isaiah, Zechariah, and Ezekiel. Then follows 
the consideration of the New Testament writings; where a pre- 
liminary chapter having treated of the canon, four chapters are 
devoted to the critical theories of the Gospels, and a chapter 
apiece is bestowed upon the critical assaults upon the Acts, 
upon the Pauline Epistles, and upon the Catholic Epistles, 
together with the Apocalypse. The treatment is somewhat 
unequal, the strength of the writer, however, being wisely con- 
centrated upon the books of Moses and the Gospels. Perhaps 
also there is a little too much declamation, and an absence of a 
just valuation of the authors cited. Still, the book will be of 
considerable service to beginners in these thorny fields, and is 
fairly accurate as far as it goes. 1t shows signs of a long hoard- 
ing of relative literature, of the lighter as well as the more solid 
kinds, and there is scarcely a modern English writer, even in 
quarterly reviews and monthly magazines, who is not mentioned 
at more or less length. We say English writers intentionally, 
because, frequently as foreign scholars are quoted, Mr. Boyce’s 
acquaintance with them has been made apparently by the 
agency of translations and citations only. His statements there- 
fore incompletely represent the more recent phases of the great 
controversies with which he deals. Nevertheless, we give the 
book our cordial recommendation, and could wish it were not 
marred by so many carelessnesses of the printer and reviser. 
We are sorry to be unable to concur with Mr. Boyce’s remark 
in his brief list of errata that there may be other errors than 
those given, but “none but which the context itself will help 
to correct.” From our own reading we give an additional list, 
which is by no means complete. We have found Delizsch for 
Delitzsch, Verb Mirificum for Verbum Mirificum, Herbert for 
Herbart, etendu for étendu, Theile for Thiele, Wegsheider for 
Wegscheider, Griesback for Griesbach, Hupfield for Hupfeld, 
Gorhard for Gerhard, Hartman for Hartmann, Bruno Baur for 
Bruno Bauer, Hilgenfield for Hilgenfeld, Groundschrift for 
Grundschrift, Gueriche for Guericke, Ritsch for Ritschl, Stendel 
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for Steudel, Van Bohler for Van Bohlen, Chaldec for Chaldee, 
Hoffman for Hofmann, Havernick for Hivernick, Stanley 
Leathe’s for Stanley Leathes, Abott for Abbott, Chaggigal for 
Chaggigah. There are also numerous lapses in Hebrew words. 


Able as is Mr. Boyce’s book, it has to deal with opinions 
which are apt to vary with the mental prepossessions of their 
advocates, and it treats of a realm where psychological and 
philosophical considerations blend with questions of docu- 
mentary evidence. It is inevitable, therefore, that in such a 
case a demonstrative disproof should be impossible. Hence it 
is refreshing to be able to turn from these questions of what is 
called internal evidence to such a work as this of Professor 
Charteris’s (2), occupied as it is with the external or literary evi- 
dence for the Canon of the New Testament. As the title-page 
declares, the aim of the work, unlike Credner’s Geschichte des 
Neutest. Canon, or Reuss’s Histoire du Canon des Ecritures, or 
Westcott’s General Survey of the Canon of the New Testament, 
is not to present a reasoned, historical, and balanced exposi- 
tion of the formation and course of the Canon in the light of 
the latest controversy, but it simply attempts to collect and 
classify the various passages from the original sources to which 
all controversialists must appeal. Two notable essays in this 
direction had been previously made. First came that monu- 
ment of learning and zeal, the immortal Credibility of the 
Gospel History of Nathaniel Lardner, which has left unsearched 
no single writer quoted in the equally monumental Biographia 
Litteraria of Dr. William Cave. Next came the well-known 
Quellensammlung of Kirchhofer, who verified, emendated, re- 
arranged, and corrected to date, the voluminous excerpts of 
Lardner, in the interests of a different age and for the solution 
of other problems. What Kirchhofer did for Lardner, Dr. 
Charteris has done for Kirchhofer. In the three dozen years 
which have elapsed since the publication of the great work of 
the Schaffhausen professor, neither sacred criticism nor research 
has stood still. New manuscripts have been discovered, new 


(2) Canonicity : a collection of early testimonies to the Canonical Books of the 
New Testament, based on Kirchhofer’s Quellensammlung. By A. H. Charteris, 
D.D., Professor of Biblical Criticism in the University of Edinburgh. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


VOL. XXX.—NO. CXV, N 
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editions of a more scholarly and accurate character have been 
issued, and the patristic writings have been unwearyingly 
explored and severely weighed with the help of modern 
appliances, an immense impetus to this thorough investigation 
having been imparted by the theories of the Tiibingen school, 
and the prolonged assault upon the traditional dates for the 
composition of the books of the New Testament. It would be 
disingenuous not to confess that these assaults, from Baur to 
Hilgenfeld, have tended to a more precise estimation of the 
text and meaning of the extant writings of the early centuries, 
so vital in discussions upon the Canon. Now Professor Charteris 
writes in perfect consciousness of the most recent utterances of 
all kinds. He has not disdained to learn from the acute 
author of Supernatural Religion, to say nothing of Renan and 
Davidson. In this spirit he has taken the valuable collections 
of Kirchhofer, confined to the times prior to Jerome, he has 
verified every excerpt, he has corrected every word according to 
the light afforded by the latest criticism, he has added most 
useful footnotes on matters biographical, bibliographical, and 
linguistic, he has supplemented where possible and omitted 
where necessary. The book is a fine testimony to the patience 
and thoroughness of its compiler; and although very different 
theories will be drawn, from the data here afforded, by thinkers 
of various schools, for some years to come the book must be 
invaluable to every student of the early testimonies to the 
canonical books. Like all useful books, this work upon 
Canonicity will enable its possessor to dispense with consulting 
many volumes, and will abbreviate study. And a few words 
ought to be given to its arrangement. After an introduction, 
which is both able and lucid, despite the difficulties of the 
subject, and in which the principal writers whose labours are 
connected with the question of the Canun are treated, the oldest 
testimonies are first given to the existence of a collection of 
sacred books, beginning with the Peshito and ending with 
Athanasius. Then follow the testimonies of a later date to the 
same theme, from the Laodicene Council to the Westminster 
Confession. Subsequently, in regular order, come the succes- 
sive testimonies to the New Testament as a whole, to the 
Gospels as a whole, to the Synoptic Gospels, and to each book 
of the New Testament. Nor must a very useful analytical 
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and chronological table of the most important witnesses to the 
time of Jerome be forgotten, itself an expansion and adaptation 
of the careful table given by Dr. Sanday in his erudite and 
popular Gospels in the Second Century. Altogether, this book 
must be indispensable to all who would have well-grounded 
opinions upon the authenticity of the books of the New 
Testament. 


Two commentaries (3), one on Ephesians and Philemon, the 
other on Thessalonians, form the fifteenth and sixteenth volumes 
of the “Meyer” series. With the former of the two the trans- 
lation of Meyer’s exegetical work proper comes to a close, and 
the occasion is a fit one for congratulating the English-speaking 
world on the ample boon thus conferred upon it, through the 
sustained enterprise of the Messrs. Clark, and for thanking 
Professor Dickson and his able coadjutors for their careful and 
lengthened labours. The issue must be justly gratifying to all 
concerned. It would be late in the day to speak of the quality 
of Meyer’s exegesis. In this series the English student has 
had good opportunity, in the excellent translations furnished, 
of judging of the fulness of learning, scholarly accuracy, good 
sense, and spiritual insight attributed to it in so eminent a 
degree. The expositions of individual passages, such as that 
about the “prince of the power of the air,” may not all be 
satisfactory ; but Dr. Dickson has undoubtedly done well in 
giving us Meyer as he is, and not following the example of 
Schmidt and Weiss, which he very properly reprobates, who 
have altered, more or less according to their own notions, those 
works of Meyer, new editions of which they professed to send 
forth. 

The commentary on the two Epistles to the Thessalonians, 
while issued as part of the series bearing his name, is not by 
Meyer himself, but by Dr. Gottlieb Liinemann of Gottingen. 
The volume is worthy of the position which it takes on the 
study-shelf next to the last of Meyer’s. Dr. Gloag, who has 
translated the work with clearness and fidelity, will be 
borne out in his judgment when he says of it: “Its inferi- 
ority to the writings of Meyer is not very sensibly felt ; there 


(3) Meyer’s Commentary on the New Testament. Ephesians and Philemon— 
Meyer. Thessalonians—Liinemann. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1880. 
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is here ample evidence of profound learning, sound exegesis, 
sober reasoning, and a power of discrimination among various 
opinions.” 

The Messrs. Clark state that they “ purpose to continue the 
‘Meyer’ series by completing the New Testament, with the 
exception (probably) of the Revelation.” This announcement 
is gratifying, except in so far as it hints a possibility of the 
work failing to be crowned by a fit exposition of the 
Apocalypse. 


Dreary and unprofitable work it would be to read a history 
of the doctrines of physical science previous to the use of the 
Baconian method of inquiry. We do not much care to learn 
what Thales thought about water, or what even Aristotle had 
to say about physics. Such knowledge would be little better 
than “curious.” But it is different with a history of the 
doctrines of religion. There is much to be learned from 
the way in which, down from the earliest times, successive 
minds have grasped what they could of the vast revelations of 
God given in Scripture. We are in this regard the “heirs of 
all the ages” of the church. In this department of inquiry 
there is no better help than Hagenbach (4), as it appears in this 
translation “from the fifth and last German edition, with 
additions from other sources.” The present volume covers 
four great periods according to the author’s arrangement, 
carrying the history on from the death of Origen in A.D. 254, 
to the rise of the philosophy of Leibnitz and Wolf in Germany 
about 1720. 


With such exegesis as we have in the Meyer series, and 
such a history of doctrines as Hagenbach’s, there may well be 
built up in these days a system of doctrine somewhat worthy 
of being called theological science. The task is in noble hands 
in having been undertaken by the author (5) of the History of 
Protestant Theology and the great work on The Person of Christ. 
The translator, in his exceedingly well-written Preface, says: 
“ Large as are the merits of Dr. Dorner’s previous labours, the 


(4) History of Doctrines. Hagenbach. T. and T. Clark, 1880. 
(5) A System of Christian Doctrine. By Dr. J. A. Dorner. Vol. I., trans- 
lated by Alfred Cave, B.A. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1880. 
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System of Christian Doctrine, to judge from the twelve hundred 
pages already issued, is distinctly his masterpiece, the ripe fruit 
of a long and thoughtful life.” Dr. Dorner’s conception of the 
work which he has taken in hand is expressed in such words 
as the following, from his Introduction :—* This problem, to 
mentally master Christian truth as truth,—that is, to apprehend 
the same both according to its inner coherence and its founda- 
tion, must be regarded as a standing problem for the Church, 
which has to consciously and experimentally propagate the 
contents of the Christian faith as truth. No age can undertake 
the task for another age; each must perform the work anew 
for itself, however valuable may be the aid of the past, and 
however assured the continuity which exists. . . . Now, this 
purpose the ecclesiastical science of faith and morals, or Thetic 
(systematic) Theology, endeavours to serve.” Dr. Dorner’s 
work is thus, like all true science, which implicitly sets aside 
the false and presents the truth, apologetic as well as synthetic. 
It shows the structure of Christianity, as that of a true and 
living existence, not as that of a mastodon which is extinct, or 
of a griffin which is imaginary. 


We welcome with special cordiality a new book from the 
pen of Ernest Naville. The title of this work is The Christ (6), 
and the style will recall the deep impression made some years 
ago by a former production of M. Naville. It is brilliant ; 
indeed, we have seldom read any series of Lectures upon the 
character and work of Christ which has so fascinated us. 
The author’s plan is to set his subject before the reader in a 
succession of pictures, one chapter being devoted to the study 
of “Christ the Teacher,” another “Christ the Comforter,’ 
another “Christ the Redeemer,” and so on. The first of these 
is devoted chiefly to the enforcement of the thesis that 
“Monotheism in a pure state, and as a doctrine generally 
taught, does not exist in the world save under the influence of 
Christian preaching.” This thesis is defended with great 
ability, and then some of its issues are looked at, the dawn 
of modern science, the growth of industries, and the spread 
of modern civilisation generally being traced to this source. 


(6) The Christ : Seven Lectures by Ernest Naville, translated by the Rev. 
T. J. Després, Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 
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The chapter upon “Christ the Comforter” opens. still 
tenderer springs: it first treats of the kind of consolations 
which arose from Epicureanism and Stoicism, and then shows 
how the Cross of Christ, by teaching us not only to accept 
suffering, but to welcome it, lifts us into infinitely higher 
regions of consolation. The subject of “Christ the Redeemer” 
leads the lecturer to show the vanity of all attempts which 
have been made to eliminate such mysterious doctrines as 
that of the cross from religion, and bears eloquent and, in 
these days, much-needed testimony to the influence of preach- 
ing “a God that justifies sinners.” Not to speak further of 
the lectures, we must commend the idea of adding a chapter 
of “questions and answers.” These questions were put after 
the preceding lectures in order to elicit more special informa- 
tion upon one or two points of more fundamental character, 
and these are answered with great frankness and precision. 


Altogether, another eloquent witness for the Christ of the 
Gospels. 


Contemporary Portraits, by Dr. E. de Pressensé (7), is a 


book which our readers will thank us for introducing to them. 
The author is so well known as a graceful and eloquent writer, 
as well as one who has been not a small part himself in the 
recent history of France, that a series of portraitures from his 
pen cannot fail to be interesting. His subjects are very 
varied,—Thiers, Dupanloup, Strauss, Voltaire, Adolphe Monod, 
Vinet, Verny, and Robertson, being among the number. The 
last three will probably interest readers on this side of the 
Channel most. For ourselves, we have been peculiarly struck 
with Dr. Pressens¢’s estimate of Robertson of Brighton: it is 
evidently based upon a very thorough study of his life and 
sermons, and it is alike profoundly appreciative and keenly 
discriminating. Possibly his view of the work of Christ was 
never better put than in these few words: “ Robertson repre - 
sents the work of Christ as the initiation of a course of repara- 
tive effort rather than as the one unique. work which it is ours 
simply to assimilate by living faith :” and he goes even more 
to the root of the matter by saying that in Robertson “the idea 
of moral perfection throws into the background the idea of 


(7) London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
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pardon.” Still no one could write with more warmth and 
even enthusiasm of the manly and robust Christian teaching 
which marked all this great preacher’s utterances than does 
Dr. Pressensé. Altogether, and in short, he gives us Frederick 
Robertson in his portraiture, one who, as a theologian, was 
erratic, and given to the exaltation of certain aspects of 
Christianity so much as to neglect, rather than deny, other 
profoundly important aspects; but as a man full of ardent 
love for Christ, and burning to make others love Him. The 
parallelism with Verny is very happy, and the little of this 
latter which is here given makes us desire to know more of 
him. The tenderly appreciative sketch of Adolphe Monod,— 
a soul less robust it may be, but more mellow and tender than 
these,—will call up feelings not of interest only, but almost of 
affection; while the great broad individuality of Vinet is 
sketched for us most sympathetically, and the sketch is placed 
between that of Monod and that of Verny and Robertson, as 
if to give a point of unity to these closing sketches. Upon the 
others we cannot dwell: many of them are more slight,—that 
of Thiers, for instance, which is so interesting as to suggest 
a desire for a greater fulness. But we must not complain 
of any lack in a book which gives us so much, and all in such 
delightful form. 


Mr. Edward White has published a remarkable little volume 
entitled On Certainty in Religion (8). It contains a series of 
four addresses given by him recently in connection with the 
“ Merchant’s Lecture,’—addresses which were certainly worthy 
of being printed and read again and again. Mr. White, as 
everybody knows, has his own way of looking at things, and 
his way is in some things certainly not ours; but here his 
habitual independence in the choice of a point of view gives 
him an almost unique place as a defender of the Christian 
religion. He takes his ground upon the word “ certainty,” and 
shows successively the attitude of certainty maintained by the 
New Testament—first, in religion generally; second, in the 
matter of miracle ; third, in doctrine; and fourth, in reference 
to personal salvation. The language is terse and the style 


(8) On Certainty in Religion. By the Rev. Edward White. London : Elliot 
Stock. 
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vigorous; Mr. White speaks throughout with the business tone 
of the market-place rather than the softer accent of the schools ; 
and his words will gain a hearing and make an impression just 
where a Bampton Lecture would fail. 


It cannot be said that what we may call anti-Prophetic 
views of Prophecy are having it all their own way so long as 
one year brings to us two such books as Professor Delitzsch’s 
Messianic Prophecies (9), and Professor Stanley Leathes’s Old 
Testament Prophecy (10). The former of these, as its title indi- 
cates, concerns one special circle of prophecies, viz., those 
touching our Lord, His Person, and Work, and it may be 
characterised as rather expository than controversial in its 
character. Its primary use will be for the student, and it 
will serve—probably better than any other handbook yet 
published—in helping him to trace through its gradual up- 
growth to clearness and definiteness the “blessed hope” of the 
Old Testament Church. We should have said, even without 
opening this volume, that few men could do this work so well as 
Delitzsch; we say it still more emphatically with the book 
open before us. We find in it that same inner-sightedness 
which gives all his work its special value, and we discover 
traces of that Hebraic cast of mind which makes him so pecu- 
liarly helpful in Old Testament studies. The work begins 
with some important chapters upon prophecy in general, and 
here the very fundamental point of the distinction between a 
prophet and a priest is indicated. He says, “ While the calling 
of the priest seeks to realise the letter of the law, that of the 
prophet endeavours to realise its spirit,” and in connection with 
this he notes Malachi’s reference to breaches of the sacrificial 
Tora as a solitary instance of the kind. We remark upon this 
position because of the light which it throws upon the modern 
theory of our indebtedness to prophetic codifiers for the Mosaic 
law. The second part, which forms the body of this work, 
deals with the history of the Messianic prophecy and hope. 
Here, in the earlier stages of the prophecy, Delitzsch holds 

(9) Messianic Prophecies. Lectures by Franz Delitzsch, translated from the 
ms. by Samuel Ives Curtis. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


(10) Old Testament Prophecy ; the Warburton Lectures for 1879-1880. By 
the Rev. Stanley Leathes. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
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that we have in the words of Balaam a very distinct mark of 
progress; in his mouth the prospect of a victorious race 
develops into that of an ideal king. In the earlier chapters of 
Isaiah the Coming One is more clearly defined, and His super- 
natural side more clearly revealed, while in the latter portion 
(xl.-Ixvi.) new Messianic characteristics, and specially that 
of the “Servant of Jehovah,” with its endless suggestiveness, 
appear. We have not space to dwell upon the leading points 
even of this admirable book ; enough to reiterate our opinion 
of its unique excellence, and to commend it especially for the 
use of classes. 

Dr. Stanley Leathes’s book deals with a wider subject, viz., 
that of Old Testament Prophecy, and its purpose is mainly 
apologetic ; indeed, it almost throughout takes the form of an 
answer to Kuenen. If we were to express an opinion of the 
book as a whole, we should do so by saying that we should 
readily give up much that is in the lectures if only we were 
allowed to keep the notes. By saying this, however, we are 
not to be understood for a moment as treating the former 
lightly, for they are both able and eloquent; but there is a 
certain intricacy of sentence and a general involution of expres- 
sion which is apt to make the reader miss the point at times. 
The careful student will, however, feel that much light has 
been thrown upon the evidence of Divine foreknowledge which 
is afforded by the prophecies which are discussed, and the con- 
tention of Dr. Leathes that, shift the dates of such promises as 
those to Abraham and David, and such prophecies as those of 
Jeremiah and Daniel as we may, we cannot shift them late 
enough to invalidate their witness to Divine foreknowledge, is 
at the present time specially valuable. Of the notes it is im- 
possible to speak too highly: they are terse, compact, and 
conclusive. Note B, upon the “seventy weeks” of Daniel’s 
prophecy, meets Kuenen’s criticism with the force of an argu- 
ment calm and clear, and leaves us with the impression that 
such criticism is at least more tender towards gaps in its own 
theories than of chinks in that which it endeavours to supersede. 
Best of all, Dr. Leathes conducts his argument always in the 
most liberal tone, never trying to bring down the other side by 
mere denunciations or bitterness. 
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We say at once of Professor Baird’s book on The Rise of the 
Huguenots (11), that it is bound to take its place in the first 
rank among works upon the history of French Protestantism. 
It is the work of a historian, and not of a mere writer upon 
Church history, and it shows traces everywhere of the widest 
research, and the most careful sifting of records. The author 
does not allow himself to fall into traditional ways of looking 
at things, and he has kept himself open to what light the study 
of recondite documents might bring. The result is a new 
history of the Huguenots, from the rise of the Reformation to 
the death of Charles the Ninth. What strikes us forcibly is 
the heroic resistance which the author has offered to the temp- 
tation to be pictorial, for there is something about the story of 
French Protestantism, at times so bright, at other times, alas ! 
so tragic, that the historian is apt to become a scene-painter 
in spite of himself. Professor Baird has been too much bent 
upon marshalling his facts to fall into this snare: none the 
less, however, the interest of his story never flags, and alto- 
gether we doubt whether this wonderful history has ever been 
told so well. It would manifestly be impossible for us to 
enter into detail with regard to this book of 1200 pages and 
more ; otherwise there are several points upon which we might 
touch. It is important to find Professor Baird vindicating 
Calvin against the charge that he “burned Servetus,” while 
frankly admitting that there was little question with him or 
with the Reformers generally as to the lawfulness of putting 
heretics to death. He says expressly: “As it is thus in evi- 
dence not only that Calvin did not burn Servetus, but desired 
him not to be burned, and made an ineffectual attempt to 
rescue him from the flames, we might anticipate for the stale 
calumny a speedy end, were not the tenacity of life character- 
ising such inventions so notorious as to have passed into a 
proverb.” We were specially curious to see what view the 
author would take upon the source of the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew—the fact which is at the centre of French Pro- 
testant history ; and we must give him credit for the determi- 
nation which he shows not to over-estimate the atrocity, and 
accurately to assign the guilt. If his theory be correct, the 


(11) The History of the Rise of the Huguenots, by Henry M. Baird. In two 
volumes. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
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loathsome and hideous crime was not the issue of long pre- 
meditation, and its immediate cause was jealousy of Coligny. 
Even upon this supposition, it may have been that the Roman 
Catholic Church has so taught its disciples as that they went 
into the work of the massacre “with a light heart,” but the 
spite and jealousy of that worse-than-Jezebel, Catherine de 
Medici, must remain directly responsible for it. So Professor 
3aird clearly holds, and he is also inclined to think, that had 
the first attempt upon Coligny’s life succeeded, the Huguenots 
would have been spared. But we must not dwell further upon 
this subject; and we pass from this book with the expression 
of a hope that the same able pen may do more work for us in 
illustrating the surely not less stirring times of Henry 11. and 
“ Henri Quatre.” 


Two recent works from the pen of Principal Dawson, of 
Montreal, claim a word of notice,—the one a new edition of 
The Story of the Earth and of Man (12), the other entitled Fossil 
Men and their Modern Representatives (13). The former is already 
too well known through earlier editions to need much intro- 
duction. Its purpose is to read in rock and plant and animal 
the story of the earth from its genesis onwards. The earlier 
part of the book gives a singularly clear sketch of the different 
“ages,” with their rock formations, and the traces which they 
show of manifold forms of life; while the latter deals with the 
still more interesting subject of the advent and primitive 
condition of man. Principal Dawson indicates his decided 
opinion that we cannot postulate the appearance of man earlier 
than the close of the post-pliocene period. As to the origin of 
man, he goes strongly against Evolution on scientific grounds, 
aud he shows with abundant clearness the assumptions which 
its disciples are forced to fall back upon continually, notably to 
fill up the “gaps” in life. As against this assumption-loving 
theory, he vindicates the doctrine of a creation, and his way of 
putting the latter is worth quoting ; he defines it thus :—“ That 
all things have been produced by the Supreme Creative Will, 


(12) The Story of the Earth and of Man. By Principal Dawson of Montreal. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 


(13) Fossil Men and their Modern Representatives. By the same. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 
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acting either directly or through the agency of the forces and 
materials of His own production.” Fossil Men takes up the 
subject of Anthropology at a different point, and claims an 
interest all its own. Principal Dawson’s idea here is to com- 
pare what we know of the aborigines of America with the 
remains of earlier races in Europe, and the comparison is very 
far-reaching in its bearings. For if our author’s comparisons 
are to stand, then the fact that the aboriginal races of America 
and the far earlier races of Europe were so similar in character 
and culture, is calculated to throw much light upon man’s 
origin and antiquity. Before it the continual talk of develop- 
ment upwards begins to grow doubtful, and we see before us a 
picture rather of ebb and flow in human thought and life, with 
hints even, as Dr. Dawson shows, of lost arts and later de- 
teriorations. Over and above the controversial value of this 
book, however, it must be commended as a work of surpassing 
interest. The picture which is here given us of Hochelaga, the 
old Montreal of Canada, is unique and fascinating ; as we read 
of the old weapons so long disused, old utensils so long for- 
gotten, and arts which have left traces where we fancied no 
art had been, the old town seems peopled again as in old days, 
and men go to and fro before our eyes. The later chapters of 
the book lead us to a still deeper realisation of that old life, 
as they point to the distinct traces of a belief in one God, and 
turn our attention to tender relics which bespeak a hope of 
immortality. Principal Dawson’s claim is not merely that 
these ancient men were Theists, but Monotheists (a position 
which, by the way, M. Naville in his excellent book, which is 
noticed in these pages, does not seem to maintain, for he 
attributes Monotheism to Jewish and Christian teaching) ; and 
whether we go so far as this with him or not, we at least have 
enough to point to the scientific conclusion that religion is an 
essential part of our nature, and not one imported at a certain 
stage of development. We have thus tried to give the reader 
a taste of this book; but we can do no more. We must add 
that it isa joy to find such a beautiful combination of Christian 
faith with manly devotion to scientific inquiry as we find in 
these two books. Principal Dawson is forming through them, 
and like productions of his pen, fresh outworks for the defence 
of our Christian faith. 
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It is certainly reassuring that, notwithstanding the present 
strange diffusion of doubts and disbeliefs, the writings of Dr. 
Saphir (14) are in such large demand that new editions con- 
tinue to be issued by the publishers from year to year. Our 
readers do not need to be told that these volumes are richly 
fraught with truths of a most positive or dogmatic character, 
and that they are thoroughly evangelical and scriptural in 
doctrine. While it would be foolish to forget that there is a 
very widespread indifference, if not antagonism, to the Gospel, 
it is wise to remember that there has never been a more ready 
and extensive welcome given to thoughtful and vital teaching 
than at the present hour. All Dr. Saphir’s books are pre- 
eminently edifying. His mind is thoroughly engrossed with 
christological facts and inferences. Not a ripple of doubt 
ruffles the calmness of communion, which, like a glassy sea, 
reflects the Sun of Righteousness. And although this saintly 
separation from the stir and speculation of present controversies 
may seem to brand these books as “ born out of due time ;” yet 
we are persuaded, and their growing circulation confirms us in 
our opinion, that their very unconsciousness of questionings and 
strifes is not the least of their recommendations to thousands 
who have been seeking rest and finding none. Restlessness is 
not restful. Souls cannot thrive in an atmosphere of doubt. 

For the unconverted no books known to us are more likely 
to prove useful than Jesus and the Sinner and From Death 
to Life. In these strictly Biblical expositions of the process of 
conversion the truth and the power of the Gospel are abund- 
antly illustrated. In Christ Crucified and The Lord’s Prayer, 
which we would not place second to any of the other volumes, 
there are devout and decisive disclosures of the object and 
operations of faith; while in the Lectures on the Hebrews, which 
are by no means wanting in exegetical skill and scholarship, 
we have a commentary on this bridge-book of Scripture en- 


(14) The Lord’s Prayer, by Adolph Saphir, D.D. Seventh edition. London: 
J. Nisbet and Co. 


Christ Crucified, by Adolph Saphir, D.D. Third edition. London: J. 
Nisbet and Co. 

The Hidden Life, by Adolph Saphir, D.D. London: J. F. Shaw and Co. 

Expository Lectures on the Hebrews, 2 vols., by Adolph Saphir, D.D. 
London: J. F. Shaw and Co. 

From Death to Life, by Adolph Saphir, D.D. London: J. F. Shaw and Co. 

Jesus and the Sinner, by Adolph Saphir, D.D. London: J. F. Shaw and Co. 
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titled to take the first rank among interpretations because of 
its spiritual intuition and unction. We thank Dr. Saphir for 
his contributions to Christian theology ; but most of all for his 
contributions to the sustenance of “the Hidden Life.” 


Three handsome volumes (15), specially designed for lighten- 
ing the labours of Christian Preachers, come to us from the pub- 
lishing house of C. Kegan Paul and Co, They have been 
prepared somewhat on the lines of Lange’s Commentaries, 
giving however the greatest prominence to what most preachers 
find to be ultimately the most urgent and useful department— 
the homiletical. 

When we mention the names of the authors associated with 
the editors in this laborious undertaking, it will appear at 
once that the execution of the plan must be of varied excel- 
lence. To the volume on Genesis, Introductions are contributed 
by Canon Farrar, Dr. Cotterill, and the Rev. Thomas White- 
law, M.A.; the exposition and homiletics have been assigned 
to Mr. Whitelaw ; and numerous homilies have been furnished 
by Dr. Montgomery, Rev. W. Roberts, M.A., Professor Redford, 
and Rev. F. Hastings. The volume on First Samuel contains 
an exposition by the Dean of Canterbury; homiletics by 
Professor Chapman; and homilies by Dr. Fraser and Rev. B. 
Dall, M.A. The volume on Ezra, etc. (which appeared first in 
order of time), contains an exposition by Canon Rawlinson ; 
homiletics by Rev. W. S. Lewis, M.A.; and homilies by Rev. 
J. A. Macdonald, Rev. W. Clarkson, B.A., Rev. A. Mackennal, 
B.A., and Rev. J. S. Exell. Speaking generally, we have no 
hesitation in saying that the plan is excellent, and that on the 
whole it has been admirably carried out. In the-statements of 
writers representing so many sections of the Church, it would 
not be difficult to find sentences to which we might fairly take 
grave exception. But the sterling value of the volumes inclines 
us rather to indicate their excellencies. We have read with very 
great pleasure and satisfaction Mr. Whitelaw’s essay on the 
Authorship of the Pentateuch. It is written with full know- 
ledge of the controversy, and it is reverent, cautious, and 
judicious. Canon Rawlinson’s special studies in ancient history 


(15) The Pulpit Commentary. Vol. i. Genesis ; vol. ii. 1 Samuel ; vol. iii. 
Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther. Edited by Canon Spence and Rev. Joseph S. 
Exell. London: C. Kegan Paul and Co. 
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enable him to throw a flood of light on the books of Ezra, 
Nehemiah, and Esther; and his learning and candour encourage 
us to follow his guidance with confidence. The Dean of Can- 
terbury is equally at home in all questions raised by the book, 
which opens up to us the beginnings of the Prophetic School in 
Israel. 

The homiletic discussions are, of course, of unequal merit. 
Some of them are rather commonplace, and perhaps could not 
very well be otherwise ; others are good and suggestive ; while 
a very large number are happy and striking in a remarkable 
degree. 

Apart from all questions as to the desirableness of “ homi- 
letic aids,” we have no hesitation in saying that the Pulpit 
Commentary stands first in its own department. 


We think that the teaching of Scripture concerning the 
Lord’s Supper is clear and explicit enough. The contents of 
two large volumes (16), in which the opinions of uninspired men 
on the nature and significance of this ordinance are collated, 
increase our gratitude for the simplicity and straightforward- 
ness of Revelation. 

Dr. Hebert has, most painstakingly, arranged in chronological 
order the sayings of noteworthy teachers on this subject, from 
Clement of Rome to Canon Liddon of London! For many 
purposes this collection of opinions is of great and permanent 
value. Asan index to the fullest study of the subject it can 
hardly be surpassed. But to us it is mainly of interest as 
proving that when men add to or alter the plain declarations 
of the Word, they immediately begin to darken counsel by 
words without knowledge. 


Mr. Bowes, who has already given many useful hints to 
preachers and teachers by his Illustrative Gatherings, has 
published another volume of analyses, arguments, applications, 
counsels cautions, ete. (17). Here we have such subjects as 
Comfort, Duty, Hope, the Incarnation, Growth in Grace, Spiritual 


(16) The Lord's Supper: Uninspired Teaching, by Charles Hebert, D.D. 
London : Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday. 

(17) In Prospect of Sunday, by the Rev. E. S. Bowes, B.A. London: 
James Nisbet and Co. 
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Peace, Prayer, etc., etc., annotated and applied copiously and to 
edification. This little volume has our heartiest commenda- 
tion. 


Professor Blaikie’s life of Livingstone (18) is worthy of our 
great missionary explorer. Its composition shows great care to 
secure throughout accuracy of statement. Details of various 
explorations, given fully in other works, are referred to only so 
far as to give vivid interest to the continuity of the narrative. 
The inner life of Dr. Livingstone, and particularly the warmth 
of his domestic affections, are illustrated by extracts from his 
journals and letters. Misconceptions of motive are cleared 
away. Itis shown that he never lost the spirit and aim of 
the missionary in his work as an explorer. He lived, toiled, 
and died for the wronged in Africa, And to him this was not 
so much a sacrifice as a privilege. His lofty and steadfast 
purpose, his Christian tenderness in dealing with the ignorant 
and uncivilised, his untiring endeavours for the suppression of 
the slave-trade, and his child-like trust in the heavenly Father, 
are all brought most impressively before us by this sympathetic 
and well-written narrative. 





The Human Body and its Functions. By the Rev. H. Stncuair 
Paterson, M.D. 


In my lectures to the people I have often had the pleasure 
of recommending this most useful little work. Of the part of 
it which bears on theology I am not competent to treat, but of 
that which is physiological, and which makes up the chief part 
of the volume, I can speak with unqualified praise. The facts 
are carefully selected, the setting out is clear, the argument or 
statement is well sustained, and the style is so easy that he 
who runs may read. Dr. Paterson’s treatise would form an 
excellent reading-book in schools for. scholars who have ad- 
vanced into the science classes, and as a reading book it would 
be much better than the mere technical lesson-books with the 


(18) The Personal Life of David Livingstone, LL.D., by William Garden 
Blaikie, D.D., LL.D. London: John Murray. 
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use of which, were it employed only for reading, it would not 
in any way clash. 

The name of the author of this book, and his peculiar quali- 
fications for writing it, are as well as widely known. He is 
like one of the old schoolmen who, up to the age of Linacre, 
combined the offices of the minister with those of the physician. 
I am glad through this work to welcome my old friend so far 
back into the pale in which he was nurtured, and which it is 
quite certain he has never altogether forsaken. 

B, W. RICHARDSON, M.D., F.R.S. 


A good book for reading with the children is always wel- 
come, and here are two volumes worthy of a place in our 
Sunday libraries. The first (19) especially is written in a loving 
and captivating style, and abounds in stories of the “Gentle 
Heart,” which are both pleasant and profitable. Dr. Macleod 
is so well known as a master in the art of “talking to the 
children” that we need not say more to commend his book to 
our readers. The second (20) is full of gospel truth, conveyed 
in simple and attractive form. 


This volume (21), says the author, is a contribution to the 
religious literature of the day, in the hope that “it may give a 
deeper insight into the meaning of Holy Writ, and perhaps 
teach its readers to look for more in its pages than they have 
hitherto been accustomed to expect.” It will be a welcome 
addition to the library of the Bible student, conveying, as its 
title imports, in a brief and readable form, information on many 
points which are usually “ Unnoticed” by commentators. 


The readers of Steps through the Stream will be pleased to have 
this companion volume of evening readings for a month (22). 


(19) The Gentle Heart, a second series of Talking to the Children, by Alex- 
ander Macleod, D.D. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 

(20) Sermons for Boys and Girls ; containing twenty-five by the author of 
Outlines of Sermons on Miracles and Parables of the New Testament, twenty-five 
by Rev. W. Newton and Rev. G. Wood ; together with fifteen ten-minute 
Sermons to Children. 

(21) The Unnoticed Things of Scripture, by the Right Rev. Wm. Ingraham 
Kip, D.D., Bishop of California. London: Charles Higham, 1880. 

22) Beautiful upon the Mountains, Evening Readings for a Month, by Mar- 
garet 8. Simpson, author of “Steps through the Stream.” London: Nisbet. 
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The author indicates her aim in the preface thus :—“In the 
following pages we only tempt our readers to begin an ascent 
for themselves, in which they will soon outstrip us; for all 
will find in the simplest Bible study an exercise so captivating 
that the healthful air, the ever-widening prospect, and the new 
discoveries have so beguiled us that, before we are aware, the 


hour is gone.” And she more than fulfils the purpose thus 
modestly stated. 


This is the last of the series, of which Self Help was the first, 
and the highest praise we can bestow upon it is to say that it is 
worthy of, and likely to be as useful as, its predecessors (23). 
The numerous sketches of “the best and bravest men and 
women in the career of well-doing” are most interesting, and 
can hardly fail to stimulate readers, especially the young, to a 
high and noble aim in life. 


These volumes (24) become more attractive year by yeav. 
With their beautiful illustrations, filled with reading suited for 
every class, they occupy a place almost unique in what may be 
called fireside literature. The Sunday at Home contains some 


capital biographies, and two or three serial tales of more than 
average merit. The Leisure Hour, as usual, has something to 
say upon almost every subject, grave or gay, with which we 
may wish to occupy our spare moments. Both are beautifully 
got up, and the coloured pictures are especially attractive. 


The Holy Bible, containing the Uld and New Testaments, to which are 
appended notes Analytical, Chronological, Historical, and Geogra- 
phical ; a Biblical Index, Concordance, Dictionary of Scripture Proper 
Names, and Maps, and a Compendium of Scripture Natural History. 
Oxford, Printed at the University Press. London: Henry Frowde. 


The Memorial Edition of the Oxford Bible was printed for 
the Sunday School Centenary Celebration, and within almost 
the compass of an ordinary Pocket Bible, and at a very mode- 
rate price we have a fund of information which must prove 
invaluable to all students of Scripture, and especially to Sunday 
School Teachers. The type is clear and good. 

(23) Duty, with ilustrations of Courage, Patience, and Endurance ; by 


Samuel Smiles, LL.D., author of *‘ Self Help,” etc. London: John Murray. 
(24) Sunday at Home and Leisure Hour. Religious Tract Society, London. 
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A Memoir of the Rev. Henry Watson Fos, B.A., of Wadham College, 
Oxford, Missionary to the Telugu people, South India. By the Rev. 
GrorGcE T. Fox, M.A. London: Religious Tract Society. 


This memoir of a devoted missionary was written many 
years ago. It has passed through several editions; the latest 
has been published chiefly for the sake of the boys of Rugby 
School, to continue their interest in one of their number whose 
memory is perpetuated there by the “Rugby Fox Mastership,” 
and an annual missionary sermon. It is the record of a truly 
consecrated life; the letters and diary written during his 
school and college life are most interesting as well as the 
history of his few years of missionary work, before he was 
called to his rest at the early age of thirty-one. We do not 
wonder that, as stated in the preface, the perusal of this book 
gave the first impulse to several persons, and amongst others to 
one who is now a bishop, to enter into the missionary field. 


The Authorship of the Fourth Gospel: External Evidences. By Ezra 
Assott, D.D., LL.D. London: Triibner and Co. 

A very masterly argument in defence of the position that 
the Gospel of John was recognised as genuine and authoritative 
previous to the year 130 a.D. The author follows consecu- 
tively four lines of proof. First, he shows ex abundanti that 
the Four Gospels were received as genuine among Christians 
in the last quarter of the second century. Second, he adduces 
strong reasons for believing that this Gospel formed part of the 
Apostolical Memoirs appealed to by Justin Martyn. Third, 
he points to the significant fact that it was in use, although 
perverted by forced interpretations, among the various Gnostic 
sects. And lastly, he adverts to the import and value of the 
attestation appended to the Gospel itself. In the course of 
his argument he exposes briefly, but clearly and conclusively, 
the baseless assumptions on which much of the criticism in 
Supernatural Religion depends, and with singular patience and 
pertinacity he rebuts one by one the exceptions taken to 
Justin Martyr’s quotations, and establishes their positive 
relevancy and value. 
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Good Thoughts in Bad Times, and other Papers. By Tuomas FvuuEr, D.D. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 


This is an edition de luxe, printed on hand-made paper in 
old style, of one of the most characteristic books of quaint 
Thomas Fuller. To the mere student of English this volume 
appeals as an excellent specimen of a style peculiarly racy and 
graphic ; but to the Christian it will commend itself even more 
by the practicalness of its purpose and the fragrancy of its 
devotion. 


The Land and the Book : Southern Palestine and Jerusalem. By Witttam 
M. Tuomson, D.D. London: T. Nelson and Sons. 


The Land and the Book has occupied a place on our refer- 
ence-shelf for many years. We have frequently turned to it 
with confidence, and turned from it with satisfaction. There 
is no other book on the subject so intelligible and interesting. 
A single sentence may explain the secret of its success. The 
author is at once thoroughly familiar with the Land and with 
the Book, so that he presents both in their intricate and 
minute relations with exquisite appositeness, and without the 
least confusion. This new edition, limited to Southern Pales- 
tine and Jerusalem, appears in an enlarged and beautifully 
illustrated form, that, while increasing its serviceableness, 
cannot fail to commend it to a larger circle of readers, 


In Christo : or, The Monogram of St. Paul. By J. R. Macpurr, D.D. 
London: Nisbet and Co. 


In thirty-one chapters (are they designed as readings for a 
month ?) Dr. Macduff discusses the significance of the phrase 
In Christ, so frequently and emphatically used by the Apostle 
of the Gentiles. We do not doubt that this volume on such an 
interesting subject, and characterised by the author’s well- 
known gracefulness of style, will attain the same popularity 
which his other writings have reached. It is scriptural, 
thoughtful, devout : but perhaps the most marked feature it 
presents—a feature common to all the works of its distin- 
guished and deservedly popular author—is a certain genial 
gentleness of tone and treatment. 





